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The Development of American Architecture 


By FISKE KIMBALL 


Editor’s Note. — No attempt has hitherto been made to trace 
in connected fashion the development of American architecture 
from its origin to the present day. In the following sketch the 
author of several special studies in the history of American 
architecture attempts the task, with the employment of rich ma- 
terial relating to many beautiful and important buildings which 
have been hitherto neglected. 


I. THE COLONIAL PERIOD 


ITH the coming of the European colonists to 
\X/ the New World a problem new and unique 
in modern times was created for architecture; 
civilized men had to face conditions which were ab- 
solutely primitive, and had to struggle against odds 
for the attainment of traditional ideals of building. 
As aresult there was everywhere a pioneer stage in 
which the settlers seized the first means at hand — 
adobe, logs, or even turf—and built as simply as 
would serve primary needs of shelter and worship. 
Later they sought to replace such modes of building 
by those of their mother country, but these were in- 
evitably modified to a greater or less degree by dif- 
ferences in the materials available, and in economic 
and social conditions. The duration of the pioneer 
period itself varied greatly with the character and 
support of the colonists, and with the resources and 
climate of the region. 

The English colonies in America were at first 
widely separated, as well as very different in their 
character and purposes, so that there was much di- 
versity of architecture even in those where the settlers 
were mainly of English birth. Certain general char- 
acteristics hold for all, however, among them the 
essentially medieval nature of all the buildings of 
the seventeenth century. This could scarcely have 
been otherwise, in view of the fundamental medieval- 
ism of most buildingsin England during the century, 
outside of London and of court circles. England has 
been the last country to adopt Renaissance forms of 
detail, and was much later still in adopting classical 
types of planand mass. Throughout the seventeenth 
century the country churches built in England were 
Gothic, and the rural cottages and minor country 
seats were medieval in all but a few applied details 
and their tendency to symmetry. Even in London, 
we may recall, the first classical church was not built 


until 1630, and it had no imitators until after 1666. 
Small wonder, then, if the colonists, themselves 
largely from the rural districts, erected buildings 
which, stripped of almost every detail not structurally 
indispensable, revealed their basic medievalism. A 
corollary of this, and of the relatively primitive state , 
of society, was the general absence of professional 
architects and the dependence of the craftsman build- 
ers on tradition in matters of style and workmanship. 
Another general trait in the seventeenth century was 
the almost universal prevalence of wood as a build- 
ing material, even in regions where the later monu- 
ments which are preserved are of masonry. In 
contrast with England the new continent was densely 
forested, so that in clearing land for cultivation tim- 
ber was felled ready to hand. The immediate intro- 
duction of saw mills in populous centers made plank 
still less expensive than otherwise, so that for years, 
and even to this day, brick and stone have stood at 
a disadvantage in cost far greater than anywhere in 
Europe. 

Virginia had at the start the backing of a power- 
ful trading company, and the advantage of a unique 
staple crop in tobacco, which soon became enor- 
mously valuable for export. With the outbreak of 
the Civil War in England, the colony, with Mary- 
land, became a refuge for the royalists, many of 
them possessing some means. Nevertheless archi- 
tectural progress was very slow. From the found- 
ing of Jamestown, in 1607, the home authorities 
made constant efforts to establish towns and to re- 
quire that buildings be constructed of brick. The 
absolute necessity of a plantation system, however, 
forced the inhabitants to scatter along the naviga- 
ble rivers and made mechanics of any kind scarce. 
Framed houses only began about 1620, and were still 
uncommon in 1632. Clay and some brickmakers 
there were, yet the first house wholly of brick does 
not seem to have been built until 1638. The typical 
Virginia house of the seventeenth century was a 
rectangular framed building of very moderate size, 
devoid of any architectural ornaments, and with a 
great chimney of brick at each end. The buttress- 
like form of these chimneys, with the steepness of the 
roof, proclaimed the medieval basis of the design. 
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In New England, buildings entirely of brick 
and stone were especially rare; on the other 
hand, permanent framed buildings of wood were 
erected almost immediately after the founding of 
Plymouth (1620), Boston (1630), and Hartford 
(1636), with no long period of makeshifts. The 
earliest settlers included carpenters, and, under 
the conditions of town life which prevailed, 
artisans were numerous throughout the Colonial 
period. They brought with them the medieval 
English traditions of framing houses with over- 
hanging upper stories, and of filling up the 
frame, where possible, with brick. The change- 
able climate did not favor the exposure of such 
half-timber work to the weather, and from the 
start, in most instances at least, the exteriors 
were covered with clapboards. The windows 

St. Luke’s, Smithfield, Va. were small leaded casements, essentially medi- 
Mid-seventeenth century church, showing transplantation of late Gothic traditions to America eval, like the clustered form of chimneys and 
the ornamental drops at the corners of the over- 
oe cS 
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hangs. Several different types of plan may 
be distinguished, each characteristic of certain 
localities. In Massachusetts Bay and the Con- 
necticut colonies the usual type was one having 
two rooms upstairs and down, with an entry and 
a great chimney between, and often with a lean- 
to added at the back. Later the lean-to was in- 
cluded from the start, as in the Whipple house 
at Ipswich, Mass., well preserved and restored. 
The typical house in Providence Plantation was 
one of a single room below, with a great chim- 
ney at one end, creating the ‘‘ stone-end house.’ f 
Occasionally, as in the Theophilus Eaton house 
at Hartford, Conn., the Elizabethan U or H 
plan, with a central ‘‘ hall,’’ was preserved. In 
interiors the cavernous fireplaces, the wainscot 
sheathing, and the occasional paneling were de- 


From Kimball: ““ Thomas Jefferson, Architect” 


The Original Design of Monticello, 1771, Thomas Jefferson, Architect 


The first strictly Palladian house designed in America 


This is even more pronounced in the 
oldest of the Virginia churches still 
remaining, St. Luke’s, Smithfield, 
which includes some bricks of 1631, 
although it is very doubtful if the 
whole fabric was built so early. 
With its pointed and mullioned win- 
dows this is unmistakably an English 
parish church of the outgoing Gothic, 
in spite of the quoins of its tower. 
In Maryland and Carolina the same 
general history was later repeated, 
bricks of local manufacture being 
gradually adopted by the wealthier 
planters. Although Carolina was 
not settled until after 1660, and large 
houses were not built until near 1700, 
one or two of them still show the fan- 
tastic curved gables of the Jacobean 
manors. 
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“ Westover, Virginia,” about 1730 


Vernacular brickwork with isolated classical and baroque details 
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void of any Renaissance detail. Toward 1700 Y ~y ~~ 
the framed overhang was abandoned, but medi- : ! ‘ ae 
eval details and methods lingered well into the 
eighteenth century. 

The churches or ‘‘ meeting houses’’ in New 
England likewise retained survivals of medieval 
forms, but their disposition was fundamentally 
affected by the extreme Protestantism of the set- 
tlers there. After the passing of the earliest 
simple cabins, they tended to conform to the 
prevailing Protestant type of England and the 
Continent, — a squarish, hall-like room, with gal- 
leries around three sides and the pulpit against 
the fourth, which was generally one of the longer 
sides. There was no tower; the belfry was 
merely placed astride the ridge at one end, or on 
a deck in the center when the roof was hipped, 
as in the ‘‘ Old Ship’’ Meeting House at Hing- 
ham, Mass. 

Philadelphia was not founded until 1682, so 
that colonial architecture in Pennsylvania has 
mostly the post-Renaissance detail of the eigh- 
teenth century. Before leaving the medieval 
survivals, however, one must consider the build- 
ings of the German sects of Pennsylvania, al- 
though the earliest of any pretensions were not 
built until well after 1700, and others not until 
about 1750. The monastic halls of religious 
communities like that at Ephrata, with their 
whitewashed walls and small windows, their 
steep roofs and ranges of little dormers, are un- 
mistakable offshoots of the Middle Ages in Ger- 
many. 

With the eighteenth century came greater 


Courtesy of the White Pine Bureau 
The Whipple House, Ipswich, Mass. 


Mid-seventeenth century house, showing medieval survivals 
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means and comfort, wider use of permanent — 
materials, and the adoption of classical forms The Redwood Library, Newport, R. I., 1748-50, Peter Harrison, Architect 
of detail. The whole seaboard was now under The first public building in the colonies to have the free-standing portico of grammatical 


academic forms. The rear portions are modern additions 


English rule, and local diversity was 
subject to uniform English influence. 
By this time in England the style 
of Jones and Wren was everywhere 
established, and the small provincial 
towns abounded with doorways and 
interior woodwork in which the fa- 
vorite post-Renaissance motives of 
broken pediments, consoles, and rich 
carving were conspicuous. Still more 
important for the colonies was the 
codification of current architecture in 
books, great and small, which repro- 
duced both formule for the orders 
and other details, and designs for 
whole buildings. These were im- 
ported very freely and will be found 
to have had the greatest influence on 


Drawing Room, Miles Brewton House, Charleston, S. C., about 1765 single buildings and on the prevail- 
Extreme elaboration of individual features with many baroque survivals ing style . In the early part of the 
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century the colonists merely adopted classical details 
for the individual features of their buildings — the 
cornice, the doorway, or perhaps a cupola — with- 
out any general classical treatment beyond a sym- 
metrical arrangement. Later the churches and pub- 
lic buildings, and finally even the dwellings, began 
to assume a monumental character. During the later 
years of the colonial régime there also appeared 
some tendency toward the Palladian strictness which 
had carried the day in England, and had dominated 
the later architectural publications. In these move- 
ments, as was also the case in England, cultivated 
amateurs played the leading réle, although the build- 
ers themselves were quick to master the teaching of 
the books and to assume also the functions of archi- 
tects. 

The first signs of the transition at the opening of 
the eighteenth century were the adoption of less 
steep roofs, the substitution of sash windows for the 
leaded casements, and the tendency to employ a uni- 
form cornice with a hip roof, or a pedimented gable, 
instead of a gable of medieval type. When cornice 
and door were given rich detail — of modillions and 
of pilasters with a pediment — one had the scheme 
exemplified about 1730 in Westover, Va., and in the 
finest houses of that day throughout the colonies. 
The ample and symmetrical dependencies seen at 
Westover were characteristic of Virginia and of 
Maryland, and were sometimes seen at Philadelphia. 


sonanarsel 


St. Paul’s Chapel, New York, 1764-66, McBean, Architect 


One of the rare instances of the great free-standing portico in colonial times. 


was added in 1794 by John McComb 


The steeple 


Frequent use of the curved and the broken pedi- 
ment and of rusticated enframements revealed that 
the baroque element of Wren’s work was still cur- 
rent. In a few instances, beginning about 1735, 
tall pilasters were applied tothe corners of the house. 
As these were only associated with an individual 
pedestal and a fragment of entablature, however, 
they create no general architectonic treatment. The 
earliest important house in which a more academic 
scheme was attempted was Mount Airy in Virginia 
(1758), where two loggias — one arched, the other 
colonnaded —were the axial features of a group with 
balanced outbuildings, taken apparently from James 
Gibbs’ published designs. It was not until 1760 or 
later that the free-standing portico with a pediment 
was applied to dwellings, and this did not become at 
all common until after the Revolution. Ina few in- 
stances, notably the Miles Brewton house in Charles- 
ton, S. C. (c. 1765), there were superposed porticoes 
following the general scheme of many of Palladio’s 
villa designs, although with much freedom in pro- 
portions and detail. Strict following of Palladian 
canons in residence work only began with Thomas 
Jefferson’s design for Monticello in 1771, on the very 
eve of the Revolution. The interiors of the houses, 
owing partly to the prevalence of wooden panel- 
ing, were much richer and often more coherent in 
architectural treatment than the exteriors. The sub- 
division of walls by pilasters was by no means un- 
common, although more often, as in the Brew- 
ton house, each essential element, such as a 
doorway or chimney-piece, was elaborated in- 
dividually. Baroque features persisted even 
after they had vanished from the exterior. 

The buildings in which the more advanced 
tendencies were first manifested were the 
churches. Old St. Philip’s, Charleston, con- 
secrated 1723, hada portico of four columns, 
freely grouped, only a few years after the great 
London churches with a similar general farfi. 
The nave of Christ Church, Philadelphia, built 
1731-44, under the direction of Dr. John Kears- 
ley, has an architectonic treatment of the Ro- 
man arch order with pilasters in two stories. 
Both of these buildings had the basilican inte- 
rior treatment of St. Brides’ and other London 
churches, which became the favorite system 
for the more elaborate colonial examples. The 
exterior portico, which in St. Philip’s had only 
the width of the tower, was enlarged in St. 
Michael’s, Charleston (1752-61), and in St. 
Paul’s Chapel, New York (1764-66), to em- 
brace almost the full width of the church. The 
steeples followed English examples, among 
which that of St. Martin-in-the-Fields and 
other designs reproduced in Gibbs’ published 
works attracted the most imitators. 

The earliest public buildings of any preten- 
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sions, such as the old New York 
City Hall (c. 1700) and the old 
Virginia Capitol at Williams- 
burg (1702-14), still betrayed a 
lingering medievalism in their 
H plans, in spite of the round 
arches or the columns of the 
connecting loggias. Even in 
buildings where all medieval 
character has vanished, like the 
old State House (Independence 
Hall) in Philadelphia (1732-35), 
the architectural character re- 
mains fundamentally domestic, 
and the public functions are sug- 
gested on the exterior only by 
the greater size of the building 
and its possession of a cupola. 
In the interior of Independence 
Hall, indeed, there is a monu- 
mental treatment by an arch 
order with engaged columns, 
which was unique in the colo- 
nial period. The first attempt at academic design 
was Faneuil Hall in Boston (1742), by the painter 
Smibert, with the arch order in two stories, the lower 
one forming an open market. 

A series of buildings of unique architectonic char- 
acter was designed by Peter Harrison of Newport, 
R. I., who, whether or not he had professional train- 


Royall House, Medford, Mass., 1737 


Early appearance of the colossal pilaster, though still as 
an isolated detail 


Old State House, “Independence Halli,” Philadelphia, Pa., 1732-52, Andrew Hamilton, Architect - 
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ing in England, deserves the 
distinction of being the first 
professional architect in North 
America. The Redwood Li- 
brary in Newport (1748-50) has 
a Roman Doric portico of four 
columns, united to the body of 
the building by a single un- 
broken entablature. Originally 
only the small wings flanking 
the facade. prevented the build- 
ing from conforming entirely 
to the temple type, already imi- 
tated in the garden temples in 
England. The Market at New- 
port (1761) represents a more 
advanced academic phase than 
Faneuil Hall, in that it involves 
an engaged order running 
through two stories, over an 
arched basement. ‘This was the 
characteristic motive of the 
more ambitious buildings on 
the eve of the Revolution, such as the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital, the Exchange in Charleston, and 
others. The greater number even of public build- 
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ings, however, still retained not only the modest 
materials, brick and wood, but also the simple wall 
surfaces and isolated details commonly used during 
the early part of the century. 
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Restored 1898 to its condition in 1776. A typical public building of the colonies, straightforward brickwork and classical details without any general academic treatment 


Office Building for Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, Salem, Mass. 


KILHAM & HOPKINS, ARCHITECTS 


YHE exterior of thts butlding ts 

constructed of a smooth red brick 
to match that used in the curtain 
walls of the new mill plant which 
is of reinforced concrete with brick 
panels. The trimmings of the office 
building, including the cornice, are of 
granite, and the roof ts covered with 
slate. The construction ts practt- 
cally fireproof. The interior ts fin- 
.tshed in fumed quartered oak and 
contains the mull offices, agent's 
office, drafting room, and room tor 
stockholders’ meetings. <A well 
equipped garage ts provided in the 
basement. 

A feature in the arrangement of 
the plan is the provision for the 
employees coming for their pay, 
whereby they enter the basement from 
which they can easily reach the pay 
counter on the floor above, thus keep- 
ing the main office portion of the 
building free for the transaction of 
vegular business, and incidentally tn 
a more cleanly condition. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


Some Aspects of Industrial Housing 


I. INTRODUCTORY AND EXAMPLES OF INDUSTRIAL TOWN PLANNING 
FROM THE WORK OF JOHN NOLEN 


By CHARLES C. MAY 


includes the provision of adequate living fa- 

cilities in all cases where laws of supply and 
demand have failed to meet modern requirements. 
The terms used are necessarily inexact, for stand- 
ards of living do not lend themselves to precision in 
statement. Yet the idea includes, in a general way, 
both of the principal divisions of the subject: first, 
the improvement of existing conditions where hous- 
ing is bad because of congestion — overcrowding the 
acre, as in parts of most cities, and overcrowding 
the room, as in a few spots, at least, in nearly every 
town; and, second, the provision of new housing 
facilities to meet new or increased demands. The 
former has been and probably will always be a mat- 
ter of legislation and inspection ; the latter is a con- 
structive task which is inspiring in its combination 
of responsibility with opportunity. 

Roughly speaking, the recognition of the housing 
problem, in its first sense, dates in our own country 
from about the middle of the nineteenth century. At 
that time not a single city in the United States pos- 
sessed a building code to regulate the construction 
either of single family dwellings or of tenements. 
The legislative lead was taken by New York in the 
enaction of its tenement house law of 1867. As was 
natural, the bent thus imparted to efforts toward hous- 
ing reform has proven dominant through forty or fifty 
years. As city after city has awakened to the exis- 
tence of its own housing problem, attention has been 
focused very largely upon tenement conditions ; legis- 
lation has been aimed at remedying and restricting 
the tenement slum. Only to a far lesser degree has 
study been given to the social and economic condi- 
tions which have produced the tenement and the 
slum ; and only within a comparatively short period 
have laws been passed which aim specifically to pre- 
vent the growth of new slums like the old ones. To- 
day, too, the emphasis is placed far less exclusively 
upon the tenement as the seat of housing evils, for 
we know now that conditions which encourage epi- 
demics and tuberculosis, that constitute fire hazard, 
that foster immorality and breed defectives, are by 
no means confined to the tenement. Overcrowding 
the room is an evil far more widespread than over- 
crowding the acre, yet equally ominous. 

In these articles we are to be more particularly in- 
terested in the housing problem in its second sense 
—that of providing new housing to meet new de- 
mands, and, more particularly still, demands pro- 
duced by industrial expansion rather than those 


Tine broad subject of housing, as a problem, 


ordinarily met by the usual real-estate development. 

Beginnings in this sort of housing problem far 
antedate those in the first class already mentioned. 
The U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, in recent inves- 
tigations, found evidences of the ‘‘ company house ”’ 
back into the eighteenth century. Lowell, 1798, and 
Wilmington, 1831, are among the earliest examples. 
They were the forerunners of a large group where 
villages sprang up, oftentimes around a single in- 
dustry upon which they depended not only for their 
growth and prosperity, but for their very existence. 
One thinks at once of such towns as Hopedale and 
Whitinsville, Mass., and, in their early days, of 
Pullman and Gary, near Chicago, as examples of 
this inseparable relation between industry and town. 

Because this relation has been so close, the subject 
of industrial housing is intimately bound up with 
the several great movements that have marked in- 
dustrial progress during the last half century or so, 
with all the changes they have wrought. First came 
the movement toward consolidation, in which big 
business replaced small businesses. The mountain 
stream that formerly furnished power to a series of 
small, independent paper mills now runs idle and 
unhindered ; the mills have been ‘‘ absorbed,’’ the 
operatives scattered, or rather concentrated, many 
of them seeking a livelihood in the great mill of the 
city — the mill which has swallowed up their former 
means of employment. Everywhere and in every 
line of business the same process has taken place in 
the wave of centralization. Small towns have be- 
come booming cities ; an entire new group of indus- 
trial and commercial centers, each one a good sized 
metropolis, has arisen from the smaller towns that 
were wont to think they had perhaps reached their 
limit of expansion. 

We are all familiar with this vast change which 
within a few decades has diminished our rural popu- 
lation and multiplied our urban many times. Con- 
gestion of factories has ever been productive of 
congestion in the tenement district not far away. 
Thus the vast expansion of industry with its con- 
centration of population, its increasing employment 
of low waged employees, its gravitation toward 
traffic, supply and power centers, has proven a very 
potent factor in the exaggeration of the housing 
problem in both its aspects. 

But there has ensued a secondary reaction in large- 
scale industrial growth. City conditions have not 
proven permanently advantageous to the largest in- 
dustrial plants. The case is not unlike that of an- 
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other American phenomenon, 
the skyscraper. So long as it 
was an individual exception 
—a Singer Building] or a 
Woolworth tower —its promo- 
ters reaped large rewards and 
enjoyed singular advantages 
of light, air, and exposure be- 
yond their neighbors of the 
more ordinary type. But 
when gradually the movement 
spread over whole districts, 
and when the multi-storied 
structure was expressed not 
as a tower, covering only a 
small proportion of the lot, 
but as a gigantic box over all 
the area the law would allow, 
then it became evident that 
such development was inad- 
visable, uneconomic, and dis- 
astrous. So in the urbaniza- 
tion of industries, those first 
on the spot reaped probably all the anticipated bene- 
fits, and did so about in proportion as they were 
located nearest the very center of things. Presently, 
however, came need for expansion, and the cramp- 
ing restriction of the city street system made itself 
felt; new land must be acquired, and the greatly 
enhanced cost of real estate became a serious deter- 
rent ; at the same time carrying charges on the orig- 
inal plant had jumped to points only partly justified 
by the newly exalted value in the site itself. 

Hence arose that industrial countermarch of which 
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Plan of Kistler Industrial Village, Mifflin County, Pa. 
John Nolen, Landscape Architect 


Plan of Neponset Garden Village, East Walpole, Mass. 


John Nolen, Landscape Architect 


Mr. Graham R. Taylor treats in his book, “‘ Satellite 
Cities.’ One after another manufacturers of all 
classes have found it to their advantage to remove 
bodily from their central, urban situations into dis- 
tricts less congested,less expensive, and more flexible. 
Begun with individual instances as much as twenty 
years ago, the movement of industry toward the out- 
skirts of the city is to-day a general one of national 
importance. 

That this vast, industrial flux and reflux has a bear- 
ing upon the subject of housing, is obvious; yet the 
immediate reaction has not 
been such as might have been 
predicted. Decentralization 
of industries has given little 
or no relief from congestion 
in the tenements of the 
greater cities, nor from the 
need for a larger supply of 
inexpensive houses in the 
smaller ones. What it has 
produced in certain cases is a 
new population of wage- 
earners who must add a 
transportation cost to their 
expense budget, since in 
most cases the new factory 
facilities have been accom- 
panied by no corresponding 
facilities for houses. We 
find, therefore, instances of 
the condition pointed out by 
Mr. Taylor — large industrial 
areas in the suburbs, and ad- 
jacent to them, not acres of 
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well planned, cheap houses for the factory popula- 
tion, but houses for middle-class commuters whose 
work is in the city. The factory employees, on the 
other hand, continue to live in the tenement at the 
heart of the city’s congestion. Night and morning 
the two classes exchange places —country for city 
and vice versa. 

Such conditions bring out very clearly one of the 
difficult questions in the subject of industrial housing, 
—that of making some one really responsible for 
housing the worker. The employer has not recog- 
nized the responsibility as his, because he has here- 
tofore been more or less successful in his reliance 
upon a local or adjacent labor market to keep his 
payroll filled; the speculative builder has avoided it, 
because he has found richer returns in catering to 
the middle-class commuter; the governing body 
(federal, state, or municipal) has not accepted it, 
because America has, up to the present, feared such 
extension of the governmental function. The case 
has simply been allowed to go by default; as usual, 
everybody’s business has proven nobody’s business. 

Of late years, however, an increasing number of 
employers of labor, some among the comparatively 
small, many among the very largest, have taken this 
burden upon themselves. They have verified the 
conclusions reached by those best qualified to speak : 
first, that the influence of environment upon the 
individual worker is a vital element in his efficiency, 
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and in the aggregate becomes a factor of consid- 
erable weight in the balance between success and 
failure; second, that certainly for higher grades of 
workmen, and under certain conditions of employ- 
ment, for the lower paid employee as well, individual 
ownership of houses is desirable, not only for its very 
considerable saving to employers through steadying 
men in their jobs, but also for its healthy influence 
toward thrift, self-respect, and reliability upon the 
men themselves; third, that the failure of private 
initiative to provide industrial housing adequate in 
either quantity or quality must be accepted as a defi- 
nite conclusion, and that big business would do well 
therefore to include in its initial program of capital 
outlay a charge for housing its man-power, on much 
the same basis as that for housing its plant and 
equipment; fourth, that since the manufacturer’s 
primary job is turning out goods, not putting up and 
getting rid of houses, the employer must not look 
for profits on his housing program comparable to 
those of the speculative builder. His own returns 
must be and can be anticipated in other directions — 
directly, through stabilizing his forces and eliminat- 
ing the exorbitant waste of ‘‘ hiring and firing’’; and 
indirectly over a long period, through increased effi- 
ciency, health, and morale of the workers. 

Prompted by such considerations, numerous em- 
ployers of labor have taken the most radical step. 
They have removed beyond the city congestion, be- 
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yond the semi-civilization of the outskirts, to points 
where with plenty of room for expansion, unham- 
pered by external circumstances, they might work 
out a salvation under conditions of their own mak- 
ing. The responsibility they have assumed in so 
doing is no light one. In uprooting and transplant- 
ing a unit of population, be it large or small, the 
operator shoulders the moral obligation to provide 
not merely the physical requirements of bodily shel- 
ter and a means of obtaining food, but also some at 
least of the manifold social activities of a self-con- 
tained community. 

One might maintain that this problem is not differ- 
ent from that which has for many years confronted 
the mining companies in starting a new operation. 
The nature of the business usually locates the plant 
apart from conditions of settled town life — often- 
times in most inaccessible and uncompromising sur- 
roundings. Whatever settlement is to exist, must of 
necessity be provided and maintained by the com- 
pany itself. On the other hand, coal and iron mines 
are not inexhaustible, nor are their plants readily 
transformed into other lines of industry. With few 
exceptions, therefore, the companies have in the 


past regarded these settlements as temporary, their 
housing investments as short termed, and any but 
the cheapest construction unwarranted. These con- 
ditions have constituted the mining towns as special 
cases, and have tended to lower their housing stand- 
ards, so that while their problem has, in fact, been 
similar to this newer one, the distinction comes in 
the spirit in which the problem has been attacked. 
It might not be unjust to suggest that whereas in the 
older types of mining camp the policy too often ap- 
peared to provide as little and as cheap housing as 
the company could “‘ get away with,’’ the newer 
idea says distinctly that the employer is justified in 
providing all that can be paid for without involving 
an economic fallacy. 

In times less abnormal than the present, it might 
have been conceivable that the growth of this newer 
conception of the relation of housing to industry 
could work out a solution in the natural course of 
events. The process would have developed through 
generations of growth, setback, and modification. 
Actually, war conditions have placed the whole 
problem in a totally different light. What was for- 
merly regarded by many employers as welfare work, 
to be entered upon or 
not, as a matter of de- 
batable policy, has sud- 
denly loomed up as the 
stiffest requirement in 
DEUED AAD antes their emergency pro- 

ee eee gram. The facts are 
oasis becoming too well known 
to require more than the 
briefest mention. We 
know, for instance, that 
within the next few 
months the New Jersey 
meadows along Newark 
Bay will become the seat 
of a tremendous ship- 
building industry — 
where its 15,000 work- 
ers are to live, nobody 
knows. We know, too, 
that Bridgeport is build- 
ing another munition 
plant, toward which the 
federal government has 
contributed two and one- 
half million dollars. 
Several thousand work- 
men will be required to 
man that plant, yet not a 
single home has Bridge- 
port to offer them. We 
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Plan of Loveland Farms, Coitsville Township, Ohio. John Nolen, Landscape Architect 


have heard the appeal 
from Newburgh, N. Y., 
whose prospective short- 
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age amounts to 2,000. Not to multiply instances, but 
to sum them up, we are told that government con- 
tracts now pending will require the transfer, within 
a very few months, of no less than 136,000 workers, 
five-sixths of whom must be placed in the already 
congested regions of New England and the other 
Eastern states. The accommodations for receiving 
this army being practically nil, it is obvious that the 
situation rapidly approaches the intolerable. The 
task is too big for the employer ; it is too big for the 
municipality or the state. The emergency is national 
in scale. Happily, there are signs that federal 
authorities are becoming alive to the situation. Let 
us hope that traditional reluctance will not prevent 
action upon a scale as broad as the need. 

In subdividing the matter of industrial housing, 
we have distinguished, somewhat arbitrarily, two 
main types. They are, to be sure, traversed by 
cross currents, and merge into each other at many 
points; but if not regarded too rigidly the distinction 
is useful. Roughly, then, we may speak, first, of 
the industrial village proper, where an employer 
seeks to house his own working force, and in doing 
so provides an industrial housing development 
which is (or approaches) an independent commu- 
nity ; second, of the town or city where a housing 
corporation or similar agency seeks to provide 
housing facilities for workers in order to meet an 
acknowledged shortage, but irrespective of any par- 
ticular industry or concern. 

War-time housing might fall into either of these 
classes ; that is, should government aid be confined 
to an advance of money to further housing develop- 
ments already planned but held up for lack of funds, 
its action would doubtless be impartial as between 
housing corporation and individual employer. Or, 
in the event of our own country following England’s 


example by taking up the building program itself, 
government activity would in all probability in- 
clude both the independent munition town, compa- 
rable to Well Hall in England, and the industrial 
suburb or section of an already existing commu- 
nity. 


Among those who have been identified from the 
first with problems of industrial town planning, 
none has thought more deeply nor practised more 
widely than Mr. John Nolen of Cambridge. The 
general plans which we are privileged to repro- 
duce herewith give hints of an exceptional range of 
activity ; they are at the same time suggestive of 
the individuality which attaches to each industrial 
problem, and which must dictate its solution. 

Of these plans, all except one come within the 
class that we have called the industrial village 
proper ; that is, a housing development created pri- 
marily to care for the employees of a single con- 
cern. The exception is found in the plans of 
Kingsport, Tenn., where a corporation has set out to 
meet the housing needs of an entire town — a town 
whose phenomenal growth has far outstripped the 
possibilities of home building under private initia- 
tive. 

Looking at these plans even casually, certain 
characteristics are immediately noticeable. Some 
have to a very great degree the qualities of inde- 
pendent, self-contained units; others reflect, even 
on paper, something of the fragmentary, incomplete 
aspect which was very marked in the original con- 
ditions of the problem, and which the most skilful 
treatment by the town planner cannot wholly obvi- 
ate. This desirable unity and completeness in a 
community plan may be inherent with the property 
itself, or it may to some extent be attained ; that 


Plan of Green Actes, Waterbury, Conn. John Nolen, Landscape Architect 
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GENERAL PLAN OF OVERLOOK COLONY, BRANDYWINE HUNDRED, 
at NEWCASTLE COUNTY, DELAWARE 


JOHN NOLEN, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


N exceptionally interesting and successful development in 
spite of severe handicaps in irregularity of boundaries 
and contour of property. The three isolated arms of land 
have been brought into a unified and coherent scheme by care- 
fully located arteries of travel, and the development of the 


central depression into a parked space to be enjoyed by all 
members of the community. This plot also-tillustrates the 
difficulties encountered by the town planner when the limiting 
boundaries of the property are not sufficiently definite to insure 
independence of developments occurring on adjoining Sites. 
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is, for the first, the tract may be fortunately bounded 
by natural features, such as a river, a forest, a park, 
or an important thoroughfare. Any one of such 
features will give definition to the property, and will 
go far toward enabling the town planner and the 
architect to produce within these bounds the atmos- 
phere that should pervade the well planned commu- 
nity. Note, for example, Kistler Industrial Village, 
with two sides of its triangle, bounded, the one by 
a river, the other by the railroad; similarly in the 
Loveland Farms tract, note how the broad thorough- 
fares on two sides, and the factories on the third, 
perform the same function. Lacking such topo- 
graphical aids, the sense of unity must be produced 
artificially if at all. To do this requires a wise co- 
operation between owner and town planner, and 
itis here that the owner often fails to realize the 
best possibilities of his project by not calling for ex- 
pert advice until too late. The town planner ought 
to be developing his studies at the same time that 
the owner is carrying on negotiations for the land he 
needs for the new development. Only so will the 
relative importance of various plots become evident; 
only so can be avoided the state of affairs that too 
frequently occurs—an essential street connection 
blocked because the land is adversely owned and 
held at a prohibitive figure. Co-operating with the 
planner, the owner may usually acquire his land 
quietly, without publicity, until the essentials for his 
program arein hand. They will act without public- 
ity, not in order to take advantage of previous 
owners, but simply to avoid being themselves taken 
advantage of by others. Sucha procedure, adopted 
in the case of the Neponset Garden Village at Wal- 
pole, Mass., worked out with generally satisfactory 
results. The most important plots were acquired at 
equitable figures, and those not so important were 
worked into the plan as they stood. 

When the planner enters the problem late, unfa- 
vorable property lines must usually be regarded as 
fixed — one of the given conditions, at the best, to be 
transformed into an opportunity; at the worst, to be 
accepted and ameliorated so far as may be. Looked 
at from this point of view, the plan of Green Acres, 
at Waterbury, Conn., is not equally fortunate with 
that, for instance, of Loveland Farms. In several 
portions it shows cases where lotting is not ideal, 
where economy of street development is not to be 
wholly attained, and where the executed work must 
fall short of its possibilities, were the artificial 
boundaries of the property less exacting. 

Among the desirable natural boundaries of a de- 
velopment we listed a river. That term should be 
understood in its literal sense — not as meaning any 
piece of water, large or small. The point is, it must, 
in fact, dound, that is, it must be of sufficient size to 
form a real limitation. A river or a lake will do 
this acceptably, whereas a small stream marking 


the property line is usually a serious detriment. 
The planner may find such a stream of great natural 
possibilities for a boundary park; yet controlling 
only one bank he is powerless to realize the ideal, if 
the opposite side happens, as it usually does, to be 
left in an unsightly, unsanitary, or run-down condi- 
tion. Or supposing the lay of the land suggests a 
community swimming pool for summer, a skating 
pond for winter — however ideal the location, how- 
ever slight might be the expense involved, nothing 
can be undertaken which will flood any square foot 
of the opposite bank. In somewhat the same way a 
boundary street has its disadvantages. To be sure, 
the planner is not here prohibited from developing 
as he likes on his own side, but he cannot hope to 
gain his effect of unity in the face of an uncon- 
trolled development across the street. 

One would say at once that the obvious solution 
for such difficulties is in co-operation with adjoining 
property owners. So it is, provided they will con- 
sent to co-operate. In case the land in question is 
owned by one individual or one company, it can 
often be managed, for self-interest will point out the 
advantages of co-operation. It is when the land is 
held by various interests, under varying conditions, 
that the real (and the usual) difficulty arises. In 
such cases it is hardly to be expected that those not 
primarily interested will attain a concert of action, 
especially such as will commit them to a line of 
action or, perhaps, restriction for a term of years. 

By far the best place for an artificial boundary, 
from the town planner’s standpoint, is along the rear 
lot lines; that is, in any block the property owners 
will all face a street wholly within their own com- 
munity, and will turn their backs upon the prop- 
erty adversely owned. We do not, in this, advocate 
adopting such a method as a rule of general applica- 
tion. To do so would be to violate a town-plan- 
ning fundamental — the articulation of the new street 
layout with the main, through arteries of traffic and 
transportation ; the provision of a natural circulatory 
system, not only within the community itself, but 
with relation to other communities on every side. 
Some of the most troublesome conditions in the 
older, middle-sized cities are those that have arisen 
when villages that were formerly far apart have 
gradually grown toward each other to the meeting 
point, only to discover that their thoroughfares were 
totally unrelated, and could not be hooked up with- 
out large outlay for replanning. 

The general plan of Overlook Colony contains illus- 
trations of several of the points we have mentioned. 
As it stands, this is a very successful and beautiful 
piece of work, and it is so in spite of several condi- 
tions that were exacting — not to say exasperating. 
First of all, the outline of the property is anything 
but conducive to unity, its jogs and angles are hap- 
hazard and unrelated; second, the boundaries are 
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nearly all artificial andindecisive. Beginning at the 
extreme northern corner, all down the eastern side, 
around to the parked thoroughfare on the west, no 
portion of this tract can be made invulnerable to 
harm from adjoining land; the northern boundary 
of the western tract is, as we have seen, good —the 
lots front on a street of their own and are compara- 
tively independent of what happens to the rear of 
them. Similarly, the railroad at the extreme north- 
ern boundary is an effectual line of demarcation ; 
between these areas, note that the property line runs 
with the center of the stream. Here the whole fate 
of that wooded valley may be said to depend not so 
much upon the art of the landscaping on the side of 
the Colony as upon the character of the opposite 
bank. Third, and most important of all as affecting 
the property itself, the topography would have been 
the despair of the old-style real-estate operator. 
Now that the solution is before us, we see that it 
is the only one. That depression of twenty feet or 
more in the middle of the development, with the 
creek running through it at the bottom, was a 
“jumping-off place’’ as one walked north from the 
Wilmington Post Road; but, build a small dam at 
the eastern outlet to the natural basin and we have 
at once the axial ‘feature around which the whole 
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Plan of Allwood, N. J., John Nolen, Landscape Architect 


plan is designed; put a bandstand across the pond 
from the head of the village green, leave the grass 
slopes of the valley natural and open to the public, 
and we have at once the elements which not only 
make for a wholesome community life, but make 
such a life difficult to avoid. It would be hard to 
find a better example of a case where a seeming 
serious handicap had been made a valuable asset. 
The general plan of Allwood is particularly inter- 
esting because it presents one of the best American 
examples of clean-cut, industrial town planning. 
Here all active work on the site was preceded by 
study of the best work of other countries; experts 
were early retained to cover the several departments, 
and, what is more unusual, the factory locations and 
layout were considered as an integral part of the 
general plan. In other words, this plan of Allwood 
displays all the features of comprehensive planning, 
of zoning, of generous reservations for public and 
semi-public uses, of gradation of street widths and 
lot sizes to respective uses — all those features which 
have been best exemplified in the Garden Village 
of Letchworth in England. Not only Allwood, but 


every one of these plans of Mr. Nolen’s will bear 
the closest scrutiny and will repay minute study. 
(To be continued.) 


The Statler Idea in Hotel Planning and Equipment 


II. SAMPLE ROOM FLOORS AND RESTAURANT SERVICE 


By W. SYDNEY WAGNER 
Of George B. Post & Sons, Architects 


expose in detail the salient points of the Statler 

idea as it is expressed in the planning and equip- 
ment of the typical floor. My reason for this de- 
tailed exposition was, as I stated therein, that no- 
where is the expression of this idea more clear cut 
and characteristic, more readable to him who runs, 
more important as a fac- 
tor of success, than in this 
typical floor. 


I. the preceding article it was my endeavor to 


trunks, and the rooms are therefore located with 
special reference to their accessibility from the 
freight elevators. 

These rooms also serve as sleeping rooms for the 
merchant displaying his goods, and it was this func- 
tion that first determined their grouping as a part 
of the typical guest room floor. 

It was found, however, 
that there were many ob- 
jections to this arrange- 
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equipment of the other 


ment. The dragging of 
the heavy sample trunks 


parts of the hotel this 


great idea is just as much 


along the public corridors 
was objectionable to the 


a guiding lamp, an in- 
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judgment, and as fully 
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other guests, and also 
caused much damage to 
the walls and trim. In 
the later hotels, there- 


cal floor. Yet the very 


fore, these rooms are 
found removed from the 


parts, their complex and 
more varied functions, 
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makes its expression less 
apparent and impossible 
of concise typical expo- 
sition within the scope of this article. It must suf- 
fice, therefore, to touch upon only the more important 
and general manifestations of the idea in these parts. 
Of these, the expression of the sample room floor as 
exemplified in the Detroit and St. Louis hotels is the 
most significant. 

In the two earlier hotels these rooms form an inte- 
gral part of the typical floor. They are large rooms 
devoted to the display of samples of merchandise. 
Salesmen’s samples are usually packed in large 


Main Floor Plan, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. ‘Y. 


Esenwein & Johnson, Architects 


typical floor, and grouped 
into separate sample room 
floors. In the St. Louis 
hotel these rooms form 
three complete floors 
located below the typical guest room floors, and just 
above the helps’ dormitory floor. 

The advantages of this arrangement are many. 
The corridors, rooms, walls, doors, and door frames 
can be designed to withstand the rough usage in- 
cident to the handling of the sample trunks; the 
freight elevator service necessary in this handling is 
reduced in run, and consequently is capable of bet- 
ter service ; persons calling to inspect the display of 
samples do not feel that they are intruding upon a 
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Main Floor Plan, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, O. 
George B. Post & Sons, Architects 
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sleeping room floor —it permits of architectural ex- 
pression on the exterior through the use of larger 
windows, and consequently provides better light for 
these rooms. It facilitates the service of the room 
clerk in the front office, because it differentiates most 
distinctly on his room rack the sample rooms from 
the guest rooms and prevents confusion. 

The sample room must provide a dual service. 
Primarily it must be 
suitable for the dis- 
play, to their great- 
est advantage, of 


quiet and helpful background, rather than the usual 
assertive anvil-chorus, to the display. 

Next in importance to the guest room and sample 
room service of the hotel is the restaurant service. 
This includes not only the public dining and ban- 
queting rooms, but also the service dependencies of 
these rooms located on the principal floors, and of 
these the kitchen is by far the most important. 

It might well be 
maintained that this 
service is of equal, 
importance with 


the various kinds of 


merchandise and 
samples. Secon- 
darily, as the mer- 
chant, for reasons of 
economy and _ sur- 
veillance, usually 
demands sleeping 
and living accom- 
modations in the 
same room with his 
display, it must pro- 
vide these without 
interfering with the dis- 
play, inspection, or sale of 
the merchandise. 

In the St. Louis house 
will be found the best ex- 
pression of the sample 
room. In these rooms the 
beds, when not in use, fold 
back — ‘‘ disappear’? — 
into a ventilated closet, 
and the dresser and the 
entrance to the bathroom are located in an alcove. 
This arrangement leaves the room proper clear of 
all furniture other than that required for sample dis- 
play purposes ; provides the maximum amount of 
wall space, and removes from sight all suggestion of 
a sleeping room, which might be objectionable to 
visitors calling to inspect the display. This last is 
of particular importance where the display is of such 
character as to attract women visitors. 

The details of the plan, equipment, and furnishing 
of these rooms all reflect the constant effort always 
to provide better service. In this case it is display 
service. 

The radiators are low to permit of sample tables 
being placed over them; the room door opening's 
are of extra width to allow the passage of the big 
sample trunks, and the jambs are of steel to with- 
stand the wear and tear incident to their passage. 
The lighting fixtures and receptacles are designed 
and located to give the best lighting to the greatest 
variety of merchandise. The color tones of the wall, 
floor, and furniture coverings are neutral, forming a 
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that of the guest 
rooms, for, no mat- 
ter how perfect the 
room service may 
be, if the hotel lacks 
good restaurant ser- 
vice it can never at- 
tain a full measure 
of success. If, on 
the other hand, this 
service is of such 
distinctive charac- 
ter as to create wide- 
spread, favorable com- 
ment, it will lift the name 
and fame of the hotel above 
all others. It is still true, 
that the way to the 
traveling public’s heart is 
‘“ through its stomach.”’ 

To make possible this 
ideal of service involves 
the proper location of din- 
ing rooms, not only in 
relation to the convenience of the guests and public, 
but also to their accessibility from the kitchen and 
their other service departments. To produce effi- 
cient and economical service, the kitchen should, if 
possible, be located on the same floor as the main 
dining room. This is of particular importance in 
the smaller cities, where it is at all times difficult to 
secure efficient waiters. If, then, the waiter is com- 
pelled to constantly climb up and down the stairs 
during his service, he will soon leave to seek more 
comfortable employment. In the larger cities such 
as New York, which is the waiters’ Mecca, this objec- 
tion is of lesser degree, but it remains an objection 
nevertheless. 

In the planning of the Statler Hotels, one of the 
fixed requirements is, and has been from the incep- 


‘tion of the first hotel for this company, that the 


main kitchen must be located on the same floor level 
as the principal dining rooms. 

To this principle has been sacrificed the possibil- 
ity of securing much valuable outside rental space 
on the ground floor in the form of stores and shops — 
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rental space which in the majority of instances is in 

other hotel plans the governing factor that controls 

the architect in the arrangement of the public floor 

and in the relations of kitchen and dining rooms: 
While the merits of 
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conditions where it is possible and highly desirable, 
from the standpoint of adequate service, that it be 

kept on the same floor with the dining rooms. 
As a horrible example of this sort I wish to men- 
tion one with which I 


this principle may be TE <q) WS y _ am familiar — one which 
difficult of justification ae Sat = sud | [hea is particularly flagrant 
from the short-sighted ner =A pea SAMPLE ] because of the promi- 
standpoint of financial —C | ie nence of the building, 
returns, yet its value SAMPLE ell i aN ; q the lack of necessity for 
as a means of securing o |e lop ==] doing what was done, 
better service is unques- ile} ante [Joamrce Hele and the utter absence of 
tionable. It “‘ does its aed 3 ee F : 4 judgment and responsi- 
bit’’ toward producing [L ach I= - =e bility displayed in the 
a perfect hotel, and in fea ive | pia =o arrangement of the plan. 
this lies its true virtue. tid ae, CSTs PoP a au This was an hotel pro- 

Only where, as in the ps Orig yaeATE® peep gs) iene ae ject representing an 
St. Louis hotel, the SAMPLE aL investment of over thir- 
ground area was so re- | . Site ee peter oe: egy, teen millions of dollars. 
stricted as to make it = = 4 Ps at 4P 2 The ground area was 


impossible to apply this 
principle without seri- 
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such as to permit of an 
ideal solution of the 


SAMPLE SAMPLE 


ru Su 


ously dislocating the 
other essential units of 
the ground floor plan, was the kitchen of necessity 
placed in the basement; and here the unusual im- 
portance attached to this dining room sefvice is 
clearly apparent in the planning and equipment of 
the service pantry on 
the dining room level 
—a pantry equipped 
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problem, yet the entire 
plan was made subser- 
vient to the stores placed on every frontage. The 
main dining room, on a mezzanine floor, was not 
visible from the lobby, nor easily accessible from 
the elevators or stairways. The main kitchen was 
placed in the basement, 
two full floors below the 
dining room, and as a 


with refrigerators, 
warmers, silver and 
plate racks, and service 
bar; with an endless 
chain dish conveyor to 
carry all soiled dishes to 
the dish-washing depart- 
ment below; with a 
linen chute to carry the 
soiled linen to the laun- 
dry ; with a double stair- 
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crowning climax to this 
grim and costly comedy 
of plan, the service be- 
tween kitchen and din- 
ing room depended upon 
an escalator stairway of 
a new, unproven type. 
This stairway broke 
down completely under 
the first day’s service 
and could never again 


ROOM 


be operated. For 


way designed to prevent 
the crossing or conges- 
tion of waiter traffic. It 
is apparent inthe myriad 
details of arrangement 


months thereafter the 
management was forced 
to depend upon asmall, 
secondary, and wholly 


in the kitchen below, 
where everything re- 
quired by the waiter is 
in relative proximity to the service stairway. 

Many owners, and most architects, fail to realize 
the importance of this principle. To many the lure 
of high revenues from store rentals is irresistible ; 
the statement of the estimated earnings of the pro- 
posed hotel, swollen wonderfully by the figures for 
these store rentals, proves the convincing argument 
in relegating the kitchen to another floor, under 
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inadequate kitchen for 
this most important din- 
ing room service. The 
escalator has been removed and thousands of dollars 
spent to remedy this defective service condition, 
yet the service can never be made satisfactory with- 
out radical and practically prohibitive changes in the 
public floors. 

In other hotels the kitchens have been located on 
a floor above the dining room, making it necessary 
for the waiters to serve downstairs. Now, if there 
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is one thing more difficult and trying to do than to 
carry a loaded tray upstairs, it is to carry one down 
— one trial will convince anyone. Yet many hotels 
are designed (but by no means operated) in blissful 
ignorance of this fact. 

The details of the Statler kitchen, with its many 
departments of food storage, preparation, cooking, 
and service; its many problems of ventilation, 
draft, refrigeration, heating, and circulation; its 
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Any further discussion and examination of the 
other and less typical differences would only add to 
the burden of proof already given of the singleness 
of idea behind them; would only drive home more 
clearly the fact that this idea is applied to and ex- 
pressed in every part of the hotel structure, from 
the plan of the typical floor to the profile of the 
smallest moulding on an obscure wall. 

This idea, as I have shown, is not a mysterious 
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Detailed Floor Plan of Kitchen, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 
George B. Post & Sons and Mauran, Russell & Crowell, Associate Architects 


dependent departments of dish washing, baking, sil- 
ver cleaning and repair, room service, etc., are of 
entirely too technical and varied a character to per- 
mit of even the most superficial exposition here. 
The kitchen of the St. Louis hotel reproduced here 
in plan, and characterized as the best of the Statler 
kitchens, must therefore suffice. 

Sufficient also, I believe, have been the discussion 
and examples given of the Statler idea as expressed 
in the plan and equipment of the buildings to show 
wherein these hotels differ from others, and to 
explain the simple reasons for these differences. 


something concealed behind a veil of secrecy and ac- 
cessible only to the initiate — it is simply the idea 
of service. 

It is the constant effort, the absolute necessity of 
realizing and upholding these high ideals of service, 
which has resulted in so clear a demonstration in 
the plan and equipment of the Statler Hotels of the 
principles of simplification and standardization. It 
is to these two great principles and to the high ideal 
of service that the architect must look for the ultimate 
solution of that now most complex of his problems, 
the modern hotel. 
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The Ironwork of Jean Tijou 


II. 


HIS CRAFTSMANSHIP AT ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, LONDON 


By R. RANDAL PHILLIPS 


Bs ccc work at St. Paul’s as may be seen from 
the accompanying illustrations was on an equally 
fine scale with that at Hampton Court described 
in the previous paper. All the ironwork in the cathe- 
dral is not Tijou’s, —some was done by contempo- 
rary and later smiths, — but the major portion of it is, 
including the work in the choir, the balustrading to 
that amazing circular stairs which stands out straight 
fromthe wall of the southwest tower, the balustrade to 
the whispering gallery, and various grilles and gates. 
The most remarkable of all this work is that in the 
choir. It is well preserved and has not been much 
restored, or where restorations have been made, the 
work is very skilfully handled. It is not, however, 
in its original positions. The organ, now placed on 
either side at the entrance to the choir, originally 
stood in the middle, and the gates which now enclose 
the sanctuary, facing the north and south aisles, 
originally occupied positions under the organ case, 
facing west ; while the elaborate rail across the en- 
trance to the choir was originally the altar rail. The 
alterations were made when the new high altar was 
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set up by Bodley and Garner in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. 2 

The great gates facing north and south into the 
aisles, each consist of a central panel and two side 
panels, one of which opens, giving a way across the 
sanctuary in front of the altar, the panels being en- 
closed within a brass frame divided by pilasters and 
crowned by an iron overthrow. The central panels, 
and the one to the east in each case, together with 
the overthrow, are Tijou’s; the remaining panels, 
that is to say the two opening gates on the west 
side, being modern work. The central panel, both 
north and south, is in reality made up of two gates, 
those facing the north aisle (with embossed plaques of 
the four evangelists in the corners, as shown in the 
illustration) having originally been the central gates 
under the organ, the two other panels, now fixed in the 
aisle screens, having been gates on either side. The 
new work is executed with astonishing skill, but the 
hand of the master is seen in the old work, in the 
perfection of the embossed leafage, and the beauti- 
fully preserved line of the scrolls. Adjourning these 


Wrought Iron Panel in Back of Choir Stalls, St. Paul’s Cathedral 
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screens are the gates to the ambulatory, which show 
Tijou’s skill in another remarkable degree. The 
scrollwork in the filling of these gates has a filigree 
effect when seen silhouetted against the dark inte- 
rior of the chapel, but it is not in the least ‘‘ thin,’’ 
being good smithcraft, free and flowing. 

The St. Paul’s accounts furnish detailed particu- 
lars of the work which Tijou supplied, and as indi- 
cating the manner of the time it is interesting to 
give a few extracts. 

The first entry is for November, 1691, as follows: 


To Mons. Tijoue ffor the Ironworke of 
two windows ffor ye Choire, vizt ffor 


SA CHLGRAON Daal OC meee a eet et ee 96 08 00 
ffor 45 foot runing of the Groteske 
DATS Eeeee Metered | Sey SM ka 13 10 00 
ffor workmanshippe of ye two Scrowles 
iD Gy CR KC V Geta ueee oe eee ene 2 Ce oe 06 00 00 
(signed) Reced 
Jeligor 


Sept. 17, 1695* 


*This date refers to the time of payment, nearly four years after the 
work was completed. 
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Central Gates, North Choir Aisle, St. Paul’s Cathedral 
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Choir Gates Shown at Left 


(It does not say where this work was wrought, but 
as in most instances the entries state from’ Hampton 
Court, presumably the foundry was there.) 

Many similar entries appear, covering nearly the 
whole of the windows, most of which were Tijou’s 
work. 

To John Tijoue ffor iron worke of the 

Rayles of-Dwo Stair Casesse sass == 40 00 00 

ffor two little windows in ye sd Staire 20 00 00 

ffor 12 paire hinges ffor Choire 14s each 

and 48 steel handles ffor the drawing 

seats in the Choire 5s each. 


A number of ‘‘Groteske Panels’’ were supplied 
for the Choir, measuring more than 150 feet over all, 
at 40s per foot. 

‘“Ye Iron Screene under ye organ case in ye 
Choire, 221 ft. super’’ was supplied by Tijou under 
a contract at 42 per foot. 

Hopton, a Joiner, was paid ‘‘ffor gluing of boards 
for Mr. Tijoue to draw ye Iron screene upon and 
also for Mr. Gibbons, a model ffor seats in Choire 
and ye Altar, and ye Deans seat.’’ 

Tijou was paid 4525 for eight windows supplied 
in January, 1700, the windows themselves costing 
4412 08d 06s,‘ 8 scrowles for top of windows 40 00 00, 
and for 364 fete ornaments in ye double barrs of ye 
same 72 16 00.’’ 

The high railings which entirely surrounded St. 
Paul’s were cast by Tijou at Lamberhurst, in Sus- 
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sex, and are believed to have been the last ironwork 
of any magnitude cast or wrought in that county. 
According to Miss Phillimore, Wren, who doubtless 
intended to employ Tijou, wanted a low, graceful 
railing of hammered iron, which, in all probability, 
would have included some of Tijou’s finest work ; 
but was overruled by the Commissioners, who deter- 
mined that the railing should be a high one, and that 
it should be of cast iron. The western portion of 
this railing, together with the gates at that end, 
were sold in 1874 to an iron merchant at Bow, who 
disposed of it to a client in Toronto; but the vessel 
carrying the ironwork was wrecked, and the whole 


Secondary Gate, North Choir Aisle 


was lost, with the exception of a small portion that 
was salved and is now preserved in Canada. 

From the accounts we know that Tijou was work- 
ing at St. Paul’s for twenty years, from 1691 till 
1711, but after that date we lose all trace of him, 
and, like his beginning, his end is an unknown tale. 
But if we know so little of the man himself, we are 
fortunate in still possessing the bulk of the finest 
craftsmanship that was wrought either by his own 
hand or to his design and under his immediate super- 
vision. Weare also able to judge of the executive 
ability the man must have possessed, for shortly after 
his arrival in England the number of commissions he 
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Bay of Choir Rail 


Details of Ironwork Wrought by Jean Tijou, St. Paul’s Cathedral, London 
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received and the speed and great care with which 
they were executed, would indicate that he had sur- 
rounded himself with other capable craftsmen. 

In studying his work in comparison with what 
had been done in England before his time, and with 
the ironwork of those who followed him, we see at 
once that an entirely new departure was effected 
by Tijou. He brought with him a French influence 
that wholly changed the character of English smith- 


craft. Before his time the possibilities of rich leaf- 
age, of embossed masks and panels, had not been 
realized. It was Tijou who set the model and 
created a new school of English ironwork, and so 
high was the standard of his execution that it was 
never excelled either by contemporary or later crafts- 
men. It is the perfection of craftsmanship, for it 
preserves the freedom of the smith with the studied 
art of the designer, and as such is a unique heritage. 


Wrought Iron Screen in South Choir Aisle, St. Paul’s Cathedral 


See Frontispiece for Detail of Center Gates 


The Need for Industrial Housing 


THIS GREAT PROBLEM NOW BEFORE THE ATTENTION OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
REQUIRES THE SERVICES OF ARCHITECTS FOR ITS PROPER DEVELOPMENT 


industrial workers, who are required in great 

numbers to keep production up to the scale of the 
country’s war needs, has gradually been recognized 
as one of the vital problems of the day. Inits proper 
solution is held the promise of speeding up the ship- 
building program — one of the immediate results the 
Government must accomplish. 

The necessity of providing houses for the workers, 
where they may enjoy normal family life and such 
sanitary conveniences and opportunities for recrea- 
tion after their hours of labor as will ensure decent, 
healthful living, has not been overlooked by all manu- 
facturers, and could not well be, for it has been appar- 
ent to any one conversant with conditions that the 
great “‘overturn’’ of labor, with its attendant tre- 
mendous cost, was the direct result of assembling men 
at newly created plants devoid of any housing facilli- 
ties, and in many cases even adequate transportation 
to bring them to and from centers where they could 
be accommodated. Much as they realized the situa- 
tion and perceived the remedy, the manufacturers 
themselves were powerless to supply the deficiencies. 
Such tremendous demands for war materials were 
placed by the Government upon them that all of 
their capital resources were required for the expan- 
sion of their plants, purchase of raw materials, and 
equipment. To illustrate the extent to which manu- 
facturers must provide working capital, it may be 
stated that one large corporation has contracts cover- 
ing $300,000,000, contrasted with its normal com- 
mercial business of $40,000,000, and another’s 
contracts total $150,000,000, compared with a normal 
business of $10,000,000. It is evident from condi- 
tions such as these that local capital cannot assume 
the responsibility of supplying the housing shortage. 
Many concerns at the beginning of the industrial 
expansion attempted to supply their own needs, but 
their plans had to be abandoned because they could 
not secure the necessary credit beyond that for work- 
ing capital. 

The solution of the difficulty must therefore be 
looked for through Government aid, as it has already 
been accomplished in England, where the identical 
problems we are now facing have been solved to 
an appreciably large extent. 

The importance of immediate action to relieve 
present chaotic conditions was brought forcefully to 
the attention of the Government by Homer L. Fer- 
guson, President of the Newport News Ship build- 
ing Company, testifying at the recent investigation 
of shipbuilding progress conducted by the Senate 


ie the past few weeks the necessity of housing the 
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Commerce Committee. He saidin part: ‘‘ The hous- 
ing problem is one of the most vital factors facing the 
Government in the conduct of the war. You cannot 
get the ships unless houses are provided for work- 
men. We want to add 5,000 men to our force, and 
there is no where in Newport News for them to live. 
I understand that conditions elsewhere are equally 
as bad 

This statement was made on January 8th and 
since then considerable action has taken place that 
indicates the Government recognizes the need of its 
help and is making plans to furnish substantial as- 
sistance. The events of the last few days may be 
briefly reviewed to show what steps are being taken. 

Shortly previous to the present activity, Secretary 
of War Baker, acting as Chairman of the Council of 
National Defense, appointed a committee of five to 
study the needs of housing war workers. This fol- 
lowed a hearing conducted by the Advisory Commis- 
sion of the Council of National Defense instigated by 
the results of an investigation begun last June by 
Samuel Gompers, Chairman of the Committee on 
Labor, through one of the subdivisions of his Com- 
mittee on Welfare Work, which, however, have not 
been made public. 

The committee appointed by Mr. Baker was com- 
posed of the following members: Otto M. Eidlitz, 
New York builder, Chairman; Gertrude Beeks Eas- 
ley, Director of Welfare Department, National Civic 
Federation ; Theodore W. Robinson, Vice-President 
of Illinois Steel Company; Wm. J. Spencer, Build- 
ing Trades Department, American Federation of 
Labor, and Charles G. DuBois, of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. It may be re- 
marked in passing that the great body of American 
architects, many of whom have contributed largely 
to our knowledge of town planning and housing, 
might have been represented on this committee by 
at least one member of their profession to the bene- 
fit of the committee’s survey of a difficult problem ; 
but the sense of well ordered building, directed, as it 
can only be, under the hand of a competent archi- 
tect, is not one of the attributes possessed by the 
powers at Washington. 

This committee completed its work, and after the 
receipt of its report Mr. Eidlitz was appointed a 
committee of one to confer with the three depart- 
ments concerned —the Army, Navy, and Shipping 
Board — with a view to obtaining early action: Inits 
report to the Council of National Defense the com- 
mittee included certain recommendations comprising, 
in part, the creation of an administrative agency to 
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direct the housing problem for the Government, 
which it is hoped will be allowed an appropriation by 
Congress of not less than $100,000,000 to be loaned 
for a period of years at a low rate of interest to 
contractors who are building ships and making mu- 
nitions for the Government. 

It recommends that the problem be considered 
only as a war measure and that Government aid be 
rigidly confined to such industries and communities 
as can clearly prove that their output of essential 
war supplies would otherwise be restricted. 

It further states as its belief that considerable 
congestion can be avoided in the future if the organ- 
ized agencies of the Government making contracts 
give due consideration to labor supply and housing 
facilities prior to closing contracts, so that undue 
concentration of workers may be prevented in any 
one locality. 

Particular advantages claimed for this means of 
handling the problem are that it would place the re- 
- sponsibility for the expenditure of the money on the 
corporations, would tend to interest local capital, 
and would excuse the Government from determining 
the needs in particular instances, since the liability 
placed on the individual corporations that received 
the loans would be expected to prevent automatically 
any reckless or extravagant building. 

From the fact that President Wilson conferred 
with the committee on the day previous to the publi- 
cation of the report, it may be considered to express, 
more or less, the views of the Administration and 
indicate the probable line of action the Government 
will pursue. 

The suggested solution of this emergency problem 
entails many departures from traditional American 
Government functions, and because of precedents 
such action may establish, the subject has a broad 
interest for architects, who by nature of their pro- 
fession have largely directed private enterprise in 
housing from the establishment of the country. 
With the intimate knowledge they have of housing 
conditions, architects realize that housing shortage 
is no new problem — it is a condition of long stand- 
ing, and has only now been brought to the attention 
of the public in such a manner that it can be meas- 
ured in terms the entire people can understand, be- 
cause of the present extremely aggravated state. 
Knowing these conditions, architects cannot but see 
in the above outlined program a strong tendency 
toward considering the problem in a temporary light 
and meeting it with the minimum of expense and 
responsibility, instead of adopting the broad con- 
structive policy that should characterize any under- 
taking of the Government. In the light of the 
tremendous strides taken by the British Govern- 
ment, which strike at the root of the matter, the 
proposed relief in our own country seems entirely 
lacking in constructive vision and adequacy. 


Aside from the narrowness of the suggested policy, 
certain outstanding and fundamental handicaps are 
immediately imposed on the execution of work car- 
ried out on its basis. It will make long delays and 
bargaining necessary on the part of corporations to 
secure the needed land, and also incur delay in estab- 
lishing terms between the Government and the corpo- 
rations as to the security of loans and their payment. 
With the power of spending the money in the hands 
of individual corporations, no unified scheme will be 
followed, and it is safe to say that in almost every 
case only the immediate need will be considered. 
The corporations will assume as little responsibility 
as possible, and the absolute minimum of conven- 
iences will be provided — while it is earnestly hoped 
in permanent, safe construction wooden barracks, 
following the precedent of the National Army Can- 
tonments, may possibly be the answer. 

Furthermore, the division of this great work into 
isolated units, controlled by unaffiliated corporations, 
will set up more competition for labor and materials 
than we are contending with at present, due to the 
inevitable priority rights that all will demand. 

The great danger to our industrial progress that 
lurks in handling a big undertaking in this way is 
clearly pointed out by past events — months will be 
spent making separate arrangements with many dif- 
ferent corporations, competition between corpora- 
tions will limit effective action, and the condition 
which should have been apparent at the start, at 
least in the case of new shipyards located in open 
stretches of waste land along the seaboard with abso- 
lutely no housing facilities, will continue till our 
active participation in the war will be forced: still 
further into the future. ' 

Architects have been eager to place at the disposal 
of the Government their expert knowledge with 
reference to building activities, and in this present 
problem where they can be of great practical use it 
is hoped the Government will recognize their qualifi- 
cations. The New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects has forwarded to President 
Wilson and members of the War Council a list of 
recommendations embodied in a resolution recently 
passed by the Chapter, urging that the Government 
take upon itself the responsibility of providing the 
necessary housing facilities. Its recommendations 
take the form of the following specific suggestions : 


THE First STEP 


Create a central authority with: 
(a) Power to take land for this purpose. 


(6) Powers to survey needs for housing facilities 
and to determine, in co-operation with a central 
priority board, the relative importance of industrial 
operations. 


(c) Powers to design and construct communities 
where the needs of such have been made evident by 
the survey. 
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(a) Powers to operate and manage these com- 
munities during the war and for a period of years 
thereafter. 


(e) Powers to maintain a high standard of physical 
well-being in munition plants(adopting the standards 
set by our most progressive industrial corporations), 
_and to organize community activities within the 
communities thus created. 


THE SECOND STEP 


Create a commission to study the final disposition 
of these properties. Such a commission to consider 
and report upon: 

(a) The basis upon which such communities could 


be transferred to municipalities or local limited 
dividend corporations. 


(6) The organization of local limited dividend 
corporations to manage and develop the communities 
created during the war. 


(c) The establishment of that part of the cost which 
should be written off as belonging to the cost of war. 


(d) The methods of saving of the appreciation of 
land values for the benefit of the community as a 
whole. 


Frederick L. Ackerman, a member of the institute 
who has recently returned from England, where he 
investigated the methods adopted for housing the 
war workers, in discussing the recommendations 
stated that the methods proposed for Government 
aid in America are the very ones which were tried 
and discarded as a failure in England early in the 
war. He points to England’s present success in 
handling the problem to prove that her method of 
assuming the entire responsibility through a Govern- 
ment housing agency is the only certain method of 
getting immediate and “permanent relief, as well 
as providing a flexible policy that may be quickly 
adapted to changing conditions. Inthe British sys- 
tem the Government is empowered to acquire land, 
build houses of a permanent nature that will be 
useful after the war and rent them to the workers, 
leaving the final disposition of the property and the 
amount the Government will charge off as a part of 
the war cost, to be determined after the war when a 
careful study of the entire problem can be made. 

As we go to press the activities already started at 
Washington do not indicate a policy even slightly re- 
sembling the broad thoughts embodied in the New 
York Chapter’s resolution. The Shipping Board has 
been convinced that it is absolutely necessary to re- 
lieve conditions at the shipyards, anda few loans have 
been made to some of the shipbuilding corporations 
for erecting barracks and other temporary structures. 
The money for carrying on this work is provided the 
corporations that control its expenditure from the 
emergency funds of the general appropriations for 
shipbuilding, and is naturally limited. 


In addition to this relief, which is small in scope 
and intended to meet only the most immediate need, 
a bill authorizing the expenditure of $50,000,000 for 
the construction of houses near shipyards has just 
passed the Senate. This bill places the housing 
matter in the hands of the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration, and clearly shows the inadequate way in 
which the Government is attacking the problem. It 
would seem after forcibly having had the tremendous 
handicap housing shortage imposes on production 
brought to the foreground in the shipping inquiry 
that it would require no exceptional foresight to see 
that the same conditions will prevail in other indus- 
tries and in sections of the country other than the 
Atlantic seaboard. Munitions, airplanes, powder 
and ordnance plants—all these must be developed 
and filled with workers who will need many times 
the housing facilities near them to-day, if indeed in 
some instances there are any accommodations what- 
ever. The present situation is only the logical out- 
come of the neglect on the part of Government 
authorities and manufacturers to contribute in any 
definite way to the housing of workingmen for 
many years past. In a great national emergency, 
when a problem of such vital importance demands 
the recognition it should have long been accorded, 
our authorities in Washington make a few scratches 
on the surface, recognize one small division of the 
subject, and throw its development and execution on 
a department of the Government already fully occu- 
pied by its own mammoth duty —the building of 
ships. 

The housing of the workers that will be needed to 
make the supplies for our fighting forces will be one 
of the biggest problems of the war, and the earlier it 
is recognized and plans made for its solution, just 
so much earlier may we expect to see peace. The 
housing problem, furthermore, will not be solved by 
merely providing a place for a worker to sleep. It 
must be so handled that living conditions will be 
sufficiently good to hold a force of workers in con- 
tentment in the face of a great demand for labor at 
high wages. 

There is only one method that will ensure satisfac- 
tory results from both standpoints of speeding up 
the industries and securing good housing that will 
meet both presentand future needs. Briefly stated, it 
is the creation of a central authority in the form of a 
Housing Administration of the Federal Government, 
headed by a competent architect of broad training 
and ability who can secure for the Government 
through the co-ordinated action of architects, engi- 
neers, and contractors housing accommodations of 
such practicability and good quality as can only be 
produced by the best talent the country possesses. 


From Washington 


ing point in Washington and is being very 
vigorously stirred by our Congressmen and 
Senators who have returned to the fray. 

The architectural profession, with few exceptions, 
unfortunately is not in the position it should be to 
help our country to the best advantage in this great 
crisis, and in a number of instances it is very evident 
that it could replace others, much to the advantage 
of the government. One of the most important 
problems to be considered in doing the best to win 
in the least amount of time, is the placing of the 
right talent in the right place. This unfortunately 
has not been done among the architects to the extent 
it should be, and it is believed that our great profes- 
sion has to a certain extent been overlooked, because 
the public has unfortunately acquired the impression 
that an architect is not a practical man. 

In the conception of economical and practical 
planning undoubtedly the architect does shine 
above all other technical experts. His profession is 
one where imagination and judgment receive the 
greatest chance for development, yet none of the can- 
tonments except in an indirect way has been done by 
architects, and very few of the other large govern- 
ment temporary structures used for war purposes. 
This is undoubtedly all due to the fact that the 
public does not realize the necessity of plans being 
prepared by expert planners. The fact that the 
architect has not been employed as an architect with 
proper powers, was probably also due to the jealousies 
of bureau heads, who are most desirous of holding as 
much power in their own hands as possible. This 
has been the great problem that has confronted our 
profession in Washington in the past. Every dark 
cloud has its silver lining, however, and we hope 
this cloud of war will have such a lining that will 
illuminate this condition in the eyes of the powers 
that be, so that a change for the better may be had. 

The great demand for clerical forces in Washing- 
ton, brought about by war conditions, is naturally 
straining the office space of the quiet little southern 
city that Washington was before last April. Noone 


Res national melting-pot has reached the boil- 


could have grasped in the beginning what an enor-_ 


mous increase of office and housing space would be 
required, and it is not yet entirely understood. 

It was found when the war began to speed up that 
it was imperatively necessaryto have properly lighted, 
heated, and ventilated offices immediately, and that 
the only way to get such space in a hurry was to 
build them out of non-fireproof materials. The first 
group of such buildings found necessary after every 
available space of office room in Washington had 
been utilized, consisted of quarters for the Defense 
Board, the Fuel Commission, the Food Commission, 
and part of the Ordnance Department. These build- 


ings have now been completed and were paid for 
out of the President’s emergency war fund. 

A much larger group has been built on the mall 
from a direct appropriation made by Congress amount- 
ing to $2,000,000. The plans were prepared in the 
office of the Bureau of Public Buildings and grounds 
under Colonel Ridley of the Engineering Corps of 
the U.S. A. It is found now that additional space 
in large quantities will be required, for which Con- 
gress has been asked to appropriate $3,500,000. 

Aside from these buildings another has just been 
started for the War Trades Board, which will contain 
over 250,000 square feet of space from plans prepared 
by Waddy B. Wood. 

The size of these different projects can be grasped 
when one realizes that temporary office buildings now 
complete and those contemplated in the near future will 
cover, in two stories, eighty acres of space. A num- 
ber of similar projects are being built in the same 
way throughout the city, such as storehouses, tem- 
porary offices for the Navy Department, Quarter- 
master’s Department of the Army, etc., none of 
which to our knowledge is designed by an architect. 

Building regulations in Washington have been 
waived as to fire laws in connection with this work, 
and unfortunately these buildings are scattered about 
the city, in some instances in a rather dangerous 
way in case of a large conflagration. 

It is realized that when all of these buildings are 
completed the further question that will naturally 
arise is how this vast army of officers and clerks is 
going to be housed and fed, and this in turn brings 
us to the question of housing conditions in Washing- 
ton — one totally different from the housing problem 
as applied to employees in war industrial works. 

The housing problem in Washington is treated in 
a report made by Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, mem- 
ber of the Council of National Defense, and is most 
excellent in every particular, but not yet released. 

It is remarkable how red tape is being done away 
with, and it is alsosurprising, when one looks into its 
how the government in the past could have accom- 
plished what it has, fettered by this hindrance. 

When one reads reports from abroad, he cannot 
help but realize that even if we have done so well, 
in order to win we will have to do a great deal better 
and make much larger sacrifices than have been 
made. This, there is no doubt, America with its 
brains and strength will do, and it is hoped that as 


’ soon as possible every one will see the absolute neces- 
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sity of the architect and engineer, the builder and 
the soldier, all being put where their special train- 
ing will do the most good. When this has been 
accomplished, our great machine will run like clock- 
work, whereas now there is still a great deal of fric- 
tion which nevertheless is very rapidly disappearing. 
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PLATE: ONE 


LL members of the trusses are of solid oak, hand The top of the ridge is 59 feet above the floor. The 
hewn and adzed, but with no applied finish, the hall is composed of eight equal bays, with half trusses 
wood being left to acquire natural color tones withage. at the ends, and has a total length of 106 feet 6 inches. 


GREAT HALL TRUSSES, THE GRADUATE COLLEGE, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


CRAM, GOODHUE & FERGUSON (BOSTON OFFICE), ARCHITECTS 
DETAIL DRAWING BY EDGAR T. P. WALKER ON FOLLOWING PAGE 
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The Detroit News Building 


AN IMPOSING EXAMPLE OF COMMERCIAL ARCHITECTURE 
AND AN EFFICIENT NEWSPAPER PLANT 


ALBERT KAHN, ARCHITECT; 


large American business concerns in late years 
to erect buildings of distinctive architectural 
character that are limited to their exclusive use. 
Banking institutions have undoubtedly been in the 
lead in this respect, and the success attending their 
experiments has extended the practice to other com- 
mercial corporations. Some of the large daily news- 
papers recognized the advertising value of such a 
policy, and among the first to be represented was the 
New York Herald, whose building, erected some years 
ago from the designs of McKim, Mead & White, es- 
tablished a precedent for many of those erected since. 
The most recent and in many respects one which 
presents an ideal solution of the newspaper plant, 
both from its architectural expression and its per- 
fectly co-ordinated plan, is the building for 7he De- 
troit News recently completed at Detroit, Mich., 
from the designs of Albert Kahn and Ernest Wilby. 
The building occupies a full block on Second avenue, 
with the principal elevation fronting on Lafayette 
boulevard. It is unique among the commercial 
structures of Detroit, aside from certain banking 
buildings, in having the solid appearance of a ma- 
sonry building. So general has become the practice 
of designing commercial buildings with a maximum 
of glass area and a minimum of wall surface, that a 
building suggesting masonry construction in its ap- 
pearance becomes at once distinctive because of its 
radical departure from surrounding structures. 
In its architecture the Detroit News Building is 
characterized chiefly by an expression of structure. 


| (ee has been an increasing tendency among 


Composing Room, Showing Double Row of Linotype Machines 
in Background 


ERNEST WILBY, ASSOCIATE 


Its frame is of reinforced concrete, and this fact is 
easily apparent from the series of strongly accentu- 
ated piers and spandrels. The piers rise in unbroken 
lines from the pavement to the top of the parapet, 
and the strong vertical movement is further intensi- 
fied by the stone window mullions running through 
the second and third stories. While at first glance 
the scheme of the facade may appear to limit the 
lighting of the interior, in reality no light has been 
sacrificed, certainly none which affects the use of 
the interior, and there is, furthermore, an advantage 
gained in enabling the subdivision of interior space 
to be more easily accomplished. 

The building has no cornice, but instead a broad 
stone parapet broken by a continuation of the main 
piers, and at the corners by heavy pylons which are 
pierced with but a single row of windows and termi- 
nated by interesting strong mouldings. The panels 
of the parapet on the principal facade are decorated 
with inscriptions of raised letters, which in their vigor 
are in full sympathy with the facade. Directly above 
the four piers of the same facade are carved stone 
figures of the pioneers in printing, — Gutenberg, 
Plantin, Caxton, and Franklin. In the spandrels be- 
tween the second and third floor windows are carved 
various printer’s marks of the early periods of the 
art, and they form the chief and characteristic deco- 
ration of the facade, supplemented by the richly 
carved arch mouldings and ornamented ironwork 
of the first story windows. 

The same broadly handled and simple scheme of 
decoration has been carried to the interior of the 


Press Room, Showing Battery of 24 Presses in Unbroken Line 
of 205 Feet 
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View of Business Offices from Entrance 


building. Stone similar to that of the exterior is 
used for the walls of the entrance lobby and stair- 
case, and a strong factor in the decoration is contrib- 
uted by the wrought steel vestibule and grilles in the 
tympani. The decoration of the public portions of 
the building is in a modified Renaissance manner 
characterized everywhere by a sense of dignified re- 
straint. The vaulted ceiling of the lobby is painted 
in various colors and gold following simplified Flor- 
entine precedent. An accessory of special interest 
is the central lighting fixture, an iridescent glass 
globe leaded and in color to reproduce the medieval 
maps. 

The editorial and business 
offices are wainscoted in oak and 
have flat coffered ceilings, which, 
with the neutral tints of the plas- 
tered walls, contribute to a 
restful simplicity of effect. The 
private suite of offices on the sec- 
ond floor and president’s suite on 
the mezzanine floor have been 
decorated in a modified Eliza- 
bethan style, with characteristic 
oak paneling and modeled plas- 
ter ceilings. 

In developing the plan of the 
building the needs of a news- 
paper plant were at all times the 
influencing factor. The print- 
ing of a modern daily newspaper 
assumes the character of a manu- 
facturing proposition, and in the 
equipment and planning of the 
building the principles of ar- 
rangement which have been 
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proven to underlie suc- 
cessful manufacture were 
applied. The essence of 
newspaper publishing is 
the efficient use of time, 
much of the necessary 
work being done in pe- 
riods that are counted as 
minutes—not hours — 
and it is therefore evi- 
dent that a logical and 
efficientschemeof quickly 
handling the various op- 
erations was the con- 
trolling factor in the ar- 
rangement of the various 
floors. 

The composing room 
and engraving room, 
each requiring abundant 
daylight, are arranged on 
the top floor where they 
are enabled to receive great quantities of light 
through the large window openings of the court; 
and in the composing room where eye strain is both 
continuous and severe, roof lighting in addition is 
obtained through a structural steel monitor, which 
is the one departure from concrete construction. 

The Detroit News Building, aside from being a 
success as the home of a large manufacturing enter- 
prise, is also of significant value in being the source 
of keen satisfaction to the employees of the news- 
paper, and the inspiration of countless people who 
pass it by in the course of their daily life. 


News Room with Staff Partially Assembled 


EDITORIAL 


HAT is the trouble with architecture as a pro- 

fession in these troublous times? Up to last 
April architects were a hard-working and generally 
respected set of citizens, who voted conservatively, 
paid their taxes with a good grace, gave rather more 
liberally of their time for schemes of improvement 
than did the average citizen, and complacently re- 
garded themselves as useful members of society and 
worthy of at least reasonable consideration in any 
time of emergency. But how these innocent ideas 
have gone glimmering in the past nine months! 
Although scores of architects of the highest standing 
offered their office organizations and personal ser- 
vices complete to the Government in the early stages 
of the war when the great National Army canton- 
ments were being projected, not one offer was ac- 
cepted, and the construction of these buildings was 
entrusted to hastily gathered organizations of engi- 
neers and landscape architects, working under or 
with the general direction of the Quartermaster Gen- 
erals’ office, itself a force crude in ideas and hastily 
expanded to many times its normal size. It has not 
yet been shown what the country gained by thus 
summarily dispensing with the services of architects 
of long experience, and assuming offhand that their 
training and habits of thought would be useless in 
such an emergency. 

Following this humiliating snub the profession 
was given another jolt by the President’s amazing 
request that all construction work be abandoned until 
the close of the war. This request, which as a matter 
of fact amounted to an order, put architects and con- 
tractors in the same class with brewers and saloon- 
keepers, whose business was undesirable and whose 
maintenance was unnecessary, and implied that as 
- far as serving the country was concerned, while the 
younger men might assist as bomb-throwers or at 
best as members of the camouflage corps, those be- 
yond military age had better be knocked on the head 
after their capacity for paying ‘‘ excess profit ’’ taxes 
and buying Liberty Bonds had been exhausted. 
The Government apparently has not stopped to con- 
sider that in Germany work on many great public 
construction operations such as the Berlin Subway, 
for example, has been going on constantly during the 
war, and even in long-suffering France such a costly 
operation as the Marseilles Ship Canal has not suf- 
fered a moment’s delay during the war period. The 
present pessimism of the Government, which seems 
to amount almost to a panic, has probably resulted in 
a worse dislocation of business in the United States 
than has occurred even in some of the invaded 
countries. 

These remarks are not made in criticism of the 
Government, but are statements of fact as they must 
be interpreted by architects. It is realized by every 
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member of the profession that the country was called 
upon to meet an emergency for which it was not fully 
prepared, and in the stress of hastily assembling 
organizations to direct huge undertakings, it was 
inevitable that offers of valuable service would be 
overlooked. But what still remains difficult to com- 
prehend is why after there has been ample opportu- 
nity to judge relative values, the same conditions 
should be allowed to exist. 

What can architects do to save what remains of 
their business and perhaps build up their profes- 
sional influence to its former position? Many im- 
portant Government projects remain to be carried 
out, although the land is covered with the engineer- 
ing abortions of the summer’s haste and waste pol- 
icy from which only the contractors profited. Great 
operations are proposed for housing the workers at 
the shipyards and munition plants. The projectors 
of these enormous plants, not stopping to investi- 
gate the experience of England, seemed to suppose 
that workmen would be content to live for months or 
years in bunk houses away from their families and 
far from diversion of any sort. Only now is it be- 
ginning to dawn upon them—thanks to the unre- 
mitting labors of some members of the Council of 
National Defense — that even to ensure their health, 
decent sanitary conditions of space and drainage are 
essential ; while to avoid the fearfully costly weekly 
‘“overturn’’ of employees, amounting in some 
cases to 50 per cent of the entire force engaged, 
comfortable homes, suitable for family life or decent 
boarding places, must be built as a part of the gen- 
eral plan, and with them must go schools, churches,. 
and cinemas, as well as playgrounds and recreation 
centers. There is no escape from this final conclu- 
sion, no matter how many costly blunders are made 
at the outset. 

Here, then, is a field for the architect, and one in- 
disputably his own. Architects by experience and 
training are accustomed to good permanent con- 
struction, and none other should be considered by 
the Government for an instant, for the Government 
must be made to learn that any other construction 
is simply building future slums for the working 
class. 

Architects are used to completing buildings within 
a given, and usually inadequate, appropriation. This 
is part of their daily life, for the extravagant “‘ cost 
plus’’ and ‘‘unit’’ systems of engineers have no 
place in their schedule. Up to the present, economy 
has formed no part of the Government’s program, 
but there are signs of dawning sanity in this direc- 
tion. ‘The cities that are to rise around the great 
shipyards and factories must be ‘‘ Garden Cities,’’ 
in the best sense, which means that they must not 
only be healthful, attractive, and comfortable, but 
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they must be good, permanent investments which 
will continue to be useful and paying propositions 
after the war when the purely military construction 
has gone to the scrap heap. Properly planned and 
built, these cities will be so attractive for workers 
that new industries will actually flock to them, and 
the Government’s investment will be practically as 
well as sentimentally sound. 

Unless architects heed the knock of opportunity 
the chance for utilizing their talents will be lost and 
instead of leading the march of civilization with a 
splendid showing of modern industrial cities, Amer- 
ica will, as she has too often done before, build in- 
stead as habitations for her industrial army, which 
is no less important than her military forces, an 
array of disease-breeding slums—a prey after the 
war to conflagration or worse. 


RED CROSS REQUESTS OLD TRACINGS 


HE Red Cross is making an appeal to all archi- 

tects and engineers for discarded tracing cloth. 
It has been found that this material, when properly 
washed, makes excellent surgical dressings for use in 
hospitals for our wounded soldiers and sailors. Ar- 
rangements have been made by the Red Cross with 
public laundries for laundering the cloth, and archi- 
tects and engineers who have tracings of no further 
use are asked to communicate with the local Laun- 
dryowners’ Association or any of the large laundries 
which will be found ready to send for such cloth as 
may be donated. This is a small service, but of the 
greatest value and importance in its total effect. 


BOOK NOTE 


HANDBOOK FOR ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
Emery Stanford Hall, Editor. 448 pages. 614 by 914 
inches. Chicago. Illinois Society of Architects. 
This volume is the twentieth edition of the official 
publication of the Illinois Society of Architects. It 
shows evidence of painstaking care in its prepara- 
tion and embraces an extremely wide range of 
subjects in its contents. So completely have the 
conditions governing the practice of architecture in 
the State of Illinois been covered in past issues that 
the ‘‘ Handbook’’ has become part of the standard 
equipment of every Illinois architect’s office. In 
the present volume there is a complete index to the 
Building Ordinances of Chicago which were revised 
in June, 1917, accompanied by diagrams illustrating 
obscure or puzzling passages whereby authoritative 
interpretations are made easily available. Fully 
one-half of the book is given over to engineering 
computations and standard specifications of constant 
value, along with articles on such topics as heating 
and ventilation, acoustics, paint, and other general 
subjects which make it of value to others than the 
architects of the locality from which it enamates. 


PLATE DESCRIPTION 


House oF J. RANDOLPH ROBINSON, ESQ., WEST- 
BURY, LonG Istanp, N. Y.. PLATES 6-10.°5bms 
house is of frame construction with shingle exterior, 
after the fashion of the New England type. In 
color it is cream, with green shutters and weathered 
dark gray shingle roof. The portico feature is 
somewhat reminiscent of the southern colonial, and 
recalls in quaintness of detail and execution the 
country seats of the gentlemen of our colonial 
period. The terrace on the garden side and the 
porches are paved with red brick laid in herringbone 
pattern and level with the grade of the lawn. Sim- 
plicity of design and construction is the keynote of 
the entire house. It is steam heated and is supplied 
with water from a driven well and storage tank in 
the adjoining woodland. 


HousE oF Mrs. W. H. FALton, SPARKILL, 
N. Y. PLates 11, 12. The planning of thiseemall 
house presented a number of requirements which 
when grouped formed a most interesting problem. 
First, the lot, an interior one, was but 36 by 80 feet, 
with a steep pitch across the short dimension. On 
this was to be placed a house containing six rooms 
and two baths and a garage for one car. A view 
toward the Hudson River made it necessary to pro- 
vide a porch on the long side as well as on the end. 
The porches seemed to determine most of the plan, 
as the lot limitations were such that the long porch 
must be put under the main roof of the house. An 
adaptation of the colonial houses of northern New 
Jersey provided for all of these features better than 
any other style. While the materials used are not 
true to the type, the architect has preserved the 
outlines and details of these beautiful old buildings. 
A point of considerable interest is that the house 
cost less than $5,000 to build in the early part of 
1917. While the rooms are small, none has been 
reduced to such a degree that comfort or practical 
use has been sacrificed. 


House OF WILLIAM H. TROTTER, Eso., CHEST- 
NuT HILL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. PLATES 13-16. The 
thought that influenced the design of this house was 
primarily the desire to preserve the natural grades 
of the property which borders on and slopes to the 
beautiful and rugged Wissahickon Valley, and to 
make the house appear as if it fitted and belonged 
to the ground—a quality so well shown in old English 
cottages. In order to preserve the natural grades 
and avoid all artificial fills and terraces, the floor 
level of the living room was lowered, so that one 
can step through its exterior door directly upon the 
natural grade. The walls of the house are of local 
stone, covered with a light buff stucco, and the roof 
is covered with split cypress shingles. The princi- 
pal rooms are finished after the colonial manner, 
with white painted woodwork of simple character. 
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N EVERY American city 

the principal new buildings 

are covered with Barrett 
Specification Roofs. On the 
large flat areas of such edifices 
this type of roofing wins on 
the figures, being low in its 
first costs, permanent, reliable, 
and having no maintenance 
costs whatever. 


In San Antonio, for example, 
the principal new buildings of 
the last year are shown here 
— three handsome schools, a 
power-house, a large grocery, 
a warehouse, a large publish- 
ing-building — and they ll 
have Barrett Specification 


Roofs. 


All of these roofs carry Barrett 
20-Y ear Guaranty Bonds. The 


procedure is as follows: 


The owner puts into his build- 
ing specifications the clause, 
‘*The roof shall be laid accord- 
ing to The Barrett Specification 
dated May I, 1916, and the roof- 
ing contractor shall secure for 
me the 20-Year Guaranty Bond 
therein mentioned.” 


Only competent roofers can 
obtain the bond and Barrett 
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inspectors visit the job to see 
that the specification is fol- 
lowed. 


On their certification of the 
contractors due compliance 
with The Barrett Specification, 
the 20-Year Guaranty Bond 
is duly issued by one of the 
largest surety companies in 
America. 


The bond costs the contractor 
and the owner nothing. It is 
issued in the interest of good 
materials and good workman- 
ship, and we pay for it. 


20- Year Guaranty Bond 


The 20-Year Guaranty Bond is given 
on all Barrett Specification Roofs of 
fifty squares and over in all towns in 
the United States and Canada with a 
population of 25,000 and over, and 
in smaller places where our Inspec- 
tion Service is available. 


Our only requirements are that the 
roofing contractor shall be satisfac- 
tory to us and that The Barrett Speci- 
fication of May I, 1916, shall be 
strictly followed. 

Further information and copies of The 
Barrett 20-Year Specification, with 
roofing diagrams, sent free on request. 
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The Ganill company | 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland 


Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis 
= ashville Salt Lake City Seattle eoria 
| THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: ‘Montreal Toronto nance Vancouver 
St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S. 
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Paes. HOUSE soa SAN CATON Ce AS AND 
ELECTRIC CO.—Roofers, Peden Roofing Co 

Houston, Texas. ii AMAR STRE ET SCHOOL.— 
Roofers; Turner Ro ee ~ ey 8 ly Co. JOHN 
¥ EST BUILDING i 8 Turner Ro ofing 
on sae ly Co . DAILY 0) IRPRE SS BUILDING. —- 


- Roofin 
OL.—Roofer 
FREIGHT WAREHOUSE 
ANTONIO BELT AND TERMINAL 
Spero oe -Roofers: Turner Roofing & Sup- 
p ly Co, BRECKENRIDGE HIGH SCHOOL,- 
pafers: Turner Roojing & Supply Co 
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Stable and Garage of a large country estate near Baltimore, Md. 


Roofed with 20,000 square feet of TAR- 
GET AND ARROW tin, by Jno. G. Het- 


zell & Son, roofers, Baltimore. 


The roofing is applied with standing seams, 
giving a ribbed effect, and is painted a light 
gray color. 


Do not overlook the possibilities of attractive 
color effects in using tin roofing. In the past, 
tin roofing was seldom thought of as having 
any artistic merit. Nowadays standing seam or 
heavy ribbed types of tin roofing, — either with 
large or small ribs, rounded or square, — colored 
to harmonize with the general color scheme of 
the building, give a roof of character and dis- 
tinction for any class of building. 

The first coat of paint for atin roof should be 
one of the kinds approved by the National Asso- 
ciation of Sheet Metal Contractors, z.e., metal- 
lic brown, Venetian red, red oxide or red lead, 
with pure linseed oil and very little, if any, dryer. 
Over this first coat any color can be applied, 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO., Philadelphia 


for instance, a gray lead color, to simulate the 
weather-beaten appearance of the lead roofs of 
old English cathedrals; a light green to give 
the appearance of old copper, or a nut brown 
color for a remarkably rich effect. For a red 
brick building, try dull green or soft gray. 
Even if the entire roof of the building is of some 
other material, such as slate, tile, etc., the tin 
flashings, open valleys, etc., should be painted 
to harmonize in color with the rest of the roof. 


A good tin roof deserves a coat of paint every 
four or five years to repair the ordinary wear 
and tear of the weather, and to keep it in per- 
fect condition. This repainting also affords an 
opportunity to freshen up the color. 


A list of color suggestions is given on ‘‘Ser- 
vice Sheet,’? No. 4, Index No. 18, issued by 
the Architectural Service Corporation of Phila- 
delphia. 

Description of this product will be found in 
Sweet’s Architectural Catalog —all editions. 


Headquarters for Good 
Roofing Tin since 1810 
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The new 
Commodore Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


When we ask you to specify the 
Johns-Manville Radiator Trap 


—low net cost to your client is our first sales 
argument. For example, the cost of initial 
adjustment necessary with other traps is en- 
tirely eliminated—quite a labor-saving item 
on any sizeable job. It requires no more time 
to install this trap than to connect a globe 
valve—ar.d when the ball is dropped into 
place, the trap is ready for steam. 


Furthermore, as long as the heating system 
lasts, this trap is fool-proof—can be cleaned 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 


by unskilled labor in a few seconds and 
without danger of changing its “set.” 


And then it’s noiseless—free from hammer 
or knock. It can’t leak steam—and is sightly 
in appearance. 


On all counts this trap has set a new stand- 
ard in heating system efficiency that progress- 
ive architects are adapting for their finest 
work. Let us send you all the particulars. 


10 Factories—Branches in 60 Large Cities 
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Applied at bottom of Casement Applied at side on transom. 
Sash, opening out. 


Russwin Friction Adjusters can be applied at either top or 
bottom of sash opening out and at either top or bottom of 
sash opening in, when there is no objection to applying the 
adjuster on the outside of the sash. 


They can also be applied to transoms opening either in or out. 
Friction sufficient to hold the sash under varying conditions, 
can be applied by turning the friction clamp. 

Made of wrot bronze and 

furnished in standard finishes. 


RUSSELL & ERWIN MFG, CO. 


The American Hardware Corporation Successor 
New Britain, Connecticut 
New York San Francisco Chicago London, Eng. 
SSS) 
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GEORGE E, MURPHY, ARCHITECT 


The Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


is equipped throughout with special Corbin hardware. We illustrate one of the store door handles. The 
same design was employed for Unit locks, inside knobs and escutcheons, push buttons, push box plate, 
flush and bar sash lifts and letter box plates. The effect is rich, elegant and distinctive. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


Division 
The American Hardware Corporation 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


P. & F. Corbin of Chicago P. & F. Corbin Division, Philadelphia 


he J 


P. & F. Corbin of New York 
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Index to Advertising Announcements 


Abendroth Brothers 
Alabama Pipe & Foundry Co 
American Blower Company 


American Enameling Mfg. Corp 

American Foundry & Pipe Co. ........ .....e05 scene 
American Laundry Machinery Co., The 

American Oak Mfrs. Ass’n, Th 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co 

American Terra Cotta & Ceramic Co., The 
American Window Glass Company 

MMIMNSTON PORNOTY CO. 4c ad ein it ars wig cea ee 
Anti-Hydro Waterproofing Co 

Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co 

Associated Tile Manufacturers, The 

Atlantic Terra Cotta Co. 


Barrett Co., The 

BergerMio iG owelLue aren occur ceh enero 36, 43 
Berry Brothers. [nce eecce ners aa atone ee 91 
Bessemer Soil Pipe Co 

Bishopric Mfg. Co., The 

Boston Varnish Co 

Bostwick Steel Lath Co., The 

Boyle & Co., Inc., John 

Boynton Furnace Company 

Brick, Terra Cotta & Tile Co 

Byers Co., A. M 


Cabot, Inc., Samuel 

Campbell Mfg. Co 

Carey Co., The Philip 

Casey-Hedges Co., The 

Central Foundry Co 

Charlotte Pipe & Foundry Co. . 

Chase & Co., L. C 

Clarage Fan Company 

Conkling-Armstrong Terra Cotta Co 

Coosa Pipe & Foundry Co 

Carbine PV" Bae ee een a ee a 
Crane. CORTE rat eee ee eat ile eine eee cide telat eaten 
Crittall Casement Window Co 

Crown biperc Houndry, Gog sees ns ee eens 


Detroitohows Case: Connem was seretctsas sci Hane tiers sees 
Detroit Steel Products Co 

Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 

Dunham Company, C 


Ehrich Galleries, The 
Electric Cable Co., The 
Empire ollino screen. oO; nC ye necren ene iene 


Faber, Eberhard 


Gadsden Pipe Co 

General Fireproofing Company, The 

Gillis & Geoghegan 

Globe Ventilator Co 

Gorham Co., Architectural Bronze, The 

Gorton! é Widgerwoodi COs. ne eres ee nee eee 
Goulds Mfg. Co 

Guastavino Company, R. 

Gum Lumber Mfrs. Ass’n 


Habirshaw Electric Cable Co., Inc., The 

Hainess jones. ciCadbunyeCoume cance tere arene 
Hart & Hegeman Mfg. Co., The 

Hart Manufacturing Co., The 

Heinicke Inc so Rese eee ee ee ee 
Hope & Sons, Henry 

Hydrated Lime Bureau 

Hydraulic-Press Brick Co 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Ass’n 
International Casement CopslnCnt a eee ne ree 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works 


Jacobson & Company 
Jefferson Glass Co., The 
Jenkins Brothetst ese. omen cee ees, 78, 79 
johns-Manville:Co., Ha Were tee ceo as 
Johnson Co., J. D. 


“p77 ; 
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Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co., The 

Kelsey Heating Co., Inc., The 

Kennedy, Inc., David E 

Keppler Glass Constructions Inc 

Keystone ClayzProducts i Commncerermt mie erecta: 
Krupp Foundry Co 


Lord & Burnham Co. 

Lowe Bros. Co., The 

LuminoussUnitiC onan eerie nite Serer 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


MacArthur Concrete Pile & Foundation Co 
Magnesia Association of America 

Maurer & Son, Henry 

Medina Foundry Co 

Merchant & Evans Co 


National Fire Proofing Co. 

National Foundry Co. of New York, Inc 

National Metal Molding Co 

National Pipe and Foundry Co. 

National “lube! Co Sneek tartare Sen cae Lie semen 
National X-Ray Reflector Co. 

New Jersey Terra Cotta Co., The 

North Carolina Pine Association 

Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Mfr’s Ass’n, The.. 
North Western Expanded Metal Co., The 
Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., The 


O’Brien Varnish Company, The 
Otis Elevator Co. 


Pennsylvania, Cement Comammn ete ae eee on eer 56, 57 
Pfotenhaner NesbitiC Onn. er eee ee 2d Cover 
Polachek Bronze & Iron Co., John 22 


Raymond Concrete Pile Company 
Reading Foundry & Supply Co 
Royal Ventilator Co. 

Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company 


Salem Brass & Iron Mfg. Co 

Sandusky Cement Co., The 

Sanitary Company of America 

Sayre & Fisher Co 

Sedgwick Machine Works . 
Simith:& Cov Ewes sncat tescets caine otter 
Smyser-Royer Co 

Somerville Iron Works 

SOPNEDOTDISONS, UNC lon eee teen 
South Amboy Terra Cotta Co., The 

Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Assn 

Southern Pine Association 

Standard oundry Com panne retention 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co 

Stanley Works, The 

St. Louis Terra Cotta Co. 

Superior Mfg. Co 


Taylor Co., N. 

Thomas Clock Co., Seth . 

Toch Brothers 

Trenton Potteries Co., The 

Trus-Con Laboratories, The $ 
-Lrussed ‘Concrete! Steel Coup ae eee tee eee 25, 39 
Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co y 


Union Foundry Co. 
United States Radiator Corp 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
Walker Brick Co., Hay 
Weiskittel & Son Co., A 
Western Brick Co. 

Wetter Mfg. Co., H. 

White Pine Bureau 

Wilkins, George Lester 
Wilson Corp., The J. G. 
Winkle Terra Cotta Co., The 
Winslow Bros. Company 
Wright Wire Company 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., The 


For Selected List of Manufacturers’ Publications see Pages 22, 24, 26, 28 
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Stanley Garage 


ECAUSE of its suitability for garage service, its excellence 

of construction and its proven worth under the severest 

operating conditions, you should specify Stanley Garage 
Hardware for the garage you plan. 


A beautiful calendar bearing the above picture reproduced in color 
will be sent to any architect requesting it on his office stationery 


THE STANLEY WORKS. Conneurss 


New York, 100 Lafayette Street Chicago, 73 East Lake Street 
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The publications listed in these columns are the most important of those issued by manufacturers represented in the 
advertising pages of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM. They may be had upon direct application to the manufacturers. 


ARCH CONSTRUCTION, TIMBREL TILE 
Guastavino Co., R., Fuller Building, New York, N. Y. 


Portfolio. 10%@x13%in. Plates. 
BRICK 
American Enameled Brick and Tile Co., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York. 


Enameled Brick. Catalog. 6x 9% in. 
Hydraulic-Press Brick Co., St. Louis. 
Bonds and Mortars in the Wall of Brick. Treatise on brick de- 
sign. 8%x11%in. 27 pp. 
Brick Scales and Tables. Fifteen scales for vertical and horizon- 


25 pp. Color plates. 


tal measurements, with explanatory booklet and tables. 8 x 10 
in. 32 pp. 
Moulded and Ornamental Brick. Catalog. 4%x6%in. 140 pp. 


The Brick Church and Parish House. Book of designs with floor 
plans from drawings submitted in competition. 1034 x 13% in. 


80 pp. 
Sayre & Fisher Co., 261 Broadway, New York. 
Brick — Enameled and Front. Catalog. 6x9 in. 
plates. 
Everything in Brick. Illustrated. Folder. 
Western Brick Co., Danville, Il. 
The Art of Stippling. Brochure giving history of development 


24 pp. Color 
7% x 9in. 


of stippling and its application to face brick. 4x 6in. 24 pp. 
Where Western Brick Were Used, 1914-1915. Booklet. 4%x 6in. 


30 pp. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Johns-Manville Co., H. W., Madison Avenue, New York. 
J-M Building Materials. Booklet. 3%x6in. 24 pp. 


CEMENT, PORTLAND 


Atlas Portland Cement Company, The, 30 Broad Street, New 
York. 
Handbook and Treatise. 


Concrete in Factory Construction. 
6% x 8%in. 250 pp. 


Early Stucco Houses, with modern stucco specifications. Book- 
let. 8%x1lin. 24pp. 

Choosing the Garage, describing actual construction. Booklet. 
8x10%in. 26pp. 

Commercial Garages, with construction notes and architectural 
treatment. Booklet. 8x10%in. 12 pp. 

Color Tones in Stucco. Booklet with colored plates. 8% x11lin. 
24 pp. 

Building a Bungalow. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 18 pp. 4 color 
plates. 


Concrete on the Farm. Handbook with useful data. 8 x 10% in. 


98 pp. 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., The, Allentown, Pa. 


Forty-one Concrete Reasons. Booklet. 6x9in. 34pp. 
Cement Facts. Booklet. 5%x6%in. 18 pp. 
The Expense-Proof Farm. Booklet. 6x9in. 100 pp 


Lehigh Portland Cement. Illustrated. Booklet. 8% x 12% in. 
42 pp. 
Sandusky Cement Co., The, Dept. S, Engineers’ Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
Booklet. 


Medusa White Portland Cement. 8%xllin. 52 pp. 


Medusa Waterproofed White Portland Cement. Booklet. 6x9 
in. 20 pp. 
Medusa Waterproofed Gray Portland Cement. Booklet. 6 x 9 
in. 20 pp. 
CHIMNEYS 


Heinicke, Inc., H. R., 147 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Chimneys. Bulletin. Methods of construction. — 


CLOCKS, TOWER 


Thomas Clock Co., Seth, 19 West 44th Street, New York. 
Descriptive catalog with complete data. 8x10%in. 80 pp. 


CONDUIT 


National Metal Molding Co., 1113 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh. 
Handbook on National Metal Molding. Complete details and 
installation instructions. 4%x6in. 96 pp. 
Bulletin No. 101. National Metal Moldings and Fittings. 8% x 
10iDeese. DD. : 


CONSTRUCTION, FIREPROOF 


General Fireproofing Co., The, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Fireproofing Handbook. 6x9in. 112 pp. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Steel Building, Dept. 57, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


Truscon Steel Buildings. Catalog containing details and full 


information. 8%x1llin. 24pp. ; j 
Kahn Building Products. Catalog containing tables, details, and 
complete information. 6x 3™%in. 100 pp. 
WWW 
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CONVEYORS, GRAVITY 


Sete ator Company, Eleventh Avenue and 26th Street, New 
ork. 


Otis Gravity Conveyors. Catalog. 6x9in. 56 pp. 


DOORS, WINDOWS, AND TRIM, METAL 
Detroit Steel Products Co., 2117 East Grand Boulevard. Detroit, 


Mich. 
The Fenestra Line. Catalog. 8%xllin. 15 sections. Blue 
prints. 
tuptess Sons Co., David, Witte and Tulip Streets, Philadelphia, 
a 


Lupton Service and Products, No.9. Descriptive catalog with 
drawings and data for specifications. 8%x1lin. 100 pp. and 
cover. 

Air, Light, and Efficiency. Booklet. Daylight illumination as 
practised in the modern factory building. 6x 9in. 50 pp. 


Merchant & Evans Co., Philadelphia. 


Red Book. Catalog. 5%x8%in. 190 pp. 
eeeeee Concrete Steel Co., Steel Sash, Dept. 57, Youngstown, 
io. 
United Steel Sash. Catalog. Details and specifications. 84x11 
in. 128 pp. 
DUMBWAITERS 


Sedgwick Machine Works, 182 Liberty Street, New York. 
Service Sheets. Standard specifications, plans, etc. 


16% x 
21% in. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Hart & Hegeman Mfg. Co., The, 346 Capitol Ave., Hartford, 


Conn. 
Catalog O. H & H Switches and Paiste Wiring Material. 9x 10% 
in. 106 pp. 
Hart Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
“Diamond H”’ Switches and Receptacles. Descriptive booklet. 
4x8%in. 24 pp. 
ELEVATORS 
pekte baY Company, Eleventh Avenue and 26th Street, New 
ork. 
Otis Electric Traction Elevators. Bulletin. 6x9in. 28 pp. 
Otis Residence Elevators. Bulletin. 6x9in. 16 pp. 


Sedgwick Machine Works, 182 Liberty Street, New York. 


Selecting an Invalid Elevator. Booklet. 4%x8%in. 8 pp. 
ESCALATORS 
Otis Elevator Company, Eleventh Avenue and 26th Street, New 
York. 
Otis Escalators. Bulletin. 6x 9in. 36 pp. 


FLOORING 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 132 24th St., Pittsburgh. 
Linotile Floors. Booklet. 6x9in. 40 pp. Color illustrations. 


Kennedy, Inc., David E., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Nonpareil Cork Tile. Booklet showing patterns. 3% x5% in. 
34 pp. 

Folder showing colors of tiles. 3%x5%in. 4pp. 

Everlastic Tile, Folder. 3%x6%in. 4 pp. 

Mas-Oleum Floor. (Mastic Linoleum.) Folder. Specification 


forms. 7%x9in. 4 pp. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., Dept. 4, 264 Pearl Street, New York. 
Lapidolith Specifications. Booklet. 8% x 10% in. 
Scientific Investigation of the Action of Lapidolith on Concrete 
by Prof. R. J. Colony. Booklet. 


GARDEN POTTERY — See Pottery, Garden. 


GLASS CONSTRUCTION 


Berger Manufacturing Co., Canton, Ohio. 
erger’s Raydiant Sidewalk Lights. Catalog T. F. 
42 pp. 

Keppler Glass Constructions Inc, Architects Building, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York. 


8% x 1lin, 


Bulletin No. 126. 8%x11@in. 12 pp. 
Bulletin No. 202. 9x12in. 6pp. 


Bulletin No. 203. 
Bulletin No. 205. 


9x12in. 4pp. 
9x12in. 6pp. 
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and thus avoid any excess work. 


Each Raymond Pile is placed in 
such a manner that you have an 
opportunity to inspect every step. 
You can thus assure yourself that 
every pile is perfect from tip to top 
before any load is placed thereon. 
Due to this method, you have the 
assurance that the pile will positively 
carry the pre-determined load, with 
absolute safety. 


‘A Form for Every Pile — 
A Pile for Every Purpose” 


Raymond Concrete Pile Co. 
New York: 140 Cedar Street 


Chicago: 111 West Monroe Street 
Raymond Concrete Pile Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 22 


HARDWARE 


Corbin, P. & F., New Britain, Conn. 
Colonial Hardware. Booklet. 5x7in. 32 pp. 
Corbin Door Checks. Catalog. 5x7in. 40 pp. 
Corbin Door Knockers. Booklet. 5x7in. 24 pp. 
General Catalog. 10%x13in. 1200 pp. 


Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn. 
General Catalog. 9x12in. 1250 pp. 
Russwin Period Design Booklet. 6x8in. 72 pp. 
Russwin Fire Exit Bolt Catalog. 6x9in. 46 pp. 
Russwin Casement Window Hardware. Booklet. 6x9in. 32pp. 


Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
Wrought Hardware. Catalog. Describing wrought steel hinges, 
butts and door bolts. 6%x10in. 260 pp. 
Stanley’s Wrought Steel Garage Door Hardware. Booklet. 
3%x6%in. 8 pp. 
Properly Hung Doors. Booklet. 5x7%in. 16 
“Stanley ’’ Sherardizing. Descriptive booklet. 


Vonnegut Hardware Company, Indianapolis. 
Prince Self-Releasing Fire Exit Devices. Catalog with drawings 
andtables. 8x1llin. 36pp. 
Von Duprin Self-Releasing Fire Exit Devices. 
Catalog 12-F. 8x1lin. 45 pp. 


Wilkins, George Lester, 7079 North Clark Street, Chicago. 
Casement Adjuster Data Sheets. Details and full information 


pp. f 
3%x6% in. 4 pp. 


regarding Wilkins and Security Casement Adjusters. 8% x11 
ins 12:pp; 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 9 East 40th Street, New York. 
Builders’ Locks and Hardware. Catalog No. 22. 9x12 in. 
350 pp. 
Door Closing Devices. Folder catalog. 6%x3%in, 8 pp. 
HEATING EQUIPMENT 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
“ABC” Heaters. Bulletin. 8%x1lin. 24 pp. 
Vento Cast-Iron Hot-Blast Heater. Bulletin. 8%x1llin. 44pp. 


American Radiator Co., 816 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
The Ideal Fitter. Handbook of heating and ventilating specifi- 
cation data. 6% x3%in. 336 pp. 
Ideal Smokeless Down Draft Boilers. Booklet. 8%x1lin. 24pp. 


Boynton Furnace Co., The, 106 West 37th Street, New York. 
Square Pot Heaters. Catalog. 7x9M%in. 60 pp. 


Crane Co., 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Steam Goods. Complete pocket catalog. 4% x 6in. 


Dunham Company, C. A., Marshalltown, Ia. 
Dunham Specialties. Looseleaf bulletin No. 11, with engravings, 
data, and specifications. 6x9%in. 52 pp. 


Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., 96 Liberty Street, New York. 
Modern House Heating. Catalog No. 88. 4%x 7in. 32pp. 


Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, New York. 
Catalog and Price List. 4x 6%in. 256 pp. 


Kelsey Heating Co., Inc., The, 238 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Architects’ Portfolio. 12 plates showing plans, heating, specifica- 
tions, and layouts. 8%x11in. 
Kelsey System of Heating and Ventilating. Booklet. 
Kelsey Warm Air Generators. Booklet. 32 pp. 


Lord & Burnham Co., 42d Street Building, New York. 
Burnham Boilers. Catalog No. 56. 4x10in. 19pp. 


United States Radiator Corporation, Detroit. 
A Modern “ House Warming.’’ Booklet. 6x9in. 30 pp. 
The ‘“‘Complete Line.”” Technical data. Catalog. 4%x7% in. 
270 pp. 


775 pp. 


36 pp. 


HOISTS 


Gillis & Geoghegan, 544 West Broadway, New York. 
The G & G Telescopic Hoists (all models). Bulletin. 8% x 11 in. 


16 pp. 
The G & G Standard 17 x 24 in. Hoisting Cans with Side Handles 
and Swing Bails. Booklets A and B. 16 pp. 


HOLLOW TILE — See Tile, Hollow 


INSULATION 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 132 24th Street, Pittsburgh. 


Nonpareil Corkboard Insulation. Scientific treatise. 6 x 9 in. 
130 pp. 

Nonpareil High Pressure Covering. Scientifictreatise. 6x9 in. 
84 pp. 


‘ 


Cabot, Inc., Samuel, 141 Milk Street, Boston. : 
Service Sheets. Details of Construction and Methods of Using 
Cabot’s Quilt. 16% x 21% in. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W., Madison Avenue, New York. 
J-M Insulating Materials. Booklet. 3%x6in. 24 pp. 


Magnesia Association of America, 702 Bulletin Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Let 85% Magnesia Defend Your Steam. A handbook of heat 
insulation. Magnesia specifications. 


JOISTS AND STUDS, PRESSED STEEL 


Berger Manufacturing Co., Dept. L. F., Canton, Ohio. 
Metal Lumber. Series of technical bulletins 12F especially pre- 
pared for architects. 8%x1llin. 32 pp. 
Ribplex, Bulletin No.14. 8%x1lin. 4 pp. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Dept. B-57, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Kahn Pressed Steel Construction. Catalog. Complete details 
and specifications. 8%x1llin. 32 pp. 


LATH, METAL 


Berger Manufacturing Co., Canton, Ohio. 
Berger's Expanded Metal Lath. Booklet. 
Supplement. 24 pp. 


Bostwick Steel Lath Co., Niles, Ohio. 
Stucco on Truss Loop Metal Lath. Treatise. 
Typical specifications. 
on metal lath. 


General Fireproofing Co., The, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Herringbone Rigid Metal Lath. A complete catalog on Herring- 
bone Metal Lath. 6x9in. 32 pp. 


North Western Expanded Metal Co., 934 Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, Il. 

Kno-Burn Expanded Metal Lath. Treatise on metal lath, with 
details and specifications. 6x9in. 52 pp. 

““Chanelath’’ Handbook. Treatise on ribbed metal lath details 
and specifications of its application to reinforced concrete con- 
struction and for plastering. 6x9in. 64 pp. 

Designing Data for Reinforced Concrete Construction. Treatise 
on type of construction and application of expanded metal for 
reinforcement. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Dept. H-57, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Hy-Rib Handbook. Specifications. 54x7%in. 142 pp. 

Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 

General Catalog. Description and full particulars of wire lath, 
wire fencing, ornamental iron work, elevator cabs, railings, 
partitions, and grille work. 6x9in. 224 pp. 

Wire Lath. Booklet L. Shows where Wright wire lath has been 
used. 3%x6%in. 16pp.. 


3% x 6 in. 44 pp. 


6x9in. 16pp. 
Standard specifications forms for stucco 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Ivanhoe-Regent Works of General Electric Co., Cleveland. 
Reese Semi-Indirect Lighting Bowls. Catalog No.108. 8x10% 
in. 48 pp. 
Holophane Prismatic Reflectors and Fittings. Catalog No. 800. 
4x7in. SO pp. 
Ivanhoe Metal Reflectors and Fittings. Catalog No. 303. 4x7 in. 


50 pp. 
Rozelle Color-Decorated Bowls and Shades. Catalog No. 235. 
8x10l4ein. 16 pp. 
Luminous Unit Co., St. Louis. 
Brascolite — The Modern Semi-Indirect Lighting System. Cata- 
log No.5. 8%x10%in. 24 pp. 
Brascolite Data. Scientific data sheets. 


Portfolio. 9 x 11% in. 
Blue prints. 


Aglites. Folder catalog. All-glass lighting fixtures. 5% x8 in. 
8 pp. 
National X-Ray Reflector Co., 243 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. 


Engineering Data Book. Technical handbook. 6x9in. 125 pp. 

Illumination from Concealed Sources — How to Plan and Specify 
Indirect Lighting. Scientific treatise. 12x15 in. 52 pp. 36 
detail drawings. 

St. Louis Brass Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 

““Concealite ’ Catalog A. Lighting fixtures for auditoriums, 
banks, show windows, etc., from concealed or semi-concealed 
sources. 74.x10%in. 20 pp. 


METAL LATH — See Lath, Metal. 
METAL TRIM — See Doors, Windows, and Trim, Metal. 


METAL WORK, ORNAMENTAL 


Gorham Co. Architectural Bronze, The, Fifth Avenue and 36th 
Street, New York. 
Architectural Mouldings and Rosettes. 
16 plates. 
““ Service Sheets.’’ 16% x 21% in. 
Polachek Bronze and Iron Co., John, 480-494 Hancock Street, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Distinctive Metal Work. Booklet. 8%x1lin. 6pp. 


Smyser-Royer Company, 1225 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portfolio illustrating standards and other exterior lighting 
fixtures in bronze andiron. 4%x10%in. 175 plates. 
Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 
Special Designs of Grilles and Screens in Bronze, Brass, Iron, 
and Steel. Catalog No. 66A. 6%x10in. 40pp. 
Winslow Bros. Company, 4600-4700 West Harrison Street, Chicago. 
P. O. Box No. 803. 
Ornamental Iron and Bronze. 
8%x1lin. 300 pp. 


Catalog. 9% x 12% in. 


Illustrations of completed work. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES, ARCHITECTS’ 


Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Dept. 224-J, Jersey City, N. J. 
‘* Eldorado ’’ — The Master Drawing Pencil. Booklet. 


ORNAMENTS, PLASTIC 


Jacobson & Company, 241 East 44th Street, New York. 
Architectural and Decorative Ornaments. Catalog. 9% x 12% 
in. 192 pp. 


PAINTINGS 


The Ehrich Galleries, 707 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Catalog of Old Masters. Photos and descriptive text. 


PAINTS, VARNISHES, AND WOOD FINISHES 


Berry Bros., Detroit, Mich. j 
Natural Woods and How to Finish Them. Complete varnish 
specifications. 8%x1llin. 94 pp. 


Luxeberry Cement Coating. Colorcard. 3%x8%in. 3 pp. 
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96 Varieties of UNITED STEEL 
SASH in Our Warehouse Stock 


Table of Widths of Window Openings 


Width of Size of Fotal No. You have a choice of 48 distinct types — each in two glass sizes—in stock units of United 
peensane Glass, Samia Bash Steel Sash. By combining these units you can meet any practical requirements as regards 
7 3" ares ; ventilation and size of window opening. Best of all, these stock units are stored in our 
3/9” 1A 0G 4 1 warehouse ready for immediate shipment. Avoid delays and save money by selecting 
4/ 34” 12x18 4 1 stock units of United Steel Sash. 
4’ 114” 14x20 4 1 
s 4" A Wide fs 8c 1 
Ger. 2 
te. Ge; | AR Ge =e 
6’ 8’ to6/9” 12x18 6 2 Baus 
z, 44" ae 14 x 20 6 1 32 32-1-6-0 42 42-1-8-0 52 
Bu to 729 14x20 6 2 
Reo tos 10" 125018 8 2 
10’ 04” to 10’ 24" 12x18 9 3 
10: to10"2") 14x 20: 8 2 
10°10" to 10711" 12.x 18 10 2 
11’ 1”to1l’3"” 12x18 10 3 a 55 
11’ 6” toll’ 84” 14x20 9 3 
ete to 12.34" 12 x 18-11 3 
ive tol2’ 7 14x20 10. 2 
12/190 toile! 11" 14x 20 10 3 
12’ 11” to 13’ 0” 12x18 12 2 
13’ 2" to 134” 12x18 12 3 44 34 
13 +t to 13’ 84” 12x18 12 4 
13’ 114” to 14’ 14” 14x20 11 3 
14’ 24" to 14’ 44" 12x18 13 3 
14°31 /to 15’ 0 14x20 12 2 
i5e2 tos 4") 14x20 12 3 
15fes. to 15'.5° ) 12x 18° 14 3 
15’ 5h” to 15/ at, 14x20 12 4 
16’ S$" to le’ 34" 12x18 133 ‘ 55 
16’ 44” to 16’ ofr 14x20 13 3 
aed tO4746" 1.12 %18 ~ 16 3 
17/7 : to 17/9" 14x20 14 3 
177 73" to 17’ ye 12x18 yel6 4 
ey 0 "to 18714" 14x20 14 4 
18’ 44” to 18’ 64" 12x18 17 3 
eS 94" to 18’ ri 14x 20 15 3 
1 ” to 19 12x18 18 3 
19 8b" to 19/ 14" as in 48 4 36 56163 J6-164 46 56 -1-6- 66 
20/ 34" to 20 ot" i = ao = 3 Stock Units of United Steel Sash. Furnished in two Glass sizes, 12” x 18" and 14” x 20” 
epee wee oS , 
22 sper ye f= 20 18 : Select Your Sash from These Units and Tables 
af 1 ee e ne aa ae ae ‘ Tables show widths and heights of window openings and sizes of sash to fit them. Diagram 
25/ 1, to 26’ 24" 12x18 24 4 shows types of sash and arrangement of ventilation for each size of unit. In selecting units 
27’ 64" to 27’ of 14x20 22 4 always use th lass size as regards width and height 
29/ 114" to 30’ 24” 14x20 24 4 sao ee cee ne. Bae 4120 AS Teg cd 


Table of Heights of Window Openings 


We also furnish Semi-Stock Sash (ventilators carried in stock) and To-Order Sash in 
- pivoted and sliding sash, continuous sash, partitions, doors, etc. 


Hggitot suect Foes Bt } 

Openings Glass “High Units Write for Stock Sash Pamphlet or Complete Sash Handbook 

3 6" ee) at, 

i an ce a 4 ‘Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 
nT CO fcuc': peel seen sae besucls 
y rhe 14x20 5 Youngstown, Ohio 

10’ 4” 14 x 20 6 1 Representatives in Principal Cities 
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The warehousing and manufacturing facilities for United Steel Sash 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 24 


PAINTS, VARNISHES, AND WOOD FINISHES — Continued 


Boston Varnish Co., Everett Station, Boston. 


Kyanize Enamel. Specifications. Booklet. 5x7in. 20 pp. 
Kyanize White Enamel. Directions. Circular. 3%x6in. 8pp. 
Price List of Varnishes and Enamels. 3%x6in. 24pp. 


Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Dept. 224-J, Jersey City, N. J. 
Philosophy of Protective Paint. 3%x6%in. 24 pp. 

Lowe Bros. Co., The, 101 Park Ave., New York and Dayton. 
Architects’ Mellotone Handbook. 3x8in. 27 pp. Color plates. 


High Standard Paint and Varnish Specifications. Handbook. 
4%x7in. 70 pp. . 

Paint and Painting. Directions and data. 5x9in. 30 pp. 
Varnish and Varnishing. Treatise. 5x9in. 44 pp. 

Murphy Varnish Co., Newark, N. J. : 
The House that Found Itself. Booklet. 6%x9%in. 28 pp. 
Harmony in Interior Decoration. Booklet. 53% x84 in. 56pp. 
Dealer’s Descriptive List. Booklet. 434 x 6% in. 28 pp. 


Beautiful Boats and How to Care for Them. Booklet. 534 x 8% 
in. 50 pp. 
O’Brien Varnish Company, The, 1100 Washington Ave., South 
Bend, Ind. R k 
Specification Data. Information concerning O’Brien line of 
varnishes and interior finishes. 8% x 1lin. 
Smith & Co., Edward, P. O. Box 1780, New York. 
Architects’ Handbook. Specifications. 5x7¥%in. 24pp. 
Toch Brothers, Dept. 97, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York. ; 
Specifications for Damp-proofing, Waterproofing, Enameling, 
and Technical Painting. 8%x1lin. 48 pp. 
Toch Brothers Preservative Paints and Compounds. Booklet. 
5%x8%in. 36 pp. 
Wadsworth, Howland Co., Inc., 139 Federal Street, Boston. 
Bay State Finishes, Stains, and Varnishes. Catalog No. 10. 
Color cards. 


PARTITIONS, FOLDING AND ROLLING 


Folding Partition Co., Inc., 200 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Sectionfold Partitions. Catalog with detail sheet. 20x 27 in. 


PILES 


MacArthur Concrete Pile and Foundation Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York. 
The Pedestal Pile. Catalog. Engineering data. 6x 9in. 
Raymond Concrete Pile Co., 140 Cedar Street, New York. 
Raymond Concrete Piles. Catalog. 8%x11%in. 56 pp. 


64 pp. 


PIPE 


Byers Company, A. M., 235 Water Street, Pittsburgh. 
Bulletin No. 26. Tables and Specifications. Bulletin (2d Edition, 
Enlarged and Revised). 8%x1llin. 24 pp. 
Bulletin No. 27. The Experience of Practical Men. 8% x 11in. 


40 pp- 

On the Trail of Byers Pipe. Booklet. 4x6%in. 46 pp. 

Selection of Pipe for Modern Buildings. Booklet of special inter- 
est to architects. 4x 6in. 

Central Foundry Company, 90 West Street, New York. 

A Nation-Wide Comparison of House Drainage Piping. Booklet, 
containing results of recent photographic contest. 6 x 9 in. 
12 pp. 

Soil Pipe and Fittings. Catalog. 4x7%in. 88 pp. 

The Lynn Drain Trap. A leaflet containing description. 

Combination Vent, Revent, and Drainage Fittings. Catalog. 
4% x 6% in. 183 pp. 

National Tube Company, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Shelby Mechanical Tubing. Booklet. 3%x6in. 35 pp. 

Boiler Tubes List No. 6, 1916. Booklet. 4x6%in. 16pp. 

Pipe List No. 5, 1913. Booklet. 4x6%in. 20pp. 

National Bulletins, Nos. 1 to 27, inclusive. 8% x 11 in. 

National Pipe Standards. Booklet. Appendix to 1913 edition. 

Tables and Useful Information Pertaining to Tubular Goods. 
4x 6%in. 400 pp. 

National Bulletin No. 25. National Pipe in Large Buildings. 
Booklet. Twenty years’ progress in building construction, pipe 
specifications, engineering data from National Book of Stand- 
ards and illustrations of many prominent “ National’’-ized 
buildings. 8%x1lin. 88pp. 222 illustrations. 

The Modern Boiler Tube. Booklet. Describes material, tests, 
and specifications. 74x8%in. 40 pp. 4 illustrations. 


PLASTER 


Hydrated Lime Bureau of the National Lime Manufacturers’ 
Association, 1506 Arrott Bldg., Pittsburgh. 
Standard Specifications for Hydrated Lime Plastering. Pam- 
phlet E. 6%x9%in. 20 pp. 
Beep eaconne and Better Acoustics. Bound booklet. 6% x 9% 
in. pp. 
Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Siaseta er toe for Hydrated Lime Plastering. Booklet. 6x 9 in. 
pp. 

Hydrated Lime Plaster. Booklet. 6%x9in. 12 pp. 

The Perfect Finishing Lime. Booklet. 44%x7%in. 34 pp. 


The Inside Walls. Booklet. 34%x6%in. 8 pp. 


PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 


Crane Co., 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Plumbing Catalog. 9x12in. 834 pp. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Dept. 4, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“ Standard’ Catalog. General catalog of ‘‘ Standard”’ line. 
9x12in. 676 pp. 
“Standard ” Plumbing Fixtures for the Home. 
Factory Sanitation. 
36 pp. 


Catalog. 
Catalog and scientific treatise. 9 x 12 in. 


PLUMBING EQUIPMENT — Continued 
Trenton Potteries Co., Trenton, N. J. 


Bathrooms of Character. Booklet. 4x7%in. 48 pp. 
Sanitary Pottery. Monthly house organ. 6x9in. 16pp. Color 
plates. 


POTTERY, GARDEN 


Atlantic Terra Cotta Company, 1170 Broadway, New York. 
Garden Pottery. Catalog. 9x12in. 12 pp. 


PUMPS 


Goulds Manufacturing Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
All Types of Centrifugal and Reciprocating Power Pumps. 
Bulletins. 22 sections. 74%x10in. Bound in 8% x 11 in. cover. 
Handy Data on Power Pumping. Bulletin112. 734%4x10in. 24pp. 


ROOFING 


American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh. 
Copper — Its Effect Upon Steelfor Roofing Tin. Scientific trea- 
tise. Newedition. 8%x1llin. 24pp. 
Pocket Reference Book. 2%x4%in. 168 pp. 


Barrett Company, The (formerly The Barrett Mfg. Company), 
17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Barrett’s Specification Roofs — 20-Year Guaranty Bond. Loose- 
leaf specifications with details. 8% x14in. 
Foundation Waterproofing. Loose-leaf specifications. 8% x 14 in. 
Tylike Shingles with Red or Green Crushed Slate Surface. For 
residences, etc. Descriptive booklet. 6x 8in. 
Velvex Creosote Shingle Stains. Descriptive folder showing 
colors on wood. 3% x 6% in. 
Boyle & Co., Inc., John, 112-114 Duane Street, New York. 
Opinions of Practical Builders. Instructions for using Bayonne 
Roof and Deck Cloth. Book S. 3%x6in. 24 pp. 
Carey Co., The Philip, Lockland, Cincinnati. 
Architects’ Book of Carey Roofing Specifications. 
Creo-Dipt Co., 1025 Oliver Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Service Sheet 1. No. 28. Working Drawings of Construction 
of *‘Thatch’’ Roof. Standard specifications and instructions 
for design and construction of same. 16% x 21% in. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W., Madison Avenue, New York. 
J-M Corrugated Asbestos Roofing. Catalog. 6x9in. 32 pp. 
J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles.. Catalog. 6x9in. 32pp. 


Ludowici-Celadon Company, 104 South Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago. , 
Roofing Tile. 9% x 13% in. 


106 pp. 


A detailed reference for architects. 


Roofing Tile Catalog. 3%x9in. 10 pp. 
The Roof Beautiful. Booklet. 64x9%in. 40pp. Color plates. 
Why Tile Is Best. Booklet. 3%x6%in. 8pp. 


Taylor Co., N. & G., 300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


A Guide to Good Roofs. Booklet. 34x5%in. 24 pp. 
Selling Arguments for Tin Roofing. Booklet. 6x9%in. 80 pp. 


Service Sheets. Working drawings showing details of con- 
struction.of heavy ribbed and standing seam tin roofing; also 
color suggestions for tin roofs and tables of covering capacity 
of tin. 16% x 21% in. 

Standard Specifications for Tin Roofing Work. 7%x Qin. 


SCREENS, WINDOW 


Empire Rolling Screen Co., Inc., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Fli-Bac. Booklet illustrating and describing improved window 
screens. 4x9in. 8pp. 


SHELVING, STEEL 


Lupton’s Sons Co., David, Witte and Tulip Streets, Philadelphia. 
Lupton Steel Shelving. Descriptive catalog. 6x9in. 34 pp. 


STONE 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, P. O. Box 505, 
Bedford, Ind. 
Indiana Limestone Booklet. General treatise. 
Indiana Limestone Booklet. Bank Buildings. 6x9in. 40 pp. 
$12,000 House of Indiana Limestone. (Prize, mention, and other 
drawings submitted in competition with report of Jury.) 11x 
14in. 46 pp. 


6x9in. 40 pp. 


STORE FRONTS 


Detroit Show Case Co., 467 Fort Street, West, Detroit, Mich. 
Metal Store Front Construction. Handbook. 8%x1lin. 32 pp. 
With full size blue print details. 16% x 22in. folded to 8% x11 in. 


New Jersey Terra Cotta Co., Singer Building, New York. 
Store Fronts in Architectural Terra Cotta. Booklet with designs 
and details. 8%x1llin. 24pp. 


STUCCO BOARD 


Bespopris Manufacturing Co., The, 910 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, 
io. 
The Bishopric Mastic Products. Booklet. 6x 9% in. 
Color plates. : 
Built on the Wisdom of Ages. Booklet showing methods of 
using Bishopric Stucco Board. 8%x1lin. 48 pp. 
Service Sheets. 16% x 21% in. 


24 pp. 


Alphabetical List of Advertisers on Page 20 
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Warehouse, Albiny, N.Y., or Messrs. Weidman, Ward & Co. 
Fuller & Robinson, Architects. G.W. Thompson, Consulting Engineer 


This structure rests securely upon 


450 PEDESTAL 
CONCRETE PILES 


The correct pile foundation for all treacherous soil 
conditions. 
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Write for your copy of our new handbook, ‘The Pedestal Pile”’ 


MacARTHUR CONCRETE PILE & FOUNDATION CO. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL BOSTON NEW ORLEANS ATLANTA DETROIT 
CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA 


Represented on the Pacific Coast by The Peterson-Roberts Company, 1014 Chronicle Building, San Francisco 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 26 


TELEPHONE SYSTEMS, INTERIOR 


Western Electric Co., Inc., 195 Broadway, New York. 
Western Electric Interphone Specifications. Handbook. 
llin. 41 pp. 


84u%x 


TERRA COTTA, ARCHITECTURAL 


American Terra Cotta & Ceramic Co., 2010 Peoples’ Gas Build- 
ing, Chicago. é 
Specifications for Architectural Terra Cotta and Details of Con- 
struction. 14 plates. 
Atlantic Terra Cotta Co., 1170 Broadway, New York. 
Atlantic Terra Cotta. Monthly publication. 9x12in. 
Conkling-Armstrong Terra Cotta Co., Philadelphia. } 
Ornament and Details of Construction. Catalog. 9% x13in. 
Midland Terra Cotta Co., 1515 Lumber Exchange Building, 
Chicago. . ’ 
Stock Terra Cotta. Loose-leaf portfolio. 10x15in. 15 plates. 
New Jersey Terra Cotta Co., Singer Building, New York. 
The Victoria Building. Booklet. 8%x1lin. 10pp. 
New York Architectural Terra-Cotta Co., 401 Vernon Avenue, 
Long Island City, N. Y. d 
Architectural Terra Cotta. Booklet. 8x8%in. 36 pp. 
Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., The, 2525 Clybourn Avenue, 


Chicago. : 
Architectural Terra Cotta. Booklet. Showing illustrations of 
buildings and details. 8%xllin. 60 pp. 
South Amboy Terra Cotta Co., 150 Nassau Street, New York. 
Plates of Ornamental Detail and Construction. Portfolio. 


12 pp. 


TILE, HOLLOW 


National Fire Proofing Co., 748 Federal Street, Pittsburgh. 
Builders’ Handbook. Details of construction. 8% x 1lin. 34 pp. 
Blue prints. 
Bulletin No. 172. Industrial Housing. 
Standard Hollow Tile Fireproof Construction. Bulletin No. 171. 
Details, tables, tests. 8%x1lin. 32 pp. Color plates. 
Natco on the Farm. (1917 edition.) Catalog. 8%x1llin. 40pp 


TILE, STEEL 


General Fireproofing Co., The, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Steel-Tile Handbook. Tables, formulas, specifications, etc., for 
tile floors and concrete work. 6x9in. 32 pp. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Dept. R-57, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Floretyle Construction. Booklet containing table and full infor- 
mation for specifying. 8%x1lin. 16 pp. 


UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 
Chase & Co., L. C., 89 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Chase Mohair Velvets. Booklet. Description of fabrics with 
color reproductions. 9%x12%in. 10 pp. 
Chase Leatherwove. Folder. Descriptive of material and its 


uses. 3%x 6% in. 


VACUUM CLEANERS 


Western Electric Co., Inc., 195 Broadway, New York. 
Western Electric Vacuum Cleaner. Specifications. 
84%xl1lin. 62 pp. 


Bulletin. 


VENETIAN BLINDS 


Wilson Corporation, The J. G., 8 West 40th Street, New York. 
The Lighting and Ventilation of Modern Buildings. Treatise 


with working drawings. 8%x1lin. 12 pp. 
Leaflet No. 6. Air Currents. 
VENTILATION 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
American Sirocco Fans and Blowers. Bulletin. 8%x1lin. 52pp. 


American Radiator Co., 816 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
“ABC” Steel Plate Fans. Bulletin. 8%x1lin. 28 pp. 
Ventilation by Vento Heaters. Booklet. 8x10%in. 24 pp. 


Clarage Fan Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Catalog No.5. 6x9in. 26pp. 


Globe Ventilator Co., Dept. P, Troy, N. Y. 
Booklet. 4x9in. 36 pp. 


Ohio Blower Co., The, 9225 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland. 
Gospel of Fresh Air. Booklet. 4x9in. 24 pp. 


Royal Ventilator Co., 415 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ventilation. Descriptive catalog. 4%x9in. 52 pp. 


WALL BOARD 


Carey Co., The Philip, Lockland, Cincinnati. 
Carey *Ceil-board"’ for Walls and Ceilings. Specifications. 8x11 
ins-2 pp; 
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WATERPROOFING ‘ 
Anti-Hydro Waterproofing Co., 9 Orchard Street, Newark, N. J. 


(Singer Building, N. Y. C.) 


Concrete Hardener Waterproofing. Booklet. 6%x8¥% in. 


General Fireproofing Co., The, Youngstown, Ohio. 


8 pp. 


Waterproofing Handbook. 6x9in. 88 pp. 
Sandusky Cement Co., The, Dept. S, Engineers’ Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
Medusa Waterproofing. Booklet. 7x9in. 36 pp. 


Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., Dept. 4, 264 Pearl St., New York. 
Concrete and Lapidolith. Treatise on concrete construction and 
the use of Lapidolith with it. 5%x8%in. 20 pp. 


Trus-Con Laboratories, The, 1246 Trus-Con Building, Detroit, 
Mich. 
Architects’ Handbook. 8%x1lin. 36pp. 
Structural Waterproofing. 8%x1llin. 52pp. 
Agatex Book. 5%x8in. 18 pp. 
Descriptive Price List. 3% x6%in. 24 pp. 


Wadsworth, Howland Co., Inc., 139 Federal Street, Boston. 
Bay State Brick and Cement Coating. Booklet No. 10. Color 
plates. 


WATER SYSTEMS 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 132 24th St., Pittsburgh. 
Drinking Water Systems. Treatise. 6x9in. 48 pp. 


WINDOWS, CASEMENT 


Crittall Casement Window Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Universal Casements. Catalog No. 15, showing solid steel case- 
ment windows. Details. 9%x12in. 64pp. 


Hope & Sons, Henry, 103 Park Avenue, New York. 
Hope’s Leadwork. Descriptive catalog showing examples of 
English cast leadwork. 9x12in. 50 pp. 


International Casement Co., Inc., Jamestown, N. Y. : 
Casement Windows and Leaded Glass. Catalog. 10 x 14 in. 
56 pp. Plates showing 16th century Tudor residences. 


WIRE FENCES 


Wright Wire Company, Worcester, Mass. 
Excelsior Rust Proof Fencing. Illustrated and descriptive book- 
let. 3%x6in. 16 pp. 


wooD 


Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 1304 Bank of Com- 
merce Building, Memphis, Tenn. 


Red Gum Facts. Catalog. 5%4x8™%in. 20pp. 


Technical Information about Red Gum. Catalog. 5%x9 in. 
20 pp. 
North Carolina Pine Association, 83 Bank of Commerce Building, 
Norfolk, Va. 
see. Reference Book. Booklet. 8%x1lin. 16pp. Color 
plates. 


Home Builders’ Book. 5x9in. 24pp. Color plates. 


Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Mfr’s Assn., 205 F. R.A. 

Building, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Hardwood Inspection Rule Book. Handbook. 3%x6in. 107 pp. 

Beautiful Birch for Beautiful Woodwork. Illustrated treatise. 
6%x9%in. 35 pp. 

Serviceability and Qualities of Birch. Booklet. 8% x 1lin. 

Rules for the Inspection of Hemlock Lumber. Booklet. 
6%in. 32 pp. 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 1234 Hibernia 
Bank Building, New Orleans. 
Cypress Pocket Library. Covers all uses for cypress. 
3% x 5% in. 


Southern Pine Association, Dept. H-42, Interstate Bank Building, 
New Orleans, La. 


7 pp. 
3%x 


41 units. 


Rules for Grading Southern Yellow Pine Timbers. ‘Treatise. 
3%x6in. 24 pp. 

Creosoted Wood Block Floors. Booklet. 7x 10in. 32 pp. 

Directions for Furnishing Southern Yellow Pine. Technical 


booklet. 7x10in. 20 pp. 
Manual of Standard Wood Construction. 
4%x6Min. 150 pp. 


White Pine Bureau, 2330 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
Specification Book — Classified Recommended Uses for White 
Pine. Illustrating the various standard grades and indicating 
their proper uses. 8%xllin. 196 pp. 
Three Story Houses of New England. Architectural monograph, 


Scientific handbook, 


Vol. III, No.1. 8%x1lin. 16 pp. 

Early Wooden Architecture of Andover, Mass. Monograph. Vol. 
III, No.2. 8%x1llin. 16 pp. i 

Old Houses of Newburyport, Mass. Monograph. Vol. III, No.3. 
8%xllin. 16 pp. 
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Residence of Mrs. T. R. Baker, Clifton Park, Lakewood, O. 
G. N. Bohm, Architect 


Guardian of your Home 


When your house is built, when from roof to 
basement it just suits you—call in the Bay Stater 
and let him keep it so. 


Bay State Brick and Cement Coating covers 
up walls of brick, concrete or stucco. It seals 
every crack and crevice. Wards off the effects 
of wear and weather. 


Besides a preservative Bay State Coating is a 
beautifier. White and a variety of attractive tints 
offer a selection that meets individual tastes. 


Entrust your house to the Bay Stater’s care. 
Write for Booklet No.10, which tells you a lot 
about “Bay State” and ask for a sample which 
will prove all the book says. Do that today. 


Bay State Cement Crack Filler makes cracks in 
cement disappear like magic. It makes a patch 
that shows no seams. A sample will prove it. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 


Paint and Varnish Makers 
Boston, Mass. New York Office: Architects’ Bldg. 


BAY STATE <3 


Brick and Cement Coating 
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CRITTALL 


STEEL 
CASEMENTS 


for 
Artistic Residences 
and other substan- 
tial buildings 


Made in varied designs 
to meet all conditions 


CRITTALL 


Crittall Casement Window Co. 
Detroit 


Manufacturers of Steel Casements and Windows 
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—and eight reasons 
and facts why it is 
the best. 


Here is where and how it’s different and better 


Opening of door increased. This new model 5. Piston ground to exact size. We first turn 
Yale Checking Floor Hinge permits 120 the piston in the lathe and then grind to 
degrees opening on both sides of closed exact size—the same method that has been 
position. The widest opening, double-acting so successful in our overhead closers. 

floor hinge in the world. . Improved machining of the heart-shaped 


The best spring in any floor hinge. The cam. Special milling cutters cut and shape 
spring will outlive the balance of the these cams, producing absolute accuracy 
mechanism. and uniformity. Hand filing, however ex- 


tee nat ction lof the case pert, is uncertain and variable in results. 
i * [ve , 


casting eliminates leakage. . A new method of centering the door. Con- 
trolled simply by screws in lower edge of 
door itself. No part of mechanism need be 
removed to accomplish this adjustment. 


Entirely new valve mechanism. By the use 
of this mechanism it is possible to obtain 
any degree of retarding action desired — 
and the permanency of the adjustment is . Overcomes sagging doors. A simple and 
guaranteed. positive feature provides the means. 


And there are other reasons why the ‘‘ Yale”’ is the better Checking Floor Hinge 
Write us for further information. Address Door Closer Department 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 9 East 40th St., New York City 


Mikers of Yale Night Litches, Padlocks, Door Closers, Cabinet and Trunk Locks, Builders’ Hardware and Chain Hoists 
Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street 
Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 


The nation— 
the vessel— 
the pencil 


The very existence of the 
nation depends upon its 
vessels—warships and mer- 
chant marines. 


The efficiency of those 
vessels depends first of all 
upon the drafted plan—the 


pencil. 
DIXON'S 


ELDorADO 


the masier drawing penct!” 


is the pencil of big things. It 
means quick work because the 
leads hold their points longer and 
stand unusual pressure without 
breaking. It means reliable work 
because the leads are smooth, 
gritless—true to grade in each of 
the 17 degrees. 


Write us on your letter head 
for full-length samples of your 
favorite degree. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Dept. 224-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


DIXON'S BEST WHITE N2 352 


Writer white on Hue 
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ORE FRONTS 


Simplified Construction 


Simplicity makes for permanence, 
for utility and for serviceability. It is 
an indication of a fully developed 
product, from which the unnecessary 
has been eliminated. 


That is the idea back of Desco store 
front construction. Our long ex- 


perience has enabled us to develop 
a construction that is simple in 


design and in installation, is rich 
in appearance and gives perfect pro- 
tection to the glass. 


Desco constructioncovers everyneed 
in store front work. If you haven't 
our latest file, send to-day. 

DETROIT SHOW CASE COMPANY 
467 Fort Street, West Detroit, Mich. 
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Casement Adjusters 
Exclusively 


INCE 1907 we have specialized in the manufacture of 
the Wilkins Casement Adjuster and the Security Case- 
ment Adjuster. 


Devoting ourselves to the perfection of this one line, we 
have achieved a result which is meeting with the approval 
of many architects and their clients. By the use of these 
adjusters, casement windows, with or without screens, can 
be easily and surely operated with one hand. 


ni JL || 


J 


——— 


Security Casement Adjuster without a Screen 


We would like to send you our Data Sheets with drawings, prices and 
full information. 


GEORGE LESTER WILKINS 
7079 No. Clark Street, CHICAGO 


For more complete information see Sweet’s Catalogue. Samples and 
models may be seen at Building Material Exhibit, Insurance Ex- 
change, Chicago, and Architects Samples Co., Architects’ Building, 
New York. 
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Architects 
Solve the 
Problem 


By 
Specifying 
The 


ADVANTAGES— 


Easily installed by any one. 
Once up — always ready. 
Screens entire window. 
Can be raised to any height. 
Saves time and trouble of storing. 
No valuable room for storing. 
Immediately out of the way for 
window washing. 


Operation easy and unfailing. 
A great item of safety in case of 
fire. 

Outside of casement, construction 
is unnoticeable from within. 
Compact in form, it does not mar 
window effect from without. 


Cost compares favorably with 
other standard screens — some- 
what less than that of certain 


types. 


RRs 
SOS 


W 
wn 


Once installed becomes a permanent fix- © 
ture of residence, club house or hotel. 


Consists of a spring roller with rust-proof 
screening attached. Metal channel on 
each side of casement guides screens for 
raising or lowering. These hold the 
screen tightly and prevent the possibility 
of loosening or buckling. 


Both roll and screen are well protected 
from rain, dust and the elements. Thus 
protected, it rests during winter months 
and is immediately ready for use when 
screen protection is demanded. Installa- 
tion in no way interferes with blinds or 
sash. 
The entire device is thoroughly rust- proofed 
Every Fli-Bac Screen is guaranteed 


Your catalog files are incomplete without our 
illustrated descriptive folder. Request it to- 
day. You will adopt “Fli-Bacs” to-morrow. 


EMPIRE ROLLING SCREEN 
CO., INC. Rochester, N.Y. 
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Lupton Factory: Interior of building with Pond Truss 
roof, giving light and ventilation in all weathers 


Daylight & Fresh Air PAY 


Many factories to-day, though well 
lighted, are not equally well ventilated. 


This photograph shows one of the Steel Sash Departments of our own factory, 


Its roof is a Pond Truss, both lighted and ventilated by unbroken lines of 
Pond Continuous Sash. 


These lines of sash are hung from the top, instead SY 67178 5 
of center-pivoted, and have underlapping storm Tnetsn Steet Seah 


Pivoted Factory Type 


panels at the ends. Thus they are weatherproof Counterbalanced Type for 


factories 


when fully open. Air enters by the side wall venti- Cgunterselehied Type for 
lating sash and goes out by the roof. Pawerzistee Tepe 


Pond Continuous Sash for 


The Pond Truss was first designed for foundries and Foun = Truss, psavwtoaths, 


monitors and side walls 


forge shops, where rapid air renewal is essential. But | Ponda Operating Device for 


long lines of sash 


its combination of all-weather ventilation and re- Lupton Rolled Steel Sky- 
markable lighting has caused it to be adopted also | poe c.cc1 partition and 


in many machine shops, etc., where personal effi- Doors 
é sels Lupton Steel Shelving 
ciency 1s important. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 


Witte and Tulip Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of equipment for daylighting and natural ventilation 


Diagram showing ventilation 

of typical Pond Truss Our booklet, “ Air, Light, and Efficiency,” 
Building ina 3 tells how a number of famous factories 
cross wind 


have secured unusual results by un- 
usual sash arrangements 


Let us help with your lighting and 
ventilating problems 


P ESCAPES . 


/ ABS \ \ \ 
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A typical Fenestra 
Stock Unit as it ap- 
pears, glazed and 
with fittings at- 
tached. 


Steel Sash Recommended 


HE thirty types and sixty sizes of Fenestra Solid Steel 
Windows listed above are especially recommended for all 
types of industrial buildings, because they are 
—in stock ready for immediate shipment 
—unusually reasonable in price 
—made of solid interlocked steel bars 
—standard sash with all the exclusive Fenestra fittings 


—adapted for use singly, or in combination to fill prac- 
tically any width of window opening, 


Ask for our folder, “Ready for Immediate Shipment,” describing 
these steel sash. Sent on request. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


2117 EAST GRAND BOULEVARD DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Grover Cleveland High School, St. Louis, Mo. William B. Ittner. Architect. 
Butlding equipped with American Window Glass, Double Strength, AA. 


First Choice of Leading Architects 


Because of its absolute dependability under normal conditions, American Window 
Glass has been used in many fine buildings such as the St. Louis school shown above. 
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Z Our care in inspection practically eliminates all imperfections and assures uni- Z 
Y formity in thickness. y 
G The above trade mark ap- Any information you may desire will be made the subject of a personal letter at 7 
Y pears on every light of Gy 
Y first quality glass. your request. Z 
Yj Z 
Y e * e Z 
Y Ys 
_ American Window Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
Y y 
Z, ‘A 
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Berger Steel Cores Mean Sound-proof Floors 


The dead air space between ceiling and floor stops the overhead “‘racket’’ in Schools, Offices, 
Apartments, Hospital or wherever used. In addition it’s a splendid fire retardant. 


If you are not familiar with this time- labor- material-saving type 
of floor construction, see Sweet’s, page 195, and write Dept. N. F. AS AE WA LPF, 


; Ss TAHA 
for data and information. NS RA i Hf WII 
BERGER'S | SIDEWALK Cry 

y a. LLL 
MORE LIGHT IN DARK PLACES “ : 


The big, clear lenses of tough Lazalite glass provide an 
abundance of daylight, and time does not lessen their 
clearness. 

The heavy interlocking base plates hold the lenses 
exactly in place, support them, save centering and make 
installation easy. 


See Sweet’s, pages 834-37, and write for our Raydiant Book T. F. 
It’s a mine of lighting information. 


The Berger Mfg. Co. - - Canton, Ohio 


Branches: Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Minneapolis San Francisco 
Export Department: Berger Building, New York City, U.S. A. 
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THE 
WINSLOW WINDOW 


(Austral Balance) 
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100% 
Perfect 


The Winslow Window is 
the one great improvement in 
window construction of the past decade 


In the control of light, shade and ventilation it is absolutely without 
comparison. It offers a perfect solution to every window problem. 


Now installed in over $75,000,000.00 worth of modern ofhce and factory 
buildings throughout this country, offering a feature so popular with 
tenants that it keeps space rented, even where location is undesirable. 


Write for book giving full particulars. 


WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY 


Main Offices and Works : 
4600-4700 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 


Mailing Address: P. O. Box No. 803 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Central Bldg. 8 W. 40th St. Bldg. Ferguson Bldg. 
Los Angeles New York City Pittsburgh 


STATE AMORY BLDG. AKRON, OHIO 
KARL J.BEST STATE ARCHT. OHIO 


(sie: 


+ 


HOLDEN HOTEL DAYTON, OHIO 
THIES& THIES DAYTON, OHIO 


: ed é 
Beef eo ORR Ne 


BELLEVUE HOSPITAL BELLEVUE,OHIO ~ 
SCHRIBER-BEELMAN TOLEDO, OHIO . 4 
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Economical Floors and Roofs 
Cut Entire Building Costs 


Build permanent, fire-safe floors but build them 
as economically as you can. Cut down the dead 
load of the concrete floors and roofs and use 
lighter beam columns and footings. 


In schools, hospitals, apartments, hotels, etc., 
where long spans are possible and light, live loads 
are encountered, GF Steel-Tile are extensively 
used. These illustrations, two of which are fin- 
ished buildings, show the character of buildings 
in which Steel-Tile have effected economies. 


F Steel-Tile 


The Steel-Tile form a series of narrow concrete 
joists in which are concentrated the essential 
areas of concrete and reinforcement to carry the 
loads. The concrete replaced by the Steel-Tile 
is saved, also there is a saving in form work and 
labor. 


GF Steel-Tile economics are explained in a de- 
tailed, practical way in the GF Steel-Tile Hand- 
book—ask for a copy. 


The General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio 


’ Manufacturers of Metal Lath, Concrete Reinforcements, and Waterproofings 


Member of Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers 


(= BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco Atlanta 
Kansas City Cincinnati Buffalo Utica 


The best dealer in your town has.GF Products in stock 


Y 4 ir) 


Trade Mark Reg. 
U. S. Pat. Off. 


See ARGHLLECTURAL FORUM 3 
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Winter Building With Less Labor 


Cold weather is upon us, but building must continue in orderto take care of the unusual demands for 
greater production and more warehouses. Because of the shortage of building mechanics, the winter con- 
struction must not only be safe, but require the least possible labor. 

Kahn Pressed Steel Joists and Studs meet your requirements fully. All the labor has been performed in the 
factory — no cutting, no fitting, no riveting required at the building site. Hy-Rib Metal Lath is quickly attached 
by merely bending down the prongs on the members. 

Freezing weather cannot endanger the strength. Kahn Pressed Steel provides a permanent, fireproof 
construction, economical in cost and quickly built. Requires no forms, no centering, no special equipment. 
Successfully used in schools, apartments, hotels, stores, public buildings, factories, etc. 

If building, investigate Kahn Pressed Steel. Write for catalog. 


PRESSED STEEL DEPARTMENT 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY 


Warehouses in 


Boston, Detroit, Chicago, Moline, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO Representatives in 


Philadelphia, Portland, Ore. Principal Cities 
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There's 


there is in the wearing qualities of fabrics. 


Actual service has determined that the main point of differ- 
ence for KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL is that it gives more 
wear — rust resistance — for Black and Galvanized Sheets 
and Roofing Terne Plates. ‘‘ Facts’’ will tell you why. 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


Chicago Cincinnati Denver Detroit New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
‘ Export Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS Company, New York City 
Pacific Coast Representatives: UN1rEpD STATES STEEL Propvucts Company, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
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“The First Line of Defense” 


BAYONNE Roof and Deck Cloth combines 
all the advantages found in other materials 
and eliminates their disadvantages. 

BAYONNE is Wear- and Weather-proof. It 
is impervious to the elements; it will stand 
constant walking upon. 

BAYONNE is easy to lay. Saves paint, time 


{4 99 2 Z and labor. Is laid on dry boards and painted 
vans Ire oors Y afterwards to conform to any desired color 
ZY scheme. 


(Pat. Pending) GY BAYONNE will not crack, peel or scale. 
g Always retains its smooth, neat appearance. 
Can be kept perfectly clean by sluicing with 


are ‘““ THE FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE” against the de- ZY water, like cement. 
: : ZY Satisfaction is assured when Bayonne is used. 
structive spread of flames through fire wall openings and Z Specify it and be certain of the job measuring 


up to your high standards. 

: Y Let us send you our sample book S and 
plants in the country. ZY booklet giving opinions of builders. We feel 
certain you will find them most interesting 
to peruse. 


the resultant losses in hundreds of the largest industrial 


Constructed of all-steel and asbestos, their rigidity 


and strength insures against warping and the heavy wear Y JOHN BOYLE & CO., Inc. 
Z 112-114 Duane St., 70-72 Reade St., 
Y New York City 

St. Louis Branch — 202-204 Market St. 


of shop use. 


Fully approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Chicago, 
Factory Mutual Laboratories, Boston, and National, State 
and City Authorities. 


Send NOW for a copy of our Fire Door Booklet. 
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Also Manufacturers of ‘‘STAR” Ventilators 
““Merchant’s Old Method” Roofing Tin 


MERCHANT & EVANS Coe 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WHEELING 


BALTIMORE ‘ CHICAGO 
ATLANTA () ST. LOUIS 


CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY 
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An Announcement of Interest to 


Architects, Builders and Owners 
of Buildings of All Kinds 


In the next issue of this magazine we will 
present the first of a series of announce- 
ments of importance to all interested in 
the construction of buildings. 


We will show, by picture and text, some of the manu- 
facturing processes that give to EXCELSIOR WIRE 
LATH its superiority. 


In addition there will be ample opportunity to judge 
of EXCELSIOR WIRE LATH ‘“‘in action.’’ We 
will exhibit with photographic fidelity, reproductions 
of actual buildings where EXCELSIOR WIRE LATH 


has played its part in the successful construction. 


The success which has attended the use of EXCEL- 
SIOR WIRE LATH, as well as the many other 
Wright Wire products, has made possible the growth 
to the present great proportions of the Wright 
Factories illustrated below. 


Wright Wire Co. 


Dept. L Worcester, Mass. 


WORCESTER PLANT “ PALMER PLANT 
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The rigid surface provided for the plasterer 
with the adaptability of 


Bostwick 
“Truss-Loop” Metal Lath 


to follow any line or curve makes it pecu- 
liarly efficient for cove and ornamental 
ceiling work and for fireproofing mill con- 
struction. 


The Low Cost 


of the finished plaster surface with 


lw oe) Ohba 1 isan -estab— 


lished fact. RO hencsta cies 


PLASTER FINISH. 


Get our details and proofs 


THE BOSTWICK STEEL LATH CO., NILES, OHIO 
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No Forms 


Needed 
With 
T-Rib 
Chanelath 
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HE underside of this floor shows how few temporary supports are needed when the concrete is 

reinforced with T-Rib Chanelath. The T is one of the most rigid of structural shapes. T-Rib 
Chanelath takes full advantage of this quality. The rigidity of the T-Rib prevents deflection under 
weight of wet concrete. The concrete bonds to the T-Rib of Chanelath so effectively that the steel 
will break before the bond will fail. 


Complete descriptive data together with designing data will be 
found in our Chanelath Handbook. Let us send you a free copy 


NORTH WESTERN EXPANDED METAL COMPANY 


Members of the Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers 934 Old Colony Bldg., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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La Due Court, Williston, N. D. 
Architect, Robert B. Stacy Judd 


F. W. Cook Building 
Fargo, N. D. 
Architects, Ashelman & 
Gauge 


It is an interesting 
fact, that the Metal 
Lumber floor, par- 
tition and roof 
structures were in- 
stalled inthe F.W, 
Cook building 
shown above while 
the thermometer 
was hovering be- 
tween ten and 
twenty degrees 
below zero, 


Elks’ Club 
Devil’s Lake, N. D. 
Architects 
Holmboe «& Lafferty 


Metal Lumber is a recognized standaid 
construction that has never known failure. 
It is cut to size at the plant and our en- 
gineers. stand ready to assist you with 
layouts and suggestions. 


If not familiar with Metal Lumber, send 
at once for our Technical Bulletin L. F., 
which gives full descriptions, illustrations 
and construction data. 


The Berger Mfg. Co. 


é Fargo, N. D. 
Architect 
C a n t oO n O h i Oo George Studahar 
Branches: Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago Mitchell Realty Building 
St. Louis Minneapolis San Francisco Mitchell, S. D. 
Architect, W. W. Beach 


Export Dept.: 


_ RELATE TR ern eT Re tomer eT 


Opportunities Unlimited 


y, 
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Berger Bldg., New York City, U.S. A. 


Land of 


Vast Resources and 


With great stretches of the world’s richest wheat land and 
underlaid by five billion tons of lignite coal, the Dakotas 
are doing much to supply the nation’s great needs,— food 
and fuel. 


These states were the fe stronghold of the Indian —to- 
day with the growing population they are coming into 
their own. They have been large users of 


Berger’s 


Wy Wfamber 


The light, strong, unburnable joists and 
studding of pressed steel that replace 
wood, piece for piece. 


This construction, originated in the Berger factory, 
has been in use for eighteen years. Forty states and 
many foreign countries have used it in buildings of 
nearly every type— from the small private garage to the 
largest office and apartment build- 
ings. 

This material appeals especially to 
those who desire light, strong, fire- 
proof construction that is easily in- 
stalled and can be used in any 
climate or weather. 


The wide use of Metal Lumber is 
the best proof of its practical value. 


Great Northern Hotel 
Annex, Williston, N. D. 
Designer and Con- 


tractor, George Espen —— = —— (B) 


Sacred Heart Academy 
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LISTEN! 
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page booklet entitled,““Audi- 
torium Acoustics.” Contains 
much valuable information 
Y for any one interested in 
auditorium construction. 


ION 


Send for it to-day 


STEEL NEEDNOT RUST! | pee.us.ear. 


2 Mrorcveree oust {|} = HYDRATED LIME BUREAU 


Nei CONCRETE dhl 


of the National Lime Manufacturers’ Association 


Arrott Bldg. - - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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, But what's the use if the acous- 7 
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_ tical properties of the room are 7 
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_ faulty? The design of the audi- 7 
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, torium should of course conform 7 

Y erie Y 

7, to accepted sound principles; j 
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, but even if this be quite correct, 7 

Y ‘ Y 

Elks Home, Columbus, Ohio ZY . . ° ° Y 

*R. IW eres Coen ncaa aie as ” used to Z the result will be disappointing y 
waterproof foundations and walls ZY . ° ZY 

_ unless the wall material is of a 7 

When Elks Voted Dry j suitable character. ] 
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HIS handsome edifice is built Z y 

. “y By 

to weather any storm. It is Z : Z 
thoroughly waterproofed with y ae Z y 
Z (ZEPIASTER. AF J Z 

j LIME PLASTER. ag ] 

. “ Y 
PROTECTIVE LITE PLA. i 
1.¥¥. PRODUCTS 

REG.U.S, PAT OFF, WY, G 

Z Z 

““R.I.W.’’ Marine Cement was y for Scratch and Brown j 
used for damp-proofing the ex- y t Pl s Z 
j asterin Z 
terior of foundation walls and Z Coa g j 
. . ee Y ‘ A - < y 
footings. It isa black composition, y assists in producing perfect acoustics 7 
easily applied cold with brush. y j 
Valuable also in filling seams, j y 
waterproofing between boat decks Y All of the water used in mixing Hydrated Z 
and floors of railway cars. y Lime Plaster is absorbed by the backing Z 
S ; y material or passes off into the atmosphere. y 

No. 110 R.1.W.,”” a black, alkali-and- Y This leaves the hardened plaster with in- Z 
waterproof composition, was used in back- Z bl Ee er pre Z 
ing the walls of building. It also protects Z hab bia Seded yi P ; Z 
cut stone from chemical action and dis- Y : : Z 
ae L, It is now well known that a material con- Y 
coloration due to alkali in cement. It has a Y ae : Z 
record of many years’ continuous success. Z taining many fine pores is a much better Z 
Z deadener of sound than a more dense Z 

Send for literature, addressing Dept. 97 Z material. This is one of the reasons why j 

y Hydrated Lime Plaster is being adopted as y 

TOCH BROTHERS Z standard by a rapidly increasing number y 
Technical and Scientific Paint Makers Since 1848 y of prominent architects. Z 
320 Fifth Avenue, New York City Z Z 
Works: New York; London, Eng.; Toronto, Canada ZY Send fora copy of our ten- Z 
Y y 

j 

Z 

j 

Z 

j 

ZY 

Y 

Y 

y 
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YZ 
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IGER Lime is produced by scientifically slaking a 
high grade lime, then screening it to remove all 
cores and impurities. 


Tiger Lime is as fine and white as flour. 


The Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co. 


Cleveland, O. 
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STOCRAT of BUILDING MATERIALS 


Indiana Limestone trim adds the modern 
touch of beauty to factories and other 


Industrial Buildings 


Many excellent examples of this use of Indiana Lime- 
stone exist in many cities, and architects who thus once 
use it almost invariably continue to specify it. It is used 
with every other material. 


The low cost of Indiana Limestone especially in the 
simpler decorative forms and in turned work such as 
columns, balusters, urns and the like often enables the 
architect to give his commercial client a finer effect than 
the client expects for his money—an achievement so rare 
as to be attractive to even the most skillful members of the 


profession. 


Samples of Indiana Limestone, the soundly 
written booklet Volume | of the Limestone 
Library, and all possible co-operation and 


information are yours on request. 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 


P. O. Box 505, Bedford, Indiana 
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Modern industrial architecture 


Not so very long ago a mill or factory or warehouse figured merely 
as a job, a piece of construction. But now, with increasing frequency, 
it is truly architectural — for the dollars-and-cents value of good design 
is becoming more and more appreciated. 


The architect who sees this splendid and growing opportunity in in- 
dustrial building will find that reinforced concrete is the material to 
work with. 


It answers the call for speed. Materials are quickly procured. Con- 
struction is swift. 


Low first cost, very low maintenance, and a maximum of durability 
make it supremely economical. 


And, in addition, reinforced concrete is adaptable to simple, dignified 
architectural treatment — a fact proved repeatedly by European archi- 
tects a decade ago and now being demonstrated in America. 


Atlas service to architects 


Our Technical Department will gladly furnish data and statistics on reinforced concrete, 
and will co-operate with architects in developing designs and layouts. Architects interested 
in this promising field are invited to write for our free book and to avail themselves of the 
service of our Technical Department. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


Member of the Portland Cement Association 
Chicago Phila. Boston St. Louis Minneapolis Des Moines Dayton Savannah 
Alvan T. Fuller Building, Packard Garage, Boston 


Stone G& Webster, Contractors 
Albert Kahn, Arch. & Engr. 


THE ATLAS PoRTLAND CEMENT Company, 30 Broad St., N. Y., or Corn Exchange Bank Bldg., Chicago. Send book on Industrial Buildings and 
information about Atlas Service to name and address wr itten on margin, particularly subjects checked. 
.--Warehouses ..-Factories =] ofts ..-Cold Storage ..-Terminals .--Hospitals _.-Schools _.-Business Garages ..-Stables 


If you will state kind of business for which building is intended special information will be furnished. 
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RAR Kitchen & Co. 


CONTRACTORS 
Wheeling, W.Va. 


FF Faris 
Architect 


mand ah 
Wit EELING.W. VA. 


CRORE TORY 
W 
‘ 
2 aR AN 


HEELING is a typical 

American city in the heart 
of typical American country. 
The important buildings in this 
territory are typical of the best 
in American architecture. It is 
more than chance that the most 
notable buildings in this region, 


pcr a 


ified by leading architects and applied 
by contractors of national reputation. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY. 


Syueree eee ’ : ‘ ‘ 
athedra Sh ; ee 
Wheeling, W.Va. > —————_ tia” 


ROOFED WITH CAREY ROOFING 


Bellaire, Ohio 


Dankworth Bros. Building 
John C. Wood, Archt. 
C.Hagemaier, Contractor 


Bridgeport, Ohio 
Bank of Bridgeport 
Chas. W. Bates, Archt. 
Wheeling 
C.D. Keyser, Contractor 
Bellaire, Ohio 


Bridgeport School 
Fred Faris, Archt. 
Wheeling 
A. B. Imphoff, Contr. 
Wheeling 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Alta Vista School 
Holmboe & Lafferty, 
Archts., 
Kerr Lumber Co., Contr. 
E. Liverpool, Ohio 


Goff Building 
Holmboe & Lafferty, 
Archts. 
Kerr Lumber Co., Contr. 


Linden Ave. School 
Holmboe & Lafferty, 
Archts. 
Holbert & Spedden, 
Contractors. 


Fairmont, W. Va. 
Arcade Building 
C. H. Snider, Archt. 
Crouse Construction Co. 
Contr. 


Martins Ferry, Ohio 
City Building 
F. F. Faris, Archt. 
Wheeling 
J. W. Beltz Const. Co. 
Wheeling 
Morgantown, W. Va. 
Cox & Baker Building 
Carl Reger, Archt. 
W. H. Baker, Contr. 
Moorefield, W. Va. 
Moorefield High School 
Holmboe & Lafferty, 
Archts., Clarksburg 


Banks Construction Co. 
Clarksburg 


Ottawa, W. Va. 
Monte Coal Co. 


Port Homer, Ohio 
Peerless Clay Mfg. Co. 
Wm. Meyer, Archt. and 
Contr., Toronto, Ohio 


Tiltonville, Ohio 
Tiltonville School 
E. Rufus Thompson, 
Archt., Youngstown,O. 
E. A. Harker, Contr. 


Steubenville, Ohio 
General Banking Co. 
F. F. Faris, Archt. 
Wheeling 
W. S. Cooper & Sons, 
Contrs., Toronto, Ohio 
The Hub 
Peterson & Clark, Archts. 
W. S. Cooper & Sons, 
Contrs., Toronto, Ohio 
Jefferson Savings Bank 
Peterson & Clark,Archts, 
W. S. Cooper & Sons 
Contrs. 
King Apartments 
Peterson & Clark,Archts. 
Guy Johnson Contr.Co., 
Toronto, Ohio 
Wellsburg, W. Va. 
Myers-Easterday Bldg. 
M. L. Wells, Archt. 
B. Wells, Contr. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Madison School 
F. F. Faris, Archt. 
J. R. Butts & Sons Co, 
Contrs. 
Security Trust Co. 
F. F. Faris, Archt. 
J. R. Butts & Sons Co, 
Contrs. 
S. O. Paull Building 
Woodsdale School 
Chas.D.McCarty, Archt. 
D. T. Burton, Contr. 
Moundsville, W. Va. 


Wheeling, W. Va., con. 


Schmulbach Building 

Fred Farris, Archt. 

Caldwell &Drake,Contrs. 
Rex Theater 

Edw. Franzheim, Archt. 

R.R.Kitchen&Co.Contrs. 
Rogers Hotel 

Edw. Franzheim, Archt. 

Winchell. & Co., Contrs. 
Fair Ass’n Bath House 

F. F. Faris, Archt. 

W. H. Fair, Contr. 
Board of Trade Building 


Chas. Saad Building 
A. Prudhomme, Archt. 
A. O. U. W. Building 


Warwood School 
Edw. Franzheim, Archt, 
D. T. Burton, Contr., 
Moundsville, W. Va. 
General Baking Co. 
F. F. Faris, Archt. 
J. W. Beltz & Sons Con. 
Co. 
Yorkville, Ohio 


Geiger Building 
Chas. Geiger, Archt. and 
Contr., Rayland, Ohio 
Yorkville School 
C. W. Bates Archt. 
Frank Fawcett, Contr. 
Bridgeport, Ohio 


as in practically all sections of 
the United States, are protected 
by means of Carey Roofing, spec- 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


General Offices: Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio - 


50 Branches and Distributors 


Atlanta Chattanooga Detroit Memphis Omaha Spokane 
Baltimore Chicago Jacksonville Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis 
Birmingham Cincinnati Kansas City Montreal Pittsburgh Tacoma 

Boston Cleveland Knoxville Nashville Portland Toronto 

Buffalo Dallas Little Rock New Orleans San Francisco Wheeling 
Charlotte Denver Los Angeles New York Seattle Washington, D.C. 
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The World’s Largest Hotel will use the 


Most Modern and Efficient Washer 


In the main laundry of the largest hotel in the world — 
The Hotel Pennsylvania—2200 rooms, 2200 baths—there 
will be ten 42-inch by 72-inch AMERICAN CASCADE 


WASHERS. 


This detail of the equipment, like all the 
others, will be the most modern, efficient 
and economical. 


There is a difference between first cost 
and final cost, between price and cost 
of service, which the management, the 
Statler Organization, thoroughly under- 
stands. 


The CASCADE WASHER is the most 
modern in design and the most costly 
to build of any WASHER produced by 
The American Laundry Machinery 
Company. 


It has a greater capacity than other 
Washers ; it has greater speed; it uses 
less materials. With it a man can wash 
four times as many linens. 


So where there is work enough to keep 
it busy, the higher price paid for a CAS- 
CADE speedily comes back in operating 
economies. 


There are the best of reasons why large 
hotels and institutions everywhere should 
use the CASCADE. Ask our sales de- 


partment to explain. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Canadian Factory: The Canadian Laundry Machinery Company, eee, Toronto 
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JSEDGWICK 


It All Depends on the Specification ! 


HERE is very little latitude in a dumb waiter speci- 

fication. For instance, there are no opportunities for 
defining the ‘‘make’’ by specifications of speeds, loads 
or control. : 

A dumb waiter either gives good service or poor ser- 
vice. [hereis no proportional value obtained from dumb 
waiter equipment. And it isthe specification alone that 
decides which kind of service your client will receive. 

The safe way is to specify clearly, ‘*A Sedgwick Dumb 
waiter shall be installed . . .”’ 

Thousands of nee justify this selection, each 
constituting a standard of service which every Sedgwick 
outfit is pledged to equal. 

All types are described in our Catalog M just off the 
press. May we send you a copy ? 


oH D:G:W LG K sMA‘G HTN EW: O Rake 
182 Liberty Street New York 
HAND POWER ELEVATORS AND DUMB WAITERS EXCLUSIVELY 


One Man Can Now Do the 
Work of Three! 


Where it formerly required three men to handle the removal of 
ashes, one man can do it witha 


G & G Telescopic Hoist 


You save labor, time and money with a G & G Hoist and convert 
a mussy, noisy job into a clean, quiet one. 


with ares tic Gear Shitting Brake 
Device and Silencer; 


G & G Telescopic Hoists are a distinct success — a decided im- 
provement — they conserve man power and are easy to operate. 


One man, unaided, can raise filled cans from cellar to sidewalk 
—a maximum load of 500 pounds — at a guaranteed speed of 
30 feet per minute with a G & G Hoist. 


No noise, no danger due to open hatch, no muss. 
* Send for Bulletin’ describing five different models with prices 


Gillis & Geoghegan ee 


41H PRECINCT POLICE STATION 


544 West Broadway New York TT THOPEN KOEN, ARCHTS, 
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Equipped with : 
Ll Otts Electric Freight Elevator 
/ Ons Electric Automobile Elevator 


oe 
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| HE arrogance of size plays no part in the Otis organ- i 
Mi ization with ofhces in all principal cities of the world. | | 
“\ it 
€) € 
/ = ) 
\ Whether your client’s needs are small or large, they are i 
| ; ‘ ; : 5 
Mt filled in the same painstaking manner by Otis experts. Ih 
YN IWAY 
@ u 
t i : oe ‘ ri 
i It is this comforting knowledge that makes Otis } 
) \\ . . . . . . Y) 
t Elevators the architect’s instinctive specification. iY 
6) ‘! 
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i OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY i 
‘ | : 
Ny Eleventh Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street i 
Me ‘ ve 
ts NEW YORK ies 
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ANOTHER FINE BRONZE COUNTERSCREEN OF UNUSUAL MERIT ALBERT KAHN 
FOR THE NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE OF DETROIT ARCHITECT 


EXECUTED BY 


JOHN: POLACHEK:BRONZE& IRON ‘GC: 
DISTINCTIVE METAIZIAVORK 
480-494 HANCOCK ST. & 577-591 BOVLEVARD 
, LonG ISLANDIGITY.N 


OLD COLONIAL BRICK 
HOUSES of NEW ENGLAND 


A BOOK OF MEASURED DRAWINGS AND VIEWS 


HIS monograph, uniform in size and style with 

our “Interiors of Old Houses in Salem and Vicin- 
ity,” presents, in compact and convenient form, a re- 
markable collection of useful architectural material. 


There are twenty-five plates, 81 by 11 inches, printed on one side 
of heavy paper, accompanied by a short introductory text. The plates 
include measured drawings of the elevations of twelve representative 
Colonial brick houses reproduced to scale, together with views of the 
same houses reproduced from photographs taken especially for this 
publication. 

The work is one of great value to the architectural designer, as the 
material has been carefully chosen and presented with a view to mak- 
ing it of the greatest possible usefulness. The measured drawings 
have been made with care by experienced draftsmen, and great care has 


been taken in the reproduction to ensure uniformity and convenience 
of scale. 


Sent postpaid to any address in the United States or Canada upon 
receipt of price. 


Bound in heavy paper, $1.00. 


Rogers and Manson Company 


Architectural Publishers 
85 WATER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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Color Stucco— old and new 


The stucco of the 18th century —at its best in Germantown and 
Hackensack — owes most of its charm of color and texture to the 
kindly influence of years. 

The new color aggregate stucco has a charming texture from the 
first. Much of its success is due to Atlas-White, a cement that is 
pure white and shows the true color values of the marble or granite 
screenings or the warm-toned gravel or sand aggregates. It has a 
natural beauty, variety and warmth, lacking in the pure white or 
mineral pigment colored stuccos. The color is durable. The stucco 
costs but slightly more than ordinary stucco because little aggregate 
is required for the finished coat. 

Our beautifully illustrated free monograph for architects, ‘‘ Color 
Tones in Stucco,’’ contains specimen panels of color stucco, in full 
color and scale, and specifications for color stucco. Your copy will 
be sent upon request. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 
Member of the Portland Cement*A ssociation 


New York Chicago Phila. Boston St. Louis Minneapolis Des Moines Dayton Savannah 
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_ If You Have a Difficult FOR. PERMANENT, CONCRETE 


Waterproofing Problem Put It In The Specification 


It is your guarantee of concrete satisfaction 


Insist on ANTI-HYDRO. It means 


concrete which will be both absolutely 


MQ QAI 


We invite your inquiries and shall be 
pleased to give you real information 
to aid in its solution. While we hope 
that this source will result in your 


specifying U 


waterproof and permanently hard. 


And it does not add to the cost of the 
job, because it saves time and labor for 
the contractor. 

ANTI-HYDRO accelerates the set of concrete, 
but in no way weakens it. Makes concrete as 


hard in three days’ time as would ordinarily re- 
quire thirty days. 


MEDUSA WATERPROOFING y 


PATENTED PASTE awn POWDER 


we are glad to do anything we can to pro-. 
mote the use of the integral method irre- 
spective of the direct sale of our own 7 


product. Z 
Write Dept. S 


The Sandusky Cement Co. Cleveland 7 


Let us send you more detailed information and 
list of prominent installations before you write 
your next specification. 


ANTI-HYDRO WATERPROOFING CO. 
Singer Bldg.,N.Y. Laboratory, Newark, N. J. 


And Principal Cities 
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DIVIDENDS 


Earned on Waterproofed Foundations 


SS 


BR. NNAN 


The new National Bank of Commerce 
Building, Detroit, shows how this can 
be done. Effective Waterproofing has 
made an additional story out of the base- 
ment, a story dry, sanitary and available 
for every purpose. Space worth many 
thousands of dollars yearly has thus been 
gained by waterproofing all basement walls 
and floors with 


Waterproofing Paste 
CONCENTRATED 


Trus-Con Waterproofing Paste, Concentrated, besides 
insuring Certainty, provides the lowest yardage cost. 
This is because it is the only concentrated waterproofing 
material. It contains no fillers, every particle possess- 
ing maximum waterproofing value. 


Structural Waterproofing, a handsomely 
. rs ? . 

illustrated volume, S¥2" x 11°, will be 
sent free on request written on business 


stationery. This book will give you full in- 
formation upon Trus-Con Waterproofing 
Paste, Concentrated, and also about the 


uses of integral waterproofing compounds 
in general. Write to-day. 


The Trus-Con Laboratories 


Manufacturers and Inventors of 


Waterproofings, Dampproofings, Technical 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE Coatings and Floor Hardeners 


reat oh so 1246'Trus-Con Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 


Albert Kahn, Architect — Ernest Wilby, Associate 
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A GREAT REFRIGERATING PLANT 


John B. Snook & Sons, Architects Turner Construction Co., Contractors 


—believed to be the largest cold-storage 
warehouse in the world, the new plant 
of the Merchants’ Refrigerating Com- 
pany, New York City. Built of concrete 
made with Pennsylvania Cement. The 
exceptional uniformity and high quality of 
this cement are recognized by the lead- 
ing specialists in reinforced concrete con- 
struction. Ask your dealer for Pennsyl- 
vania Cement. If he cannot supply you, 
write direct to Pennsylvania Cement 


Company, 30 East 42nd St., New York. 
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“One Source — One Mill — One Standard” 


Copyright 1917, P. C. Co. 
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Concerning a Product 


and a Trade Mark 


The little talks which have gone before, 
on “Diamond H” Push Button 
Switches and Receptacles, will have 
served to illustrate and emphasize the 
idea back of the “Diamond H” Trade 
Mark. That idea is. expressed in three 
words—Thoroughness, Quality, Ser- 
vice. Thoroughness is a fundamental 
of -« Diamond H’” policy, because 
thoroughness in design, materials and 
construction can alone produce quality. 
Quality is a “Diamond H” funda- 
mental, because nothing but quality. 
can guarantee service. Service is the 
“Diamond H” ideal, because nothing 
but service-giving capacity can create a 
permanent and growing business. In 
the “ Diamond H” Trade Mark, this 
Company has aimed to symbolize the 
utmost of value to the owner — which 
means also the utmost of credit to the 
architect. The architect is the owner’s 
purchasing agent— by the quality of his 
purchases shall the architect be judged. 


THE HART 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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| Modernized Pipe Fittings © 
“Pipe Taplets” are the only fittings made with set-screws 7 
in the hubs. These set-screws enable wiremen to line up 7 

“Pipe Taplets”’ straight and true. They also permanently hold the Z% 
fittings in position. Vibration Sarai loosen them. ime and again has Y 
the exact alignment of a line of lights mounted on “ Pipe Taplets” Y 
been commented upon very favorably. Y 
“6 99 7 

“‘ The Pipe Fittings with the Hub Set-Screws”’ Z 
J 

ZG 

The wide, roomy openings in “Pipe Taplets,” Z 

free from cover lugs, make easy the pulling and 7 


splicing of wires, and eliminate the danger of 
tearing the insulation. 


Splices can be pressed down into the openings 
with the fingers — no need of pounding them in. 


For easy, quick and safe wiring in conduits use 
‘Pipe Taplets.” 


Catalog sent on request 


paste] THE HART & HEGEMAN MFG. CO. j 
it HARTFORD, CONN. j 
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Discoveries 
Columbus and Ben Franklin added much 


to the world’s scientific knowledge. An 
American manufacturer contributes to the 
progress of age—by producing the 


Van Dyke Drawing Pencil 
(Symbol of Quality) 


¥In 16 degrees— 6B softest to 8H hardest 
Hexagon — Yellow Polish 
Gold Medal Panama-Pacific Exposition 4 sole 


EBERHARD FABER NEW YORK 


Oldest Pencil Factory in America 
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ur Policy 


WN liens of the highest standard of qual- 


ity. * * To furnish the consumer through our 
distributors the most efficient, economical and serviceable 


ab 
kK 


wires and cables. To acquaint the owner with 


the necessity of properly installed electrical equipment by 
a reputable electrical contractor, and the advantage of 


“ 
ok 


employing an architect. All of our advertising and 


sales plans for 1918 are made to comply with this policy. 


HABIRSHAW 


“Proven by the test of time” 


Insulated Wire 


Code wire distributed by Western Electric Company 


ORPORATE 


The Habirshaw Electric Cable Co., 10 East 43d Street, New York 
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The Light for 
Every Purpose 


The use of an edifice, its effect, its 
beauty depend at last on lighting. 
Brascolite has proved its superiority 
and earned its place by service — 
in churches, libraries, auditoriums, 
state capitols, public, commercial 
and private buildings of every de- 
scription. 


Brascolite embodies the principles 
of reflection and diffusion as no 
other light does to the same degree. 


Efficiency to a higher degree than 
possible in other fixtures is insured 
by Brascolite’s proper lamp ventila- 
tion, giving long lamp life, and by 
its easy cleaning feature —both 
strong factors in Brascolite economy. 


The services of our Engineering De- 
partment are at your disposal for 
work under your direction, for dem- 
onstration or calculation. At your 
suggestion we will send you a port- 
folio showing photographic repro- 
ductions of a variety of installations. 


LUMINOUS UNIT Co., St. Louis, U.S. A. 


New York, 30 Church St. Boston, Old South Bldg. 
Chicago, 19 S. Wells St. | San Francisco, 132 Lick Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1007 Land Tifle Bldg. 


Canadian Distributors ..Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 


One instance of Brascolite adaptability 
to a wide range of uses 
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Maintenance of the highest standard 
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of quality. 

xk 
To furnish the consumer through 
our distributors the most efficient, 
economical and serviceable wires 
and cables. 

k ok 
To acquaint the owner with the 
necessity of properly installed elec- 
trical equipment by a reputable 
electrical contractor, and the advan- 
tage of employing an architect. 

x * 
All of our advertising and sales plans 
for 1918 are made to comply with this 


policy. 


The Electric Cable Co., 10 E. 43dSt., NewYork 
Makers of 


ECCO trates WIRE 
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MAGINE this ‘‘ REGENT ”’ shade in a soft, ivory-tinted 
glass. Imagine the strikingly original design done in dainty 
pastel colors. Imagine a comp/ete set of this pattern — shades 

and bowls of numerous sizes and shapes. Jf gives the architect 
something new to work with, doesn’t it? And then remember, 
please, that this is by no means the on/y new thing that 
‘“REGENT’”’ has done —the catalog is full of them! May we 
send it? IVANHOE-REGENT WORKS of General Electric 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


REGENT — the Line 
IVRE —the Glass 
ROZELLE — the Color Decorations 
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In this luxurious solarium at the 
South Shore Country Club, 
Chicago, the entire illumination is 
furnished by five 500 watt Mazda 
“C” lamps with X-Ray Reflectors, 
concealed in the ten foot pedestal. 


The room is forty-four feet 
square with a twenty-one foot 
ceiling. 


X-Ray Lighting from other than 


SUUTOUCEE OTE P LOSE TERETE CEOS ATE SORE 


Marshall & Fox, Architects 


No Ceiling Fixtures 
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ceiling outlets provides new free- 
dom for the ambitious, aesthetic 
architect. 


Our Lighting Book, for Archi- 
tects, (which will soon be ready) 
covers the field of illumination, 
Owing to the cost of preparation, 
we ask $5.00 for this book. To 
architects of recognized standing. 
however, we send it without 
charge. 


NATIONAL X-RAY REFLECTOR CO. 


31J West 46th Street 
NEW YORK 
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MOE ROC kA 


243 West Jackson Boulevard 
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And it is not only in Efficiency and 
Artistry that Jefferson Illuminating Glass- 
ware excels 


In Variety of design also it is well 


ahead —a fact that every architect will 
appreciate 


The units shown here were selected 


from our l’Art Nouveau series 


If you have not received a copy 


of our new Doric booklet write for 
one now 


Che Jefferson Glass Company 
~~ Follansbee West Virginia | 


“ Pittsburgh is Forty Miles Away ”’ 


New York Chicago Baltimore 
Philadelphia 


Antique Chimneypieces of Europe 


4 live anew in replicas 
reproduced in cement 
stone by 


JACOBSON 
& 
COMPANY 


meme For Diningrooms, Re- 

OL tak ee res ception Halls, Libraries, 
Dens, Drawingrooms 
and Billiard Rooms in 
High Class Residences 
they prove distinctive 
features. 


Equally desirable in Pub- 
lic Buildings,— Hotels, 
Theaters, Halls and 
Clubs. 


Designs from all coun- 

tries covering all periods. 

Faithful reproduction, 

color tone and texture 

From the Arezzo Palace, Italy combine to make Jacob- 

In Hotel Stacler, St. Louis son masterpieces bothim- 

pressive and conspicuous. 

Ceilings, rich in antique design, oftered. Write your wishes. We 
will meet them to your satisfaction. Inspect our studios. 


JACOBSON & COMPANY 


Modelers, Designers and Plasterers 
241 EAST 44TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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on Lhrich Galleries 


Dealers in 


Paintings by “Old Masters” 


707 FIFTH AVENUE at 55th Street, NEW YORK 


MRS. GILMAN éy HENRY INMAN (1802-1846) 


Photographs of Paintings in the Galleries on Request 
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A floor of Linotile in the breakfast room of a St. Louis residence. 
The field is made up of 4" x 4" red Linotile interlined with 34" 
white strips. A plain red border surrounds the whole. The 
owner’s name will be supplied on request. 


tudied Simplicity 
(HE interior pictured above is noteworthy 
for its artistic simplicity. The whole effect 


is one of quiet elegance, depending to no 
little extent on the floor of 


LINOTILE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


“ The Floor That’s Built to Fit the Room” 


This material afforded a choice of eleven soft, lusterless colors. In 
this instance, squares of deep, rich wine red were used to give warmth 
and set off the immaculate furniture. These were separated by 
white interlining strips to relieve the monotony and heighten the 
symmetry of the entire scheme. 

Perhaps you have a floor problem Linotile would solve with equally 
artistic satisfaction. If you care to see what a beautiful, durable 
material this combination of linseed oil, ground cork, wood flour, 
gums and pigments makes, ask for samples of Linotile. A copy of the 
new forty-page book, “ Linotile Floors,” illustrated in full color, will 
also be sent, free of charge. 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company 
132 Twenty-fourth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Also manufacturers of Nonpareil High Pressure Covering for steam lines; Nonpareil Insulating Brick for boiler 
settings, breechings, etc. ; Nonpareil Corkboard Insulation for refrigerated rooms; Nonpareil Cork Machinery 
Isolation for deadening the noise and vibration of motors, fans, pumps, etc., and Armstrong Circle A Cork Brick 
for horse and cow stalls. 
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Floor of Nonpareil Cork Tiling in One of the Court Rooms of the Middlesex County Court 'House, Cambridge, Mass. 
Olin W. Cutter, Architect 


The Tread of Many Feet 


Probably no public building is more constantly used than the court house. 
In none, therefore, is the durability of the floor of such prime impor- 
tance. But durability is only one of the qualities demanded. Silence 
under foot, particularly in the court rooms and offices, is equally desirable. 


Nonpareil Cork Tiling 


(Trade-Mark) 
“THE IDEAL’ FLOOR ” 
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combines all of the qualities necessary to serve 
the architect faithfully in buildings of a public 
or semi-public character. Remarkable durability 
makes it an economical floor. Softness and re- 
silience make it a silent and comfortable floor. 
The fact that it is pure cork makes it practi- 
cally non-absorbent and fire-retardant. What is 


Criminal Courts Building, Dallas, Tex. 
Municipal Courts Building, St. Louis, Mo. Conn.* 
Jefferson County Court House, Louisville, Ky. 
Municipal Courts Building, Hartford, Conn. 
City-County Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fulton County Court House, Atlanta, Ga. Mass. 


wick,"N. J. 


Connecticut Supreme Court House, Hartford, 
Middlesex County Court House, ‘New Bruns- 


Hampden County Court House, Springfield, 


equally as important, perhaps, the colors, sizes and 
shapes in which Nonpareil Cork Tiling is fur- 
nished make possible a wide variety of beautiful 
floors. 

Among the various court houses in which floors 
of Nonpareil Cork Tiling have been installed are 
the following : 


Hammond County Court House, Hammond, Ind. 
Solano County Court House, Fairfield, Cal. 
Richmond County Court House, Augusta, Ga, 
Hudson County Court House, Jersey City, N. J. 
St. Louis County Court House, Virginia, Minn. 
Cuyahoga County Court House, Cleveland, O. 


Descriptive literature, suggestive designs and samples of Nonpareil Cork Tiling 
will be sent, free of charge, on request 


DAVID E. KENNEDY, INC., 55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Branches at 


176 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Rand-McNally Building, Chicago, IIl. 


1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
304 University Street, Montreal, Quebec 


Sharon Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
518 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Distributors for Armstrong Cork Company 
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WS ON é(all the National Army 


Cantonments either now 
) | lI : | completed or nearing com- 
pletion 
CAST IRON SOIL PIPE 


ae is protecting the health and giving com- 
TWO-STORY fort to the boys in khaki. 


BARRACKS 
43X 140 FT. 


ate 42 6 BUILT IN ls iF atae 
TYPICALT Heese When the plumbing and _ building 
ee : Wa drainage of the sixteen huge canton- 


— ments was planned substitutes were 
advocated for cast iron soil pipe, but 
would not even be considered by the 
able officials in charge. 


Cast Iron Soil Pipe and Fittings for 
all house drainage has again demon- 
strated its pre-eminent qualifications as 
the one efficient and sanitary safeguard 
against defective plumbing—in the 
building —under the ground. 


Somerville Iron Works New York, N. Y. 

Standard Foundry Co. Anniston, Ala. 

Superior Mfg. Co. - - Bessemer, Ala. 

Union Foundry Co. - Anniston, Ala. 

Weiskittel & Son Co., A. - Baltimore, Md. 

‘Wetter Mfg.Co,H. - si = Memphis, Tenn, 

Abendroth Brothers aes, Port Chester, N. Y. 

Alabama Pipe & Foundry Co. - Anniston, Ala. 

American Foundry &PipeCo. += Penns Sta., Pa. 

Anniston Foundry Co, - - ‘Anniston, Ala. 

Bessemer Soil Pipe Co. oe Bessemer, Ala. 

Campbell Mfg.Co. - = <= + Gadsden, Ala. . 
Casey-Hedges Co., The Chattanooga, Tenn. aN E J] 
Central Foundry Co. - - New York, N. Y. I} 
Charlotte Pipe & Foundry Co. - Charlotte, N.C. x : 
Coosa Pipe & Foundry Co. - Birmingham, Ala, 


— 
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I \\ 
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Crown Pipe & Foundry Co. - - Jackson, Ohio 
Gadsden PipeCo. - - - - Gadsden, Ala. 
Haines, Jones & Cadbury Co. - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Johnson Co., J. D. - - - New York, N. Y. 
Krupp FoundryCo, <= + - ° Lansdale, Pa. 
Medina Foundry Co. = -* = Medina, N.Y. 
National Foundry Co. of N. Y., Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
National Pipe & Foundry Co, - - Attalla, Ala. 
Reading Foundry &Supply Co. - Reading, Pa. 


Salem Brass & Iron Mfg.Co. - + Salem,N.J. 
Sanitary Co. of America Linfield, Pa, 
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An Invitation 


The Byers Company cordially invites architects, 
engineers, contractors and others interested in pipe 
to visit their plants at any time when they may be in 
Pittsburgh. 

This invitation is prompted by our desire most em- 
phatically to prove that no steel or other foreign 
scrap is ever used in Byers pipe, and that the methods 
employed for making the iron are the same as they 
were 5() years ago, with the added advantage of bet- 
ter control of raw materials and processes. 

The most thorough microscopic examination of 
its structure reveals nothing but the true character- 
istics of old-fashioned iron. Chemical analysis 
confirms the same fact. Absence of crystallization, 
strength of weld, excellent threading quality, high 
rust resistance — all loudly proclaim by performance 
the fact that Byers pipe is iron, and iron only, of 
the best possible grade. 

Byers mills are always open to the public — every 
part of them —and even in these war times nobody 
needs any special qualifications to gain admittance. 
The mills are conveniently located 
within five minutes’ ride of the busi- 
ness district, and an inspection trip 
can be accomplished i in one hour, if 
that is all you can spare. 


SO BE SURE TO COME 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1864 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


New York Boston Chicago = : 1 

Houston Los Angeles om. 
Distributors in all jobbing centers sf i Bey 

Ask for list of names \ Lia a f Age - ad.\ \ ES 
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SHERARDUCT 
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y Sherardized Rigid Steel Conduit Z 
Y Z 
Y 5 ° : Y 
was used exclusively in the new Willys- Z 
reed Z 
Overland Company building, Oakland, Cal. Z 
a Z 
To structural durability was added an equally Z 
fe: Y 
durable electric installation. Z 
Z Z 
G SHERARDUCT is tust-proof and acid-proof Z 
G : Z 
% —made so by the zinc steel alloyed and en- Z 
Z : : ; Y, 
y amelled interior and exterior surfaces. These Z 
Y : Y 
Y are exclusive SHERARDUCT features. Z 
yy 
y | Y 
Y } Architect—George A. Mills Y 
Z es Electrical Con.—Rex Elec. Con. Co. Y 
G ae Y 
Z oe { O din O Write for samples and Z 
Z a > ‘al 1Oonha e a ‘ complete information. Z 
U; nd Manufacturers of Z 
Z Electrical Conduits and Fittings Z 
Z 1113 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Z 
% Y 
Y Atlanta Boston Buffalo Chicago Dallas Denver Detroit Los Angeles New York Philadelphia Portland Salt Lake City San Francisco Seattle St. Lous Z 
GY Buenos Aires Havana Manila Paris Z 
Y Canadian Distributors—CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Limited Z 
Y Y 
Z SESESHERARDUCTS Z 
y Z 
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j ail to include in their specifications the All- 
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**But why— 


Prepared 


ENS |)  ‘‘ Why,’’ asked the Architect, ‘should I specify 
‘NATIONAL ’ Pipe? ’’ 


*“Because,’’ answered the “‘NATIONAL”’ salesman, ‘‘‘ NATIONAL’ 


Pipe lasts longer than ordinary pipe.’’ 


**How do you know it does?”’ 


** Because ‘NATIONAL’ Pipe is uniform in chem- 
ical and physical properties and has proved exceptionally 
durable in actual service.”’ 


** Doesn’t your pipe rust like other pipe ?”’ 
““In many cases ‘NATIONAL’ Pipe withstands 


corrosion to a greater extent than any other kind of pipe. 
In sizes 4 inches and smaller it receives the Spellerizing 
process by which the surface of the metal is worked to 
produce a uniformly dense texture, better adapted to resist 
corrosion, especially in the form of pitting.’’ 


** What about its strength; do you test the strength of 
“NATIONAL ’ Pipe ?”’ 


“Every length of ‘NATIONAL’ Pipe is minutely 
inspected for possible defects, is subjected to numerous 
careful and severe tests, and finally must withstand an 
internal hydrostatic pressure varying from 450 to 3,000 
pounds, according to the size and thickness of the pipe 
and service requirements. ’’ 


QTo readily identify “NATIONAL” 
material and as protection to manu- 
facturer and consumer alike, the prac- 
tice of National Tube Company is to 
roll in raised letters of good size on 
each few feet of every length of 
awarveo Welded pipe the name | 
yc, “NATIONAL” (except on the 
GRAND“) cmaller butt-weld sizes, on 
PRIZES which this is not mechan- 
ically feasible:on these smaller 
butt-weld sizes the name 
“NATIONAL” appears on 
the metal tag attached to 
each bundle of pipe). 
QWhen writing specifications 
or ordering tubular goods, al- 


Name Rolled in 
Raised Letters on 
National Tube! 
Company Pipe 


““Suppose I specify ‘NATIONAL,’ how am I to 
know that it will be installed ? ’’ 


“* Every few feet of every length of ‘NATIONAL’ 
Pipe bears the name ‘NATIONAL?’ rolled on in raised 
letters except on the smaller butt-weld sizes, on which 
this is not mechanically feasible ; on these smaller sizes 
the name ‘NATIONAL’ appears on the metal tag 
attached to each bundle of pipe.’’ 


““Is ‘NATIONAL’ Pipe superior in any other 


wayit? 


“Yes, ‘NATIONAL’ Pipe is made only full stand- 
ard weight, yet by reason of long, dependable life is 
ultimately more economical than inferior light-weight pipe. 


And it— ”’ 


“© That’s enough. On my next specification I shall 
designate ‘NATIONAL’ and continue to specify 
“NATIONAL? Pipe.”’ 


ways specify “NATIONAL” pipe, 
and identify as indicated 

QIn addition, all sizes of 
“NATIONAL” welded pipe four in 
and under are subjected to a roll- 
knobbling process known as Speller- 
izing to lessen the tendency tO gwarpeo 
corrosion, especially in the A, 

| form of pitting. This Speller- (“Grano® 
| izing process is peculiar to PRIZES 
“NATIONAL” pipe, to which sf 
process National Tube Com- 
pany has exclusive rights. 
@“NATIONAL” pipe was 
awarded the GRAND PRIZE 
(highest possible award) at 
Panama Pacific International 
Exposition, 1915, 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, Frick Building 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


Chicago Denver 
St. Louis 


Boston 
Pittsburgh 


Atlanta 


New York Philadelphia 
Salt Lake City 


New Orleans 
St. Paul 


Pacific Coast Representatives: U. S. STEEL PRODUCTS CO., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
Export Representatives: U.S. STEEL PRODUCTS CO., New York City 
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SEE OR “4 HE new Kimball Building, 
Kimball Building Chicago, home of the Kimball 
Chicago 1 1 
Guibas, Burtanis'Gaeay  cbiane)? Company, isis Usual 
Architects 1 I 
M. J. Corboy Company OSL JU ee cla trogen: os pa 
Contractors kind, 1S equipped with 


FOR EVERY. SERVICE| 
In this building two triplex, motor-driven 
house pumps, capacity 7,500 gallons per 


RRRAAAAY 


Z% 

Y hour, insure an unfailing supply of water. 

Z Being the largest manufacturers of pumps 
y in the world, making pumps for every kind 
Z of use, we have built up and maintain a 
Z very valuable service for architects and 
Z others with pump problems to solve. So, 
Z whether your problem involves one small 
Z pump ora powerful plant of many units, 
Z you will find it to your advantage to send 
Z for our special bulletins. 


Tell us your problem and let us co-operate. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 


Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Houston 
New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Atlante 
46 Murray St. 58 Pearl St 12-14 S. Clinton St. 111 North 3rd St 636 Heary W- Oliver Bldg. 3rd. Nat'l. Bank Bldg. 1001 Carter Bidg. 
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SMYSER-ROYER Co. 


a Pembroke Built-in Baths Architectural 
Y y meet the modern demand for a combina- 
and Ornamental 
Iron and Bronze 


Work 


EXTERIOR LIGHTING 
FIXTURES A SPECIALTY 


Architects are requested to use the service of 
our representatives in all principal cities, and 
to accept the advantages offered in our many 
showrooms. 


A special knowledge of 
the subject of exterior 
lighting, combined with 
years of successful orna- 
mental metal work pro- 
duction, enable us to in- 
corporate into our stand- 
es every refinement 
of artistic and utilitarian 
value. 


More than 350 models 
listed in our several cata- 
logues. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh 


x 
tion of beauty and service. They are worthy 
representatives of the great “Standard” line 
of fixtures for Bath, Kitchen, Laundry, etc. 

mt 
= 


‘Write for Descriptive 
Literature and kindly 
Design No. 55 mention this publication 


WORKS: YORK, PA. 
PHILA. OFFICE & STUDIO: 1225 RACE ST. 
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THE HEART OF A BUILDING 
IS ITS PIPING EQUIPMENT 


Boston 


A Complete line for the Piping Features of 

Buildings — Power, Plumbing, Heating, 
Ventilating, Refrigerating, Vacuum-Cleaning, 
Gas, Water, etc.—is furnished by Crane Co. 
through the Plumbing and Heating trade. 


7 peeks Architect, Engineer and Builder, or 
Invester, may enjoy, through the facilities 
of this Company, the distinct advantage of 
dealing entirely with one Competent and 
Responsible House. 


Exhibit Rooms, Offices and Warehouses in 
Fifty-three leading cities listed below. 


Washington Muskogee Chicago Fargo Salt Lake City 


Springfield Syracuse Oklahoma City Grand Rapids Watertown Ogden 


Bridgep 


ort Buffalo Wichita Davenport Aberdeen 


New York Savannah St. Louis Des Moines Great Falls Galland 


Brookly 


: 4 : é : San Francisco 
Philadelphia Knoxville Terre Haute Sioux City Seattle 
c Birmingham Cincinnati St. Paul Tacoma Los Angeles 


Newark 
Camden 
Baltimo 


n Atlanta Kansas City Omaha Spokane 


Memphis Indianapolis Minneapolis Portland Winnipeg 
re Little Rock Detroit Duluth Pocatello Vancouver 


Works: Chicago and Bridgeport 


—CRANE CO.— 


VALVES AND FITTINGS 


Sacramento 
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HE DuNnHAM RADIATOR TRAP, 

pictured above, is one of the funda- 

mentals of DUNHAM HEATING 

SERVICE. It was placed on the 

market in 1903. Immediately a 
storm of criticism was directed against it, 
so radically different was it from anything 
of its kind before. Probably no mechani- 
cal device ever encountered such intense 
opposition or made its debut under such 
trying circumstances. 


Despite the coolness of its reception, 
The DUNHAM RADIATOR TRAP quickly 
grew in favor with architects and heating 
engineers until today it is acknowledged 
to be without an equal in its field. 


The numerous imitations which have 
been exploited, and the persistency of 
imitators in seeking to adapt Dunham 
principles, is the surest evidence of the 
correctness of our belief that there 1s not 
any other trap that is “just as good”’ 
as the Dunham. 


The simplicity of The DUNHAM RapI- 
ATOR TRAP is one of its distinguishing 
features. It comprises a body, a cover 
and a thermostatic disc which is secured 
in the cover. ‘There are no loose parts, 
no sliding contacts, nothing to gum up 
and no guide or pin to obstruct the valve 
opening. There is a flat valve and seat 
with liberal valve opening. The valve is 
self-cleaning. The action of the disc is 
positive and the valve seats squarely, like 
a globe valve, the tightest of all types of 
valves and one presenting little opportu- 
nity for uneven wear. The body is stand- 
ardized, as is also the cover and disc, 
thus giving the further advantages of 
interchangeable parts. 


into the manufacture of the Dunham Trap. 
The metal used is entirely bronze and brass. 


The function of The DUNHAM RapiI- 
ATOR TRAP is to maintain the radiator 
at the point of its highest heating efh- 
ciency. To do this the working parts of 
the trap must, naturally, be subject to the 
actual conditions existing within the radi- 
ator. The thermostatic disc within the 
trap is fully exposed to the conditions 
within the radiator, and, as it is never shut 
off from them, it therefore responds in- 
stantly to any change taking place therein. 
The DuNHAM RapIAToR TRapP thus 
automatically relieves the radiator of all 
air and water and holds all the steam 
within the radiator, there to perform its 
maximum heating work under practically 
perfect conditions. 


The DUNHAM RADIATOR TRAP is 
being widely advertised by the C. A. 
Dunham Company. All over the coun- 
try through the medium of magazines of 
national circulation, the message of its 
efficiency as a coal saver is being spread. 
Probably at no time in the history of our 
Nation has such a device been so urgently 
needed. SAVE COAL—SAVE COAL 
—SAVE COAL —is the slogan that is 
rousing the people to a realization of the 
fact that War is a serious business and 
demands the cooperation of every single 
individual in the country 1n one way or 
another. The DUNHAM RADIATOR 
TRapP is “doing its bit” and doing it well. 


It is our desire that every architect 
and heating engineer in the country 
become familiar with this little device. 
To this end we are spending many thou- 

sands of dollars that 
might otherwise be used 


Architects and Heating : 4 
Engineers will appreciate he UN Ha Al in expanding our busi- 
the significance of the fact ness. May we have your 


that cast iron does not enter 


HEATING SERVICE 


help and cooperation ? 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, 1710 Fisher Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Factories: Marshalltown, Iowa 
Toronto, Canada 


Branches in 34 cities of United States 
and Canada 
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LARAGE 


KALAMAZOO 
Multiblade Fans 


Heating and Ventilating 


CLARAGE MULTIBLADE FAN No. 4 


Double Width 


The fact that Clarage Fan Apparatus is 
used and endorsed by the leading Archi- 
tects, not once, but again and again, is 
truly significant of Clarage Quality and 
of Clarage Adaptability for many kinds 
of work. 


Architects and Owners who have speci- 
fied and are using Clarage equipment 
are more than satisfied—they are pleased 
with the results. 


They will tell you that Clarage Fans and 
Blowers can always be depended upon 
to meet exactly the specified require- 
ments. 


Double Inlet 


The Clarage Multiblade Fans are pecu- 
liarly adapted for heating and ventilating 
work. 


The high efficiency obtained, the Small 
Space Required, the Adjustable Features 
of the Design, and the Quietness of 
Operation are a few of the many “good 
points’? incorporated in the Clarage 
Multiblade Fan. 

Our Engineering Department can be of assis- 
tance to both Architects and Owners. Put 
your problems up to them and let them recom- 
mend Clarage Fan Equipment best suited to 
your requirements. It does not obligate you 
in any way. 


(CARAGE FAN (COMPANY. 


KALAMAZOO-—MICHIGAN—U. S.A. 


NEW YORK 
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Municipal Courts Building 
Detroit, Mich. 


eo 


SIROCCO FANS AND WASHERS 


successfully overcome the most exacting limitations in building venti- | 

lation. Our apparatus is accompanied with Sirocco Service. Let our | 
I] Engineers co-operate with you in selecting apparatus adapted to your | 
| peculiar conditions. Write for booklet No. 25041. 


Illustrations below show one of the 4 Sirocco Fans and Air Washer 


outfits installed in the Municipal Courts Building, Detroit, Mich. (i 


AMERICAN BLOWER CO. i 


DETROIT, MICH. Branches in all large cities WINDSOR, ONT. | 
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_ Three teakettles — 7 
how they helped save coal 


5 Parteakes Long Pants on boiled in 4 minutes, or one- 


a Teakettle” was the title third the time it took the first GY; 
of a booklet we published one. 


AS 


Ny 


awhile ago. 


It told how the Burnham Boiler 
actually grew up from a tea- 


The test was made with the 
amount of water and quantity 
of heat being identical for each. 


kettle. 


Leastwise, one of its main 
economy features did. 


That flat-bottomed kettle at 
the left, it took 12 minutes to 


On these plain, everyday, 
common sense facts is the 
design of the Burnham fre 
pots based, in both the round 
and square boilers. 


os 


HOO DAMA 


GY. boil. In proportion as the direct 
7 The one in the middle, with surface is multiplied, the coal 
GY. the water-filled sides extend- required is divided. 


ing down into the fire, boiled 


: ; A Happy Solution is the cata- 
in 8 minutes. 


log’s name. 


The one at the right, with the Note the strong family resemblance This is the end of Chat Number One, 
water-filled loops added, FA AO RE i ee of which there are 16 more to follow. 


Jord @ Burnham. 


Irvington, N. Y. 
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Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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Various patterns of Jenkins Bros. Valves are copied 
—some are even called the “‘Jenkins”’ type. 

Your assurance of valve service rests in securing 
the valve with the Diamond trade mark. 


00,000 Engineers— 
00,000 Owners— 
Back Your Judgment ‘“r.. 


GATE 
VALVE 
(Extra 
Heavy 
Pattern) 


HE engineer who _ specifies 
Genuine Jenkins Bros. Valves 


does so with the conviction 


that his judgment is sound. 


Thousands of engineers have been, 
and still are specifying and using 
Genuine Jenkins Bros. Valves. 


—and thousands of plant owners 
have been, and continue to be satis- 
fied with the service rendered. 

IRON BODY 

BLOW GFF ® 3 
wt, 86 as. Jenkins Bras 
(Standard patented 


Pattern ) : 80 White Street. New York. 524 Atlantic Avenue. Boston, 2 
Sazed 133 N.7" Street. Philadelphia. 300 W Lake Street. Chicago- 
Jenkins Bros. Limited. Montreal, Canada, and London.E.C. England. 


(Faces ry) 
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Various patterns of Jenkins Bros. Valves are copied 
—some are even called the ‘‘Jenkins’”’ type. 

Your assurance of valve service rests in securing 
the valve with the Diamond trade mark. 


The reputation of Genuine Jenkins 
Bros. Valves for reliability and econ- 
omy is nation-wide. 


In every city and town in the 
ae United States there are manufactur- 
GLOBE ing plants and buildings in which 
(Standard Genuine Jenkins Bros. Valves form 


Pattern) ; 
a part of the equipment. 


Capable engineers invariably insist 
on good valves at the very start— 
that saves replacements later. Genu- 
ine Jenkins Bros. Valves frequently 
remain in operation as long as the 


equipment itself. In many cases ron Bopvy 
GLOBE 


ts VALVE 
they have been re-installed on new VALVE 


equipment after old plantshave worn = ‘Si¢ndand 


out and been torn down. we Sem 
eee eneeniiimmanel main 


The Diamond Trade- Mark 
appears only on Genuine 
Jenkins Bros. Valves 


80 White Street. New York. 524 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 
133 N.7* Street. Philadelphia, 300 W Lake Street. Chicago. 
Jenkins Bros. Limited Montreal, Canada. and London.E C. England. 
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United States Radiators 


‘Service’ 


No institution demands greater comfort and convenience 
for its patrons than the modern hotel. 


Catering daily to thousands of people of various tempera- 
ments means that hotel equipment must be the very best. 


Hundreds of hotels and other buildings (large and small) 
are efficiently heated by United States Radiators. 


The Statler Hotel 
St. Louis 


using 28.941 feet of 
United States 
Radiators 


George B. Post & Sons, New York, Architects 
Mauran, Russell & Crowell, St. Louis, Associates 
Henry C. Meyer, Jr., New York, Heating Engineer 
W. G. Cornell Co., Chicago, Heating Contractors 


UNTTED STATES RADIATOR (GRPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ERANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Residence of Dr. C. Humphrey at Hoggson Brothers, Builders 
Morristown, N. J. eee by a pects 
attery System, containing 3 No. 30 


Generators. 


The Kelsey Battery System 
Its Flexibility 


Y “flexibility ” we mean that at all times as much heat as 
is actually neededcan be supplied. And no more need be. 


In mild weather, one generator is often enough; in normal 
winter weather, two; and in exceptionally severe weather, a 
third, perhaps, may be called into action. 


The battery system is, in fact,a system of several “ speeds” 
—as many “speeds” as there are generators in the battery. 


For the heating of large residences, schools or churches, the 
economy of such a system over that of having one large 
generator going all the time, you can readily appreciate. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
103-A Park Avenue H EF, re L S EF, ; 217-A West Lake St. 
DETROIT BOSTON 


WARM AIR GENERATOR | 405.4 P. 0. Square Building 


Seace Oo Ae sues, Exchange 238 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Self-Firing 


EFFICIENCY of the 
Y The inside of the 
Z water leg of a Gor- 
Z ton Self-Feeding 
Z Boiler being cone 
G shaped, the coal in 
j the reservoir feeds 
Y down into the fire 
Z just at the rate of 
Y consumption, but 
Y no faster, thus main- 
Z taining a steady fire 
Uy and furnishing a 
Y Wrought Plate Water Leg constant supply of 
Z heat for 12 hours in zero weather without attention. 
Wp 
7 Pages 3, 4, 9, 11, and 13 of Catalog No. 88 tell how. 
Z OUR NEW NO. 88 CATALOG IS READY — WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 

_ Gorton & Lidgerwood Co. 

96 Liberty Street, New York 
All Gorton Self-Feeding Boilers built to the 
“A.S.M. E. Standard ” 

y RA iQaanoavrvrvrvraa a Wh RV iwnw9s 
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Y witt 
Y FIRE DAMPER 
entilators 
Y 
Z 
Y 
ZY are supplying fresh air to many notable govern- 
% ment and private buildings. The simple, scientific 
% principle of the ROYAL secures positive ventila- 
Y tion. There are no spaces for dead air to collect. 
Z ROYALS are built along different lines from other 
Z ventilators. A constant upward movement of air 
Z is maintained. Note carefully design and strong 
Z construction. Its installation pleases every owner. 
Y 
y Catalog gives all details 
Z 
Y 
Y : 415 Locust Street 
, Royal Ventilator Co., Pid, Pa 
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High School Building, Fremont, Nebr. 


Absolutely 
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Equipped with Seven 
A. H. Dyer, Architect 


““GLOBE”’ Ventilators are Noiseless. There are no 
moving parts. They are therefore particularly suited for 
use on Schools, Hospitals, Sanitariums, Churches, 
Office and Public Buildings, wherever a noisy ventilator 
is an abomination. 

And they prevent smoky chimneys when used as Chim- 
ney Cowls. 

Complete line of sizes always in stock for immediate 
delivery. 


GLOBE VENTILATOR COMPANY 


TROY,N. Y. 


Department P 


Radiator Obscuring 


with 
Decorative Metal Grilles 


f I ‘HE panels in this one in 
Arthur Curtiss James’ resi- 

dence, New York, are hinged for ac- 

cessibility. 

Standard grilles we have in large assort- 

ments. Architect's designs executed with 

fidelity. 

Allow us to co-operate with you in any 

of your grille enclosure problems. 


ilhvabialtt 


Allen & Collens, Architects 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFs Co. 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
New YorK 


““Globe”’ Ventilators 


SILENT 
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Coal Shortages 


more than ever emphasize the need of economy in fuel consumption — 
more than ever the value of the heater that gives the 


Most Heat with the Least Coal 


That is where the ever saving 


SQUARE 
~ POTS 


f enti iin 2 


of Boynton manufacture exclusively, make the 
coal consumer thankful that his heater has the 


economy pot. 


The economy of “SQUARE POTS” is the 
greatest reason why Architects specify them. 
Boynton Heaters include other features that make 


for economy and comfort as well. 


“SQUARE POTS” are the BIG FEATURE of 
our Furnaces and Steam and Hot Water Boilers. 
Learn all about them through our literature. 


Request it sent you to-day and help your client 
SQUARE POT BOILER conserve from now on. 


Patented 
BOYNTON FURNACE COMPANY 
‘“ The Square Pot Makers’’ 
BOILERS FURNACES RANGES 
CHICAGO NEW YORK JERSEY CITY 


129-131 W. Lake Street 106 W. 37th Street 230 Pacific Avenue 
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RED GUM trim prevails throughout this residence of Murray Springer, Esq., 
Longwood Drive, Walden, Chicago. Mr. Arthur Foster, Architect. 


GUM LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 


1304 Bank of Commerce Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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AN ENDURING HARDWOOD, 
ITS NATURAL TONE A RICH, 
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THOMAS 


Secondary Clocks 


FORSS CHOOT Saga GO RILE'S: 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS, RESIDENCES 


HERE uniform time through- 


out a building 1S desired, a Walls fintshed with Cabot’s Old Virginia White, Roof Stained with 


Secondary System is the modern Cabot’s Creosote Stains. J. W. O'Connor, Architect, N. Y. 


and efficient method to employ. Cabot’s Old Virginia White 


All clocks are synchronous with the The Clean, Brilliant ‘‘ Whitewash-white’’ 


1 Old Virginia White has real distinction. It is asofter but brighter 
master clock and confusion and loss white than paint and its texture is essentially different. It is as 


of time arising from difference in handsome as new whitewash and as lasting as paint—though 


postber ies has the genuine old Colonial effect and when com- 
. . . it 
time on self contained clocks is yn ok 


avoided. Catalog, specifications and Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


A on the roof the result is'so thoroughly harmonious and distin- 
suggestions on request. guished that the house is sure to represent the latest and best in 
f exterior decoration. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK COMPANY 
Established 1813 SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 
Factories: Thomaston, Conn. 1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 24 W. Kinzie Street, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO Cabot's. Creosote Stains, Waterproof Cement and Brick Stains, 
Quilt,” Conservo Wood Preservative, Dampproofing, Protective 
Paints, Waterproojfings, etc. . 


Samples and Full Information sent on request 
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SO ARANIEED LUMBER 


Southern Pine in a Giant Southern Sulphur Dock. 


TANDARDIZATION of Grades is one 
of the big attainments in the modern 
manufacture and merchandising of lumber. 


There no longer need be any uncertainty as to the 
quality of the lumber you may specify for particular uses. 


Whether your need be for exceptionally large, long, dense, 
strong structural timbers, or for the softest, clearest, most worka- 
ble interior trim, the quality of the 


Southern Pine 


The Wood of Service’’ 


you order is absolutely guaranteed, provided the material comes from any of 
the more than 200 giant saw mills subscribing to the Southern Pine Association. 


Southern Pine Association saw mill products are subject to the most 
stringent lumber grading rules ever devised, and the accurate application of 
these rules is insured by a corps of Association grading experts, whose activi- 
ties are in the interest of the lumber user. Association inspection means you 
get what you specify. 


Copies of the Density Rule, devised by the U. S. Forest Service and 
adopted as standard by the American Society for Testing Materials, the U. S. 
Navy, the Southern Pine Association, etc., Standard Lumber Grading Rules 
and a list of Southern Pine Association subscribers will be mailed you gratis, 
promptly on request, if you address Department H-42. 


Southern Pine Association 
NEW ORLEANS ; . Niameeean ce 
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A Permanent Base for 
Stains and Enamels 


If the client leans toward enameled woodwork, 
you will make no mistake in specifying North 
Carolina Pine. It can be enameled in any color 
tone with absolutely no fear of discoloration. In 
this respect, as well as in its susceptibility to stains, 
North Carolina Pine will serve you better than any 
other wood at so low a cost, and better than many 
of those that are far more expensive. 


Moreover, North Carolina Pine is distinguished 
by natural beauty of figure and lightness of color. 
It comes in a great variety of grades, and is 
readily and quickly obtainable everywhere. 


Write for Contractors’ Handbook, 
Book of Interiors and Stained Panels 


North Carolina Pine Association 


83 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
Norfolk, Va. 
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OAK, as a CABINET WOOD, is 
serene in its conscious superiority. 


From the aristocratic dignity of the 
chateau tothe sweet homey-ness of 
the cottage or apartment—and from 
the earliest middle ages to the present discrimi- 
native moment— OAK, “‘that sturdy friend of 
Art’’ and ‘‘the world’s premier hardwood,’’ has 
remained the first choice of those who com- 
bine a knowledge of truly permanent values 
with a sense of the highest artistic adaptability. 


Responsive alike to the best skill of the artisan 
and the artist, OAK combines all the qual- 
ities which contribute most to a home whose 
FURNITURE must (because of the little 
folks) at the same time impart ideas of beauty, 
dignity, poise and permanence—and good-na- 
turedly repel the onslaughts of buoyant youth. 
“There is no finer heirloom than good OAK furniture.” 


There is no moresafeand enduring investment—none bet- 
ter worth zmsisting upon. Have you tried INSTSTING? 


AMERICAN OAK MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 

write personal letters worth getting. Tell us of your special problems 

ADDRESS Room 1402,14 Main STREET, MEMPHIS, TENN 
ASK FOR BOOKLETS. 
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Dall Finishes 


The artistic and pleasing effects of our 
dull finishes for interior decoration commend 
themselves to architects desiring unusually 
beautiful and permanent results. 


veaoe REX WHITE ENAMEL «= 


(INTERIOR) SEMI-GLOSS 
A beautiful white enamel, drying with a rich 
egg-shell gloss effect. 


MATTE WHITE ENAMEL 


(INTERIOR) FLAT FINISH | 
Produces a soft velvet, pure white appearance 
without the necessity of rubbing down. 


cence ARTISTO FINISH "= 


A full bodied varnish. Enriches the grain and 
coloring of the wood without the defects produced 
by wax. For stained work or natural wood. Will 
not scratch or water-spot. 


MATTE FINISH 


A durable varnish. Dries with a dead or matte 
finish without rubbing. Practically colorless. 


rence FLOOR SHEEN »=« 


A durable, full bodied floor coating. Made from 
hard gums. Contains no wax. Dries with a satin- 
like semi-gloss ; does not heel-mark or water-spot. 


Edward Smith & Co. 


““VARNISH MAKERS FOR 91 YEARS” 
Head Office and Works 
West Ave., 6th and 7th Sts., Long Island City, N. Y. 
P, 0. Box 1780, New York City 
Western Branch, 3532-34 S, Morgan St., Chicago 
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SA RED GUM Trim in Residence of Einar F. od be 
Esq., of ‘‘Everybody’s,’’ at Garden City, L.I., 
GUM LUMBER MFRs. ASSN. 
1304 Bank of Commerce Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Considering Cypress’ distinctive and 
unequaled merits, it is no wonder that 


GETTINGIN- 
TERESTED IN 
TRADE MARKED 


CYPRESS 


(The Wood Eternal)’’ 


They ought to be interested. It’s good for them. 


SPECIFY ABOVE MARK—INDELIBLY 
STAMPED ON EVERY BOARD OR BUNDLE. 
JUST TELL YOUR DEALER YOU KNOW 
THE DIFFERENCE. (HE DOES, TOO.) 


Communicate with our ‘ARCHITECTS’ DEPARTMENT.” Our 
entire resources are at your service with Reliable Data. 
3 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Ass’n. 


1234 Hibernia Bank 1234 Heard Nat’! Bank 
Building, New Orleans, La. Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 


INSIST ON TRADE MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LUMBER 
DEALER’S. IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. 
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Write for Finished Samples and Interesting Booklet 


Beautiful, ee ie 


Walls and ceilings finished with Liquid Velvet have a 
true beauty that is lasting. The velvety softness of 
Liquid Velvet covered surfaces endures for years. 
Liquid Velvet is an oil base, flat enamel and is washable. 


Sout (ORK 


Is made in white and 24 colors. Liquid Velvet has un- 
usual spreading qualities and will not crack, chip or 


peel. 
Other O’Brien products of proven merit are Master 
Varnish, Flexico White Enamel and Pyramid Floor 
Finish. 
THE O’BRIEN VARNISH COMPANY 
1100 Washington Ave., South Bend, Ind. 
Varnish Makers for nearly Half a Century 
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DOORWAY 
THE STEARNS HOUSE 


at Bedford, Mass. 
Built in 1802. 
Reuben Duren, Architect. 


The front elevation of this 
house was shown in 


Vol. 1, No. 2 of the 
White Pine Monographs. 


HREE essentials for success in home-building are—a 
practical plan, artistic design and good workmanship. 


But without the fourth essential—proper selection of 
materials—the other three are of little avail. 


Take the matter of lumber. All woods are not equally good for 
all uses. One is good for one purpose—another for another. Select 
woods for their proper uses, and you will have no disappointments. 


WHITE PINE 


For the outer covering of a house—subjected to the rigorous on- 
slaught of rain and snow, heat and cold, sun and wind—no other 
wood is so durable and holds its place so well, without warping, 
splitting, rotting or opening at the joints, as White Pine. 


Address WHITE PINE BUREAU, 
Representing 2330 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and The Associated 
White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 
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SHIPMENTS—IMMEDIATELY 


Increased factory facilities, accomplished through large additions and 
extra equipment during the past year, enable us to ship at once any 
desired quantity of the highest grade white enamel it is possible to make. 


KY-AN-IZF 


WHITE ENAMEL 


Architects who know from experience the perfect results to be obtained 
with Kyanize White Enamel should insist on its application. Inferior 
substitutes should not be tolerated by inserting the phrase, ‘‘ or equal,”’ 
in the specifications. Insist on Kyanize —it can be delivered at once. 


Made-in- America Used Throughout the World 


No higher grade White Enamel can be produced. Kyanize White 
Enamel is to-day giving service of an extraordinary character in many of 
the finest buildings in the land. If you have never specified it, write 
for our Specification Booklet and names of leading architects who 
insist on Kyanize White Enamel. 


_¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
( A Warehouse and Office 
E 4 311 California Street 


CHICAGO 
Warehouse and Office 
519 West Twelfth Street 
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(JOSTON\-—) VA 
EVERETT STATION 

BOSTON, U.S. A. 
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(BEAUCTIFUL’ BIRCH (FORGBEAGILEULY OOD OK Kis 


Beautiful 


birch 


©-T.HM. 


The Hospital Hardwood 


Certain of the qualities which make “Beautiful 


birch” so generally desired for interior trim adapt it 
with singular appropriateness to the doors and floors 
(and trim, if any) of hospitals. 


birch is very hard, strong and resistant to wear and 
knocks. birch is very close grained and non-absorb- 
ent. birch makes an ideally permanent base for 
enamels. Flush veneered birch doors have the 
above qualities plus great beauty, the latter a thing not 
to be neglected. AND “Beautiful birch” is one of the 
most economical of the fine hardwoods. 


- Informative birch booklet and six 


finished sample panels on request. 


The NORTHERN HEMLOCK and HARDWOOD MFRS’ ASSN. 


205 F. R. A. BUILDING OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
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Varnish in Architecture 
Ultimate Economy 


In view of the present high labor costs, 
architects can render their clients valuable 
service by specifying the use of Finishes 
that are known to combine great dura- 
bility with beauty. It costs the same to 
apply any varnish and although the differ- 
ence in the price per gallon is trifling, 
some will wear for many years while 
others fade in a few months. 


Since labor is the chief expense it pays 
to use “Berry” Finishes which combine 
beauty, durability and economy. 


Liquid Granite Floor Varnish, Luxeberry 
Enamels, Luxeberry Wood Finishes, 
Luxeberry Wall Finishes and Luxeberry 
Spar Varnish are among the “Berry” 
brands that produce handsome interiors 
and give long service. 


RRY BROTHER: 


ene aS Oe eA 
lds Largest Varnish 
Established 1858 
Detroit Walkerville San Francisco 


(615) 


Factories: 
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—IlIIq ‘Varnish should be of the right consistency for use when shipped : 


Scrap Book Item 
Reducing Varnish 


by the manufacturer. Thinning with turpentine or other reducing 
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mediums injures the lustre more or less. If Varnishes have become 


heavy by exposure to the cold the packages should be allowed to 


4 stand in a warm room before using long enough for the contents to 


regain their normal body, which should make reducing unnecessary. 


Berry Brothers Varnish Manufacturers Detroit, Mich. 
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Finishing Your Work 


You find a supreme satisfaction in contemplating a building 
that you have designed and guided through all its transitions 
from pencil sketches to a long-lasting monument to your 
ability executed in fine materials. 


Good varnish can add to the pleasure that you find in con- 
templating your finished work. 


Murphy Varnish 


“* the varnish that lasts longest’’ 


is the most beautifying Varnish, and it will preserve the newness 
of your work for the longest possible period. 


We make many different kinds of varnishes for various pur- 
poses, and no varnish can substitute for any one of them and give 
equal SeTVICE. 


Our principal architectural products are: 


Murphy Transparent Interior Murphy Semi-Gloss Interior 
Murphy Transparent Floor Murphy Univernish 

Murphy Transparent Spar Murphy White Enamel 
Murphy Nogloss Interior Murphy Enamel Undercoating 


Specify Murphy Varnish for your work and go still farther and specify 
exactly the right Murphy Varnish for each particular portion of your work. 
It is the easiest, the simplest and the surest way. 


Murphy Varnish Company 
Franklin Murphy, jr., Prestdent 
i Newark Chicago 


Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canadian Associate ANA 
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You Have Heard of 
LAPIDOLIT 
But Do You Know It 


If you have not specified Lapidolith and 
noted with your own eyes how it hardens 
and dustproofs concrete floors, then you 


do not £now it. 


You can profit by the experience of 
others for if you will write us, we will 


show you floors in your immediate vi- 


cinity which were hardened and dustproofed by 
Lapidolith years ago. 


Write for local reference and scientific facts. 


Dept. 4 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Cemcoat 


the Washable Wall Coating 
264 Pearl Street 
NEW YORK 
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The fact that the peeling on the column bases was both of one coat from 
the other, and of all coats down to the base wood proves the failure is 
caused by a combination of wrongs—wrongs which the brochure we want 
to send you sets right. 


Paint Failures 
An Interesting Instance 


HREE summers after erection, the white paint on this rep- 
lica of the Sir Christopher Wren Church at Old Lime, 
Connecticut, was badly peeling, checking and chalking 

Had the peeling existed only around the column bases and 
door mouldings, it might be attributed to moisture letting joints. 
The failure, however, is general. 


Wire brushing and sand papering for future coats will not 
suffice. Only by burning down to the wood and the use of a 
specific paint for the specific purpose, can lasting results be 
obtained. 
=| There are certain definite preventions for such paint failures. 
je eae They are given in one of our series of architects’ brochures. We 
will gladly send one to architects and each member of the Spec- 
ification and Drafting Departments. The edition is limited to 


2000 copies. Send your request. Direct it to our Architects’ 
Service Department. 


The Lowe Brothers Company 


Paint Makers 
Varnish Makers 


Dayton. ; Ohio 
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eo. VENTILATION in any enclosed space depends 
upon continual air interchange at all levels, brought about 
through definite air currents from the outside to the outside. 


As the entering air must penetrate to all parts of a room before 
encountering the counteracting influence of the escape vent, such air 
currents are possible only by having two or more openings with the 
points of intake distanced from the points of escape. 


The construction of the Diffuselite Blinds provides for such conditions. By opening 
a window at top and bottom and adjusting the louvres of an installed blind it will be 
found that, even when air currents are not apparent outside, an appreciable current 
is created inside the room, flowing in from the bottom and out at the top, or vice versa. 


Medical experts state that the most satisfactory conditions arise from constant 
changing and thoroughly diffused air currents without artificial cooling or loading, 
making the same atmospheric conditions inside that prevail outside. The Wilson 


Diffuselite Blind accomplishes this. 


THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 


8 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


For further information and interesting data relative to this subject, send tor Leaflet 
No. 6 in the series, “ Illuminating and Ventilating of Modern Buildings ” 


ID 
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Keppler Crystal Ceilings 


EPPLER Crystal Ceil- 

ings are suitable for 
banks, “libraries, department- 
stores, public buildings and 
fine residences. 


The glass units are made to order, 
if necessary, to carry out the architect’s 
design. They are held together by 
means of electrolytically deposited 
copper, a strong, permanent fasten- 
ing. We shall be glad to submit 
sketches carrying out your ideas. 


Further information and_ photo- 
graphs of installations sent on request. 


Glass Constructions N Y 


Trade Mark 


Ese ek eae \ NS ee ae ae ce, Architects Buildin 
Keppler Crystal Ceiling ' | actery, 1799 irs Avenue New York 


_ Chamber of Commerce Building =! Ms ts erate aaa Rooflights Crystal Ceilings Vaults 
es ; Rochester N: ¥: , eae ; Glass Floors Glass Walls Partitions 


: ‘ Windows 
Claude Bragdon ot 
Foster & Gade Assoc Archs 
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Masonry is Better—and Costs Less 


Roof Construction of the Scottish Rite Temple 
Washington, D. C. 
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View of Building, Showing Solid Limestone Roof Diagonal Section, Showing Method of Construction 
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John Russell Pope, Architect 


SSNS 


RCHITECTS who are interested in true masonry construction, particularly those acquainted 7 
with the notable Brunelleschi dome, at Florence, will be struck by the points of similarity in 
the double-shell dome construction of the Temple. While the dome at Florence carries no | 
practical superimposed weight, outside of the lantern, in the roof of the Temple the limestone 7 

alone, composing the steps in the roof as seen in the photograph, weighs 332 tons! The entire 
weight of this roof, limestone and all, is supported by a shell of typical Guastavino Construction. 


We know of no more striking illustration of the structural soundness, which distinguishes Guastavino 
Construction fully as much as its aesthetic appeal. 


It may be that Guastavino Construction could be profitably employed in connection with work now 
in your office, or some project you have in mind for future development. 


QQ 


R. GUASTAVINO CO. 
BOSTON: 40 Court Street NEW YORK: Fuller Building 
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The Union Arcade, Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, lennyg Ge. eistickKeE OW ier mie. 
Osterling, Architect, and George A. Fuller 
Company, Contractors. 


All wall facings and ornamental features, 
from floor to lamp standards, are of 
“Northwestern” Enameled Terra Cotta. 


Architects visiting Pittsburg should not 
fail to inspect this notable interior. 


VVe were commissioned by Mr. Frick to 
manufacture this work at a considerable 
preference over other bidders, because 
of the exceptional character of our work 
and service. 


CHICAGO 
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NORTHWESTERN 
is a short form of 
specification for archie 
tectural Terra Cotta 
of superior quality. 


THE NORTHWESTERN TERRA Cotta Co, 
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COMPLETE catalogue cover- 
ing the many uses of NATCO 
Hollow Tile on the farm. 
This new 1918 Edition is profuse- 
ly illustrated with photographs of 
residences, barns, milk houses, hog ee 
houses, chicken houses, silos, etc. re 
Many detail drawings illustrate ee, oe 
methods of construction. rs = a 
A copy mailed free to those in- ge ee 
terested. yA oe 
Simply clip and mail the coupon. re one 
~ Peg 2. @ 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY AK SE LS 
750 Federal Street SB SSF 
Pittsburgh, Pa. eS 
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THOMAS W. LAMB 
Architect 


DETAIL OF ACROTERIUM 


RUSSELL B. SMITH, C. E. 
Supervising Engineer and Builder 


ROBERT E. HALL 
Associate 
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Pedimen 74 feet 


Attention is respectfully directed to the 


PoovOuwle EMEA TRE 


BROADWAY AND FORTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


lanes building marks a notable advance in the use of Architectural Terra-Cotta, and with respect to the pediment at least, the 
use of Terra-Cotta upon a scale hitherto unknown. 

From the base blocks at the sidewalk to the tip of the central acroterium, the entire facade is of Architectural Terra-Cotta, 
Granite Finish. 

The material was fabricated under the close supervision of the Architect, and of Messrs. Smith and Hall, in the Long Island City 
Works of the New York Architectural Terra-Cotta Company. 

The modeling for the entire pediment, including the sculptural work for the group of figures, was executed by Mr. Charles 
Haffner, upon a specially constructed easel, also in said Company’s Works. 

From the fact that this easel occupied a bay of which the unbroken span is one hundred fifteen feet, some idea may be obtained 
as to the magnitude of the New York Company’s plant, and its adequacy for the execution of contracts requiring the maximum 
of equipment and handling capacity. 

Without detracting from the general excellence of the whole, the New York Company desires to point particularly to the jointing 
throughout the facade; to the manner in which the jointing lay-out fits into and enhances the design of the sculptured figures ; 
to the fineness of fit and take-up in the fluted columns ; to the manner in which the low-relief frieze ornament serves as a perfect 
set-off for the pretentious work of the pediment, and lastly, to the delicate modeling of the central acroterium which, by the way, 
was done direct in the clay by one of the Company’s modelers. 

It is submitted that the general uniformity of color, coupled with the excellence and fineness of the sculptured and modeled detail, 
would be commercially unobtainable in other than a burned-clay product. 

The New York Architectural Terra-Cotta Company holds its unexampled facilities at the disposal of Architects and Owners for 
just such work. 


New Pork Architectural Cerra-Cotta Company 


ONE FACTORY — ONE MANAGEMENT — FOR THIRTY-TWO YEARS 
Pum NON SAVENUE,. LONG ASLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
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Keystone Reds 


offer countless possibilities for the 
creation of beautiful country houses. 
No other material so successfully 
lends itself to harmonious combination 
with natural surroundings as brick. It 
is, furthermore, not limited to one archi- 
tectural style, but is equally appropriate 
for all. KEYSTONE REDS are made 
in many wonderful shades and will not 
discolor under severe weather conditions. 
Their superior qualities commend them 
to the discriminating architect. 


Samples will be sent upon request 


-KEYSTONE CLAY PRODUCTS Co. 
GREENSBURG, PA. 


TRADE MARK 
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We would like to place in your 
office samples of 


PDORTe 
“GOTHIC” 


STIPPLED FACE BRICK 


This new and beautiful texture is 
fully considered in our brochure, 
THE ART OF STIPPLING, a 
copy of which awaits your request. 


» WESTERN BRICK COMPANY 
DANVILLE: Wile 4sece ie ILLINOIS 
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Sayre & Fisher Co. 


Manufacturers of - 


ine igressed 
Front Brick 


Of Various Shades, Plain and Moulded 
Special Colors Made to Order 


Also Superior Enameled Brick 
Several Colors 


Repressed and Harvard Red Brick, Hard 
Building Brick, Fire Brick and Hollow Brick 


OFFICE: 261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
CORNER WARREN STREET 


WORKS: SAYREVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION 
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Trimmed with 


MIDLAND 


cream enameled 


TERRA ©MTA 


J. N. Coleman, Architects 
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H. R. Heinicke, Incorp. 


147 FOURTH AVENUE 


New York City 
Perforated Radial Brick | 


Chimneys 


Branch Offices ! 

Chicago - - - - Webster Building 

Philadelphia, Pa. - - - Drexel Building |» 

Boston, Mass. - - - - 141 Milk Street 

Cleveland, Ohio - 208 American Trust Bldg. 

Indianapolis, Ind. - 821 Hume-Mansur Bldg. 
New Comerstown, Ohio 
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MERICA is called upon to conserve her re- 
sources that she may prosecute the war 
with all her strength. Yet, in no period 

of our development, has there been a greater de- 
mand for new and enlarged manufacturing build- 
ings and houses for armies of workmen. In 
providing these buildings, architects will observe 
true economy and work with the Government if 
they secure the utmost value for every dollar 
spent. It is not economy to employ extravagant 
building means, or materials that are laboriously 
prepared by ancient methods—to do so to-day 
is a waste of money. 

Neither should we forget that buildings con- 
structed now must endure for years afterward. 
If in a short-sighted moment only temporary and 
poorly constructed buildings are provided, they 
will remain a standing protest in later years to 
false economy and needless waste. 

Architectural terra cotta meets all demands for 
present construction. It is scientifically and speedily 
manufactured, involving no waste. It is moderate in 
cost and the use of simple repeating ornaments gives to 


any building that architectural character which insures 
its remaining permanently desirable. 
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American Federation of Labor Temple, Washington, D. C. 


Milburn Heister & Co., Architects 
R. P. Whitty Co., Builder 
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Executed in New Jersey’s 


Gray Color No. 103 


One of Washington’s most promi- 
nent office buildings where Architec- 
tural Terra Cotta has been freely used 
to increase the beauty and permanence 


of the building. 
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The above illustration shows an inexpensive and 
effective use of ornamental terra cotta at the caps 


of wall piers. Wm. T. Fanning, Architect. 


CONKLING-ARMSTRONG 
TERRA COTTA COMPANY 


Main Office and Works 
Wissahickon Avenue and Juniata Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Branch Offices: Baltimore, 804 Law Building; Pittsburgh, 345 
Fourth Avenue ; Washington, 234 Woodward Building ; Boston, 
E. Stanley Wires Co., 120 Boylston Street 
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The New Jersey Terra Cotta 
Company 


Office Established 1888 Works 
Singer Building Perth Amboy 
New York City New Jersey 
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Atlantic Terra Cotta 
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Asa building material Terra Cotta has played an 
important part in every great civilization since the 
dawn of history to-day finds its most artistic and 
eficient development in Atlantic Terra Cotta. 


Atlantic Terra Cotta Company 
1170 Broadway, New York 
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Ls: POST, OFFICE JAMES A. WETMORE, ARCHITECT 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA M. L. HOLLADY, BUILDER 


HIS distinctive building of Italian architecture is unusual in Post Office design and very much in its proper 
setting in this sunny resort city. With the exception of the flat wall surface and the plain column shafts, the 
facade and loggia interior are entirely of matte glazed ‘SOUTH AMBOY’”’ Terra Cotta. The general tone is 
dark cream; the ornament is in very low relief and is elaborately embellished in polychrome. On the exterior, 
the prevailing colors are light blue, dark greens and soft deep yellows. The loggia ceiling backgrounds are in 


light blue. 


150 Nassau St, N.Y. Qhe South Amboy Terra Cotta Co. soun amboy, v. J. 
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“American” Enameled Brick 


in Hotel Construction 


Architects who have planned hotels 
have specified 
** American”? Enam- 
eled Brick to their 
own satisfaction, and 
to that of owners 
and guests for years. 
It enters into Bath- 
room, Toilet, Lavatory, Kitchen and Scullery finish — 
the perfect brick for the purpose. 


Enameled walls defy soil, fumes, steam and gases as 
nearly as any material can. It is easily kept in the 
highest degree of sanitation by an occasional cloth 
rubbing. Extreme life and exceptional beauty are 
features exclusive with brick bearing the word 
‘* American.” 


Furnished in white, colors and shades, and in any 
form or shape demanded, it conforms to any scheme 
of tone or architectural design. 


To guarantee freedom from flecking be sure that you 
specify ‘“‘ American ” Enameled Brick. 


> 


Sample “ bricklets’’ — a full line — on application from 


architects. 


American Enameled Brick & Tile Company 


“ Manufacturers of Enameled Brick Exclusively ” 


52 Vanderbilt Ave, New York 
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Choosing the right pencil 


The connoisseur chooses his pencil 
as an expert golfer chooses his club. 
He weighs its every point. That’s 


why so many engineers, architects, 
artists and draftsmen choose 


ELDoraADO 


the master drawing pencl” 


This superior pencil is dependable 
in each of its 17 degrees. It is free 
from hard spots and cannot scratch 
the paper. The softer grades are rich, 
black and responsive and bear un- 
usual pressure without breaking. The 
harder grades hold a fine point with- | 
out frequent resharpening. 
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Write us on your letterhead for full- 
length samples of your favorite degrees. 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Dept. 224-J, Jersey City, N. J. 
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The Winkle 


Terra Cotta Company 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Manufacturers of 


Arrhitertural 
Orrra Cutta 


In All Colors and Finishes 
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WANTED 


SPECIFICATION WRITER for Architect’s 
office in Middle West. One desired with experi- 
ence in writing specifications for large and varied 


types of buildings and also with experience in’ 


the field. 


Address, M. B. M., ARCHITECTURAL 
FORUM. 
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BINDER 


for THE FORUM 


O those subscribers who want a convenient 

method of keeping their files in a good, work- 
able condition, we offer a low cost binder of 
good quality that meets all requirements. 


The covers are of heavy cloth covered board 
with strong reinforcing bars at the back. The 
copies may be easily inserted or removed without 
the necessity of any cutting or mutilation. They 
are held in place by narrow steel strips which 
hook over upright steel posts, made in sections 


- so that the binder is equally serviceable for a 


few copies or for an entire volume. The title is 
stamped in gold on the front cover. Price $1.50. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
85 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ANY remarkable improve- 
ments and refinements in 
the manufacture and design 

of the old historic Tile have made 

it today a surprisingly flexible ma- 
terial, beautiful and lasting. 
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In the exercising of originality an 
architect will discover many oppor- 
tunities to use Tile in new and 
untried places. Advice and help 


from Tile manufacturers in these 
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instances would surely be advan- 
tageous in carrying out unique plans. 


Permit us to render this service. 
We have, among the members of 
this Association, men who have 
been successful in solving problems 
in the use of Tile. They stand, 
\ individually and collectively, ready 
hI to give you complete information 
£ regarding Tile —in all its forms, 
hi in its varied styles, shapes and 
colors and the methods of apply- 
ing It. 
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Prompt and careful attention will 
be given your inquiry. 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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Heacock & Hokanson, Philad 
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W. P. Moore Residence, Elkins Park, Pa. elphia, Architects 
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LUDOWICI-CELADON CGOMPANY 


General Offices: MONROE BLDG., CHICAGO, [ILLINOIS 
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N recent issues we have published a series of arti- 
cles by W. Sydney Wagner, describing in detail the 
principles of planning and equipment of the Statler 
System of hotels which have been such important 
factors in making this group of hotels particularly 


successful. In this issue we present illustrations and 
plans of the latest Statler Hotel, recently opened in 
St. Louis, accompanied by a paper describing’ its 
architectural character which follows the spirit of the 
preceding buildings, but with an individuality all its 
own through the employ- 


of equipment, these offices have been given a pleasing 
exterior appearance, stucco exterior walls on metal 
lath, interior space divided into offices with regard 
for their special uses and appearance, in addition to 
such complete plumbing and heating equipment as 
may be found in permanent office structures. Surely 
such an accomplishment merits the attention and ap- 
proval of the Government, and it is hoped this exam- 
ple will serve to influence the Government officials to 
place the greater portion of the future buildings 

needed for war purposes in 


ment of carefully studied 


the hands of architects. 
The plan reproduced 


herewith shows the _ loca- 


| 
Italian Renaissance detail | 
instead of that derived ea) | ee 
from the work of the Sil alll 
Brothers Adam. The = 2 
working drawings pre- H 


pared by the architects for 
this work are excellent 


tion of these offices in 
Washington and also the 
available land on which it 


is proposed to erect others 
as the need for them arises. 


examples of careful drafts- 
manship, and we are for- 
tunate in being privileged 


Already the architect of 
the four buildings shown 
in this issue, Waddy B. 


ge ___5} 
STREET 


to reproduce several of 
them. 

In the paper on *‘ Prisons 
and Prison Building,’’ Mr. 
Hopkins, who has made a 
special study of prison de- 
sign, points out the great changes that have taken 
place in the attitude of society toward the criminal, 
and how necessary in supplying the proper envi- 
ronment is a well planned prison with distinctive 
architectural quality. A reading of this paper will 
also show the influence an architect may exert in 
having humanitarian methods put into practice and 
securing those refinements which elevate the moral 
tone of the prisoner and make him a better person 
when he is again allowed his freedom. It is highly 
satisfying to know that prison reform has so far pro- 
gressed as to make possible such a prison as the 
Westchester County Penitentiary and Workhouse, 
designed by Mr. Hopkins. This building does not 
suggest the least note of criminality in its appearance, 
and we are certain that the unconscious appeal of its 
architecture is felt by every inmate to the joint bene- 
fit of himself and society. 

A convincing demonstration of the worth of archi- 
tectural services to the Government in its emergency 
building program is found in the new temporary 
offices in Washington for the Council of National 
Defense, Food and Fuel Administrations, and the 
Ordnance Department. At a cost only slightly in 
excess of that on the cantonments which were built in 
the most temporary manner and with the minimum 


A Food Administration 
B Council of National Defense 


Plan Showing Present and Proposed Office Buildings for 
Government Departments 


E War Trade Board (Under Construction) 


Cross-hatched areas show location of future buildings 


13 


Wood, has been commis- 
sioned to plan additional 
buildings for the group. 
A building for the War 
Trade Board over 400 feet 
square is now under con- 
struction, and work will soon be started on another 


C Fuel Administration 
D Ordnance Department 


building for the Food Commission equal to the pres- 
ent one in size, and the quarters of the Fuel Commis- 
sion will likewise be doubled. In this group of build- 
ings there will shortly be an army of over 20,000 clerks 
to carry on the work of these departments. 

The second article of Fiske Kimball’s paper, © The 
Development of American Architecture ’’ will appear 
in our March issue and will cover the Post Colonial 
and Gothic Revival periods of American work. 


A COMMUNICATION 
kditors, The Architectural Forum: Several news- 
papers have recently published an article on a pro- 
posed ‘* Better Homes Exposition,’’ proposed to take 
place at the Grand Central Palace, New York, May 
18 to 25, in which my name has been mentioned as 
representing the Architectural League. I would be 
pleased to have you publish this general disclaimer to 
the effect that my name has been used absolutely 
without authority, and furthermore that I do not at 
present represent the Architectural League in that or 
any other matter. I am not in sympathy with the 
proposed Exposition, and I distinctly object to my 

name being used in connection with it. 
Yours very truly, CAss GILBERT. 
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RCHITECTS are at all times wel- 
come to the exhibits at our various 
ofhices. We are especially desirous 

that every architect should know our 
capacity for service. 


HT) 


We interpret service to mean not only 
prompt and efficient handling of orders, 
but a wide variety of product and the 
co-operation by our experts in the sub- 
ject of bond, mortar joint, and color 
scheme of the wall texture. A visit to 
any of our offices will give the architect a 
clearer conception of how Hy-tex service 
may serve him. 


Send for the ‘‘ Hy-tex Brick Catalog’’ 
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The Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 


GEORGE B. POST & SONS AND MAURAN, RUSSELL & CROWELL, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 


By W. SYDNEY WAGNER 


recent date, had developed few principles that 

could be honored as being of proven worth, 
that could be accepted without question as axioms in 
the solution of this most complex of architects’ recur- 
rent problems. 

Many principles had been formulated and accepted 
which in later practice were revealed as fallacies. 
The incorporation, in blind faith, of certain of these 
principles into the design of an hotel, upon the sup- 
position that they were the determining factors in 
the success of an earlier one, often produced contrary, 
disastrous results. It apparently proved, in so far 
as hotels were concerned, that what was sauce for 
the goose was decidedly not sauce for the gander. 
It led to the belief that there could be evolved no 
general principles which would be applicable to prac- 
tically all of our problems of hotel design. In sup- 
port of this belief was indicated the diametrically 
opposed views of the various hotel operators; each 
view absolutely justified by proofs of success and 
withal each one capable of confusion by evidence of 
failure. 

This belief has deprived the profession in general 
of any assured Joint d’appui upon which to base a 
scientific study of the problem, and has kept it with- 
out a clear understanding of the essence of it. It 
has resulted in placing the majority of the commis- 
sions for this type of building in the hands of the 
so-called specialists — hands often unworthy from the 
practical and the constructively efficient standpoint, 
quite wholly from that of the artistic. 

Within the past few years, however, there has 
grown to prominence in this country, a system of 
hotels known as the Hotels Statler. In them the 
scientific expression of certain principles of hotel de- 
sign has been developed to such a high degree, and 
has met with such success, that these principles have 
come to be accepted as the criteria of contempora- 
neous hotel practice. 

They have stood the acid test of time and repeated 
use, for they have remained fundamentally un- 
changed from the time of their first expression, ten 
years ago in the Hotel Statler at Buffalo, to that of 


A MERICAN hotel design, until within a very 


their fourth and latest in the hotel of the same name 
at St. Louis. Their basic character is such as to be 
applicable to practically all American hotel designs. 

The hotel at St. Louis is of more than usual inter- 
est, not only because it embodies these principles in 
their most highly developed form, but also because 
its architectural character presents a direct develop- 
ment by the same architects of that of the company’s 
two preceding hotels. George B. Post & Sons, with 
whom Mauran, Russell & Crowell were associated as 
the architects of this hotel, were also the architects 
of the Hotels Statler at Cleveland and Detroit. 

It is not the intention in this article to enter into 
an expose of the principles of hotel design upon 
which the design of this hotel is based, as these 
have recently been discussed in detail in the pages 
of THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum of the issues of 
November and December, 1917, and January, 1918, 
under the title of ‘“ The Statler Idea in Hotel Plan- 
ning and Equipment’’; rather it is the endeavor to 
present a resume only of the architectural and deco- 
rative aspects of this structure — aspects of peculiar 
interest as showing the matured ideals of the archi- 
tects in this their third expression of practically the 
same problem. 

The city of St. Louis is typical of the average city 
of the Middle West in that its population devotes 
the best of its thought and energies to commerce, 
and to the solution of the immediate, more apparent 
problems arising therefrom. Until quite recently it 
has been far too busy, too absorbed in these prob- 
lems to take communal thought and action upon the 
less obvious esthetic and circulatory needs of the 
rapidly growing city. In consequence the business 
section has grown up in the old narrow and crowded 
streets, many of which have the added ugliness of 
overhead traction, telephone, and telegraph wires. 

The hotel occupies a site in the heart of this sec- 
tion and fronts on Washington avenue, Ninth, and 
St. Charles streets. These streets are all of the 
narrow crowded type; add to this the fact. that the 
summer climate of the city is what might be termed 
semi-tropical, and the fact that the ground area of 
the property upon which the hotel stands is much 
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smaller than that occupied by any of the other Stat- 
ler Hotels, and you will have the conditions which, 
together with the fixed requirements of plan and 
equipment demanded by the Statler type, were the 
principal factors governing the design. 

It is readily apparent to even the most casual ob- 
server that the same sense of architectural fitness, 
the same feeling which permeates the character of 
the preceding structures, is equally the dominant 
note in the design and execution of this latest work. 
Yet it is equally apparent that this note carries with 
it no suggestion of mechanical duplication, no im- 
plication of a poverty of creative design. ‘The use 
of a style differing from that which influenced the 
others, and the conditions of climate, site, and plan, 
were all contributory in giving to this hotel a strik- 
ing individuality. 

The rectangular, almost square form of the prop- 
erty, together with the height of the building, which, 
owing to the restricted ground area, was necessarily 
carried up to the limit of height permitted by the 
city, has resulted in an impressive mass — impres- 
sive because of the sheer vertical fall of the walls 
from the cornice to the street two hundred and 
thirty feet below ; because of the far-reaching frown- 

‘ing cornice above, and because of the proportions of 
the great masses of brick masonry, which, to quote 
Ruskin, ““have been gathered up into a mighty 
square, and which look as if they had been measured 
by the angel’s rod, ‘the length, and the breadth, and 
the height of it are equal.’’’ Unfortunately no 
comprehensive impression of this mass is obtainable 
by photography, owing to the narrowness of the 
surrounding streets. 

It will be observed that the architects have again 
resorted to that successful expedient of cutting 
away the sharp corners of the shaft with a gradu- 
ated chamfer. It gives to these vertical masses of 
wall an appreciably increased sense of stability and 
entasis, and overcomes ina simple and economical 
manner, that unpleasant optical illusion so common 
in our high buildings, of the wall surfaces having a 
decided tendency to overhang, to ‘‘lean out’’ from 
the vertical. 

In the design of the lower stories, it was the 
problem of the facade upon the narrow street which 
confronted the architects —in essence the same as 
that encountered in many of the Italian cities by the 
Renaissance architects, and of which the facade of 
the Palazzo Massimi at Rome is a familiar solution. 

In the facade of the hotel, a thorough understand- 
ing and a nicely discriminate use of the principles of 
design established in these Renaissance precedents, 
are everywhere visible to ‘“‘eyes that bring with 
them the power of seeing.’’ The subtlety of pro- 
jection in cornice, pier, balustrade and string course; 
the significant composition of the two stories above 
the lower cornice; the width and the shallowness of 


the channels in the rusticated surfaces ; the © flair ’’ 
for the right turn of a moulding, for the right 
choice of material and texture; the concentration of 
the sparingly used ornament, are all evidences of a 
conscious striving toward a clearly seen objective. 

In its realization, this objective, this solution of 
this particular problem of design, is more than a 
meaningless mask of beauty. Here the architects 
have succeeded in academically expressing the plan 
composition in both the vertical and horizontal di- 
visions of the facade. In its three vertical divi- 
sions, the three major units of the plan are clearly 
defined, for the base marks the unit of the public 
floors, the shaft that of the guest room floors, and the 
crown that of the function floor. The boundaries 
between these parts are indicated in both in- 
stances by the balustraded cornices, one at the 
level of the fourth floor and the other at that of 
the sixteenth or ballroom floor. In the horizontal 
divisions of the base, and in their frank composition, 
are visibly expressed the length and the width of the 
main lobby, with its entrance vestibule at each end, 
and the length of the public dining rooms. 

The style of this latest of the Statler Hotels indi- 
cates an abandonment of that of the Brothers Adam, 
which characterizes the preceding structures, for the 
richer, more mature forms of the Italian Renaissance. 
But the same feeling which dominates the early works, 
here indicated in a preference for broad wall surfaces, 
a reticence in the use of ornament, and a freely exer- 
cised sense of the right to adapt precedent and style 
forms to the purposes in mind, has given to this house 
a character similar to that of the others. 

The likeness is accentuated by the use of simi- 
lar materials — warm buff Indiana limestone with 
rubbed and picked surfaces for the lower stories ; 
for the shaft a textured brick ranging in color from 
a golden red to a deep rich brown, and laid in the 
pleasing yet unobtrusive pattern of the English cross 
bond, with a mortar joint of a color recalling that of 
the limestone; for the crown, a terracotta of the 
same color and texture as the limestone. 

An interesting change in the use of materials, due 
to the exigency of the war, is exemplified in the 
roof covering. Originally the roof, which has the 
low pitch characteristic of those of Italy, was to have 
a covering of sheet copper. Because of prohibitive 
cost, this material was replaced by a patented cover- 
ing of asphalt and felt, having a surfacing of crushed 
slate, gray green in color—a color which answers to 
a satisfactory degree, the desired one of weather- 
beaten copper. | 

To one familiar with contemporaneous hotel plans, 
the plan of this hotel is remarkable chiefly because 
of its simplicity. Ina building of its magnitude (it 
contains six hundred and fifty guest rooms and has a 
total height of twenty-two stories) a certain com- 
plexity of plan is expected. Noteworthy in this plan, 
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street frontage, and the din- 
ing rooms behind the lobby 
open one into another in such 
fashion that a vista is ob- 
tained across the entire width 
of the building. This sim- 
plicity is further accentuated 
by the absence of the main 
kitchen, which, owing to the 
restricted property area, was 
placed in the basement—a 
necessary departure from the 
Statler principle, until then 
inviolate, of placing the 
kitchen on the same floor 
with the dining rooms it 
serves. 

In the main lobby, the ar- 
chitects, realizing the psy- 
chological advantages of 
similarity, have duplicated 
in so far as was possible, the 


structural forms and the 
Lower Stories Showing Entrance on St. Charles Street furniture arrangements of 


the lobbies in the earlier 

therefore, are the extreme definition, simplicity, and structures. But in the decorative physiognomy of 

standardization of its parts, and the coordination of this room, as well as in that of the other public 

structure and decoration. rooms, there is evident the same change of style 

The simplicity of plan is well illustrated in the which marks the exterior—the relinquishment of 

plan of the ground floor. Here the main lobby with the rather emasculate forms of the Adam for the 
its entrance vestibules extends across the entire Ninth more vigorous ones of the Italian Renaissance. 
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The walls of the lobby are wainscoted to the height 
of the mezzanine balcony with a medium toned Botti- 
cino marble, the surface of which is rusticated with 
very shallow channels. Twelve piers of marble ter- 
minating in a vigorously silhouetted, foliated capital 
support the vaulted ceiling. This ceiling is ara- 
besqued with ornament in low relief, after the manner 
of that in the Villa Madama. It, together with the 
wall surfaces, is painted in light tones of a color 
reflecting that of the marble, and ranging from a lumi- 
nous porcelain white to that of a rich warm ca/e-au- 
/ait. Here and there certain panels have been back- 
grounded ina color recalling the blue and silver gray 
of the window hangings and furniture coverings. 
The floor is of silver gray Tennessee marble, in which 
interest of pattern is obtained by the Roman design 
of the /esserae and the subdued veining of the mate- 
rial. The five alcoves between the piers on the 
street side of the room are furnished as lounges, with 
rugs, very comfortable lounge chairs and couches, 
tables and writing desks, which with the potted palms, 
floor and table lamps, give a desirable air of intimacy 
to this necessarily large room. 

On the opposite side are located the main office 
with its complex, highly organized departments ; the 
passenger elevators, the telegraph office, and the news 
and cigar counter —the very center of the hotel’s 
activities, equally accessible from both entrances. 

Here, too, are found the entrances to the public 
dining rooms, the men’s café, the ladies’ parlor, the 
public check room, and the stairways which serve 
the restaurant and barber shop in the basement be- 
low, and the private dining rooms and the mezza- 
nine balcony on the floor above. 

The mezzanine balcony extends along the inner side 
and the two ends of the lobby. That portion over- 
looking St. Charles street is fitted up as a men’s 
lounge and library, heavily carpeted, with a big fire- 
place, bookcases revealing inviting rows of books, 
and big comfortable lounge furniture. The opposite 
end overlooking Washington avenue is furnished as 
a ladies’ lounge with the ladies’ hairdressing room 
and retiring room in convenient proximity. 

Furnished in this manner, being a floor above that 
of the main lobby, yet overlooking it and its activi- 
ties, this balcony provides a quiet, retired lounging 
place for the women guests, and for those delicately 
constituted personalities to whom the hurly-burly and 
intimate contact of the main flocr are objectionable. 

The group of public dining rooms is divided into 
three parts. The Palm Room, which is inthe center 
of the plan and directly beneath the light court of 
the typical floors, separates the general dining room 
paralleling Washington avenue from the grill room 
and the men’s café on the St. Charles street side. 

The Palm Room is of the semi-exterior type, 
walled with Caen stone and ceiled with a great 
vaulted dome of opalescent glass in a frame of 


wrought iron and dulled gold. The Italian influ- 
ence is here strongly evidenced in the richly deco- 
rated, rather baroque screen, which is the focal cen- 
ter of the room, and which relieves the otherwise 
severe and restrained treatment of the walls’; in the 
triple arched, mirrored openings opposite, and in the 
balustrade which surmounts the cornice. Palms, 
flowers in gaily painted boxes, and a tessellated floor 
of cream white and green marbles contribute to the 
pervading atmosphere of cool restfulness. 

The general dining room has walls wainscoted 
to the ceiling with deep toned, quietly veined Ital- 
ian walnut paneling between pilasters of very dark 
Botticino marble. The gray ornamented ceiling, 
the heavily carpeted floor, and the judicious selec- 
tion of the furniture give to this room an air of 
quiet dignity ; the lighting fixtures of gracious and 
elegant design with pendants of cut crystal, the 
sparkle of silver and crystal and china on the tables, 
add an inviting air of cheeriness. 

Of similar design but of different detail are the 
grill room and the men’s café opposite. Here the 
walls of paneled oak, the character of the fixtures, 
hangings, and furnishings, all evidence the domin- 
ion of the masculine. The decorative interest of the 
grill room centers about the charmingly executed 
copies of old Japanese temple paintings, framed into 
the paneling at each end of the room. 

The ceilings of the general dining room, the grill 
room, and the men’s café are noteworthy examples 
of modern decorative plaster work. In composition 
they were inspired by those of the porticoes of the 
Massimi Palace. Of the Italian Renaissance also 
are the facility of composition and the artistic re- 
serve displayed in the handling of the ornament ; 
yet in the modeling there is everywhere in evidence 
that freshness and sparkle of creative design ex- 
pressed at white heat in a highly plastic material, 
which is characteristic of the Roman “‘ stuccatura.”’ 

Professor Hamlin has truly remarked that ‘‘ our 
American art is no less American because much of 
it has been the work of foreign artists and artisans 
domiciled among us,’’ and these ceilings, though in 
large part wrought by the hands of Italian artists, 
are nevertheless truly indicative of the high degree 
of artistic excellence reached in America by this 
plastic art. 

The mezzanine floor contains in addition to the 
mezzanine balcony the offices of the administration 
and a series of private dining rooms. Of these last, 
that termed the Daniel Boone Room is worthy of 
special mention. This room derives its name from 
the historical interest attaching to the wood with 
which it is wainscoted—an American walnut ob- 
tained from an old walnut tree that grew on the 
Daniel Boone farm in Kentucky. The unusual 
beauty of this wood, its sober graining and mellow 
coloring, and the inspired use of it in walls all of a 
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surface — flush rails and stiles 
and crotched panels — give to 
this room a penetrating charm 
of tone and color which is 
not appreciable in the photo- 
graphic illustration. 

' The two uppermost floors 
are devoted to the ballroom 
and the banquet rooms, with 
their public and service de- 
pendencies, including a com- 
plete kitchen. Inthis location 
they are capable of performing 
a dual, all-the-year-around ser- 
vice, overcoming the objection 
inherent in most rooms of this 
character. It has been the 
usual practice to place ball- 
rooms and banquet rooms on 
one or more of the lower 
floors and, consequently, although they are in con- 
stant use during the winter social season, yet during 
the summer months they are in almost total disuse 
owing to the cessation of social functions, and to the 
inadaptability of their location and arrangement* to 
other purposes. 

Here they adequately meet the winter’s needs, 
and for the summer provide an ideal roof garden, 
high above the heat and noise of the street, open to 
every breeze that blows, and overlooking the Mis- 
sissippi River and the surrounding countryside. 
This summer use is reflected in the design of the 
ballroom. Its wall 
surfaces have been 
reduced until they 
form tall, square 


Men’s Cafe on St. Charles Street Side 


SF 


piers which support the cor- 
nice and ceiling. The spaces 
between are all of glass, great 
windows, 22 feet high and 9 
feet wide, which open to the 
floor without step or sill, and 
which when open, provide inti- 
mately secluded dining alcoves 
upon the balconies outside. 

In its decorative treatment 
this room is severely architec- 
tural, inclining in character to 
the Roman. The order used 
was inspired by that of the 
Temple of Vesta at Tivoli. 
The ceiling is a vault without 
ornament of any kind, painted 
in atmospheric tones of blue, 
and simulating the vault of 
the sky. 

While architecturally complete and decoratively 
satisfactory, yet a room designed as this one is to 
be the setting for formal social functions when not 
occupied projects a curious mental impression of in- 
completeness and inanimate expectancy. Whether 
this is due to the necessary lack of permanent furni- 
ture arrangements, to the depressing ranges of empty 
chairs along the walls, or to a more obscure psycho- 
logical reaction, the fact remains that a room of this 
type depends, for the full realization of its character, 
for its vital spark, upon the presence of the festive 
public, upon the sparkle of jewels and the kaleido- 
scopic movement 
of bright gowns 
and somber male 
attire. 
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Detail of Plaster Model for Portion of Main Dining Room Ceiling 


The ballroom and banquet rooms, when used dur- 
ing the summer months asa roof garden, are to have 
decorations of a temporary, appropriate character. 
Latticed paneling, palms and flowering plants, and 
great billowing ceilings of striped tenting supported 
on slender masts painted a bright venetian red, will 
enhance the open, out-of-doors impression already 
evident in the great window openings, and will hide 
from sight the more formal permanent decorative 
characteristics of these rooms. 

It is impossible to discuss in these pages the me- 
chanical features of the hotel, and the Statler guest 


room is too well known to require further exposition 
here. In this latest hotel the guest rooms are, in 
every essential feature, a duplication of those in the 
earlier structures. If here and there are discovered 
minor changes in their detail of equipment or fur- 
nishing, it is but evidence of the constant efforts 
made to anticipate the needs of the public. Inthe 
high development of this service, the thorough grasp 
of the principles of hotel planning and the high 
standards of architecture and decoration displayed 
in its facades and interior, this hotel ranks with the 
best of contemporaneous practice. 
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Some Aspects of Industrial Housing 


II. TYPES OF DEVELOPMENT BY COMPANIES 


THE GROUPS AT LORDSHIP AND FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICUT, BY THE BRIDGEPORT HOUSING COMPANY 
R. CLIPSTON STURGIS, ARCHITECT 


By CHARLES C. MAY 


program, several broad questions of policy 

immediately present themselves. Among the 
very first, is that of the type or organization of the 
new settlement. Shall our development be planned 
as an independent community, or shall we regard 
ourselves as a part of our nearby city neighbor ; shall 
we confine ourselves to providing homes for our 
workmen, or must we also provide them with stores, 
movies, libraries, clubs, and what-not ? 

Sometimes, as we have indicated, the question an- 
swers itself in the nature of the industry, in that the 
housing group, whether or no, must be reasonably 
accessible to the plant, and the plant is oftentimes 
necessarily located far from an established center of 
population. In a majority of cases, however, the 
question comes squarely up tothe owner. Industries 
cannot cut themselves off from centers of transporta- 
tion and power, even if they are in a position to 
carry their labor with them, so that usually the new 
development is located not so far from a town or city 
but that an employer might with some show of rea- 
son shift the responsibility for community life in that 
direction. Under such circumstances the owner 
must consider very carefully what shall be his policy 
— how far shall he carry the town-building proposi- 
tion, or, if you like, at what point may he with pro- 
priety stop. 

It may be taken as an axiom that something of 
community life must be provided to insure a con- 
tented and reasonably permanent body of workers. 
To make this requirement concrete, one example 
might be cited. A few months ago the writer vis- 
ited a group of houses recently completed by one of 
the largest coal mining companies. These were seven 
room, single-family, semi-detached houses of the 
most modern type — brick, with slate roofs, steam- 
heat, plumbing, and electric light. They were well 
planned and substantially built. For these accom- 
modations the company asked a rental of $12.00 per 
month with electric light free, yet at that time there 
were thirteen vacant houses out of a total of about 
thirty-six. 

The reasons given by the employees themselves 
were simple. The houses were. fine, but they were 
““too near the mine, and too far from the trolley.’ 
The breaker was, in fact, visible from the front 
porches of the houses, at a distance of perhaps a 
quarter of a mile. The trolley was a ten-minute 
walk, and the city to which it formed the connecting 


et the employer who has decided upon a housing 
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link was then a ride of about twenty minutes. At 
that time at least, the attraction of these exceptional 
rental values in the houses (for which the miners 
were amply able to pay) was not sufficient to offset 
the lack of a community to live in. The lure of 
town-life was strong enough to compensate for a 
twice-a-day journey of about forty minutes to or 
from some one of the other villages that lay close 
around the larger city. 

It will be seen, therefore, that even where a city 
is reasonably nearby, the employer is not always ab- 
solved from the necessity, or at least the advisability, 
of planning his housing group for, if nothing more, 
a neighborhood unit with a social life of its own. If, 
on the other hand, the plant is to be moved wholly 
outside the radius of existing communities; if the 
employer proposes to make a real contribution toward 
decentralization of industry — by so much the more is 
he bound to enter the field of real industrial town 
planning. 

Assuming, then, that the employer has decided 
upon a building program that includes the fundamen- 
tals of community life, he cannot move far until he 
has adopted a policy on organization. Let us see, 
briefly, what general forms of structure are possible 
for the industrial development. 

The earliest and simplest of these villages, spring- 
ing up around a single industry, were hardly con- 
scious of any organization at all. It simply came 
about that the company, needing accommodations for 
its ‘‘ hands,’’ built a house here and there, leased it 
to one of its own men, collected the rent, made neces- 
sary repairs —all as part of its own business. 

Very often the owner of the factory was besides 
being owner of the homes, the founder and donor of 
the village library, the auditorium, perhaps the hos- 
pital and club-room. He was probably, too, the presi- 
dent of the bank and the head of the school committee 
—in every way, the town’s leading citizen. This 
paternal sort of industrial village had its day before 
consolidation in industry took place, when the head 
of the business was a person, not a board of directors, 
and when the intimate relation between employer and 
wage-earner had still something of the idyllic about it. 
They were the days, too, before the trades-union had 
combined with the automatic power-machine to take 
the romance out of earning a livelihood. When well 
administered by a man possessed of the necessary 
tact and patience, there were many features about 
these paternal settlements which were peculiarly at- 
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tractive, and no better cared for, prosperous, and 
contented bodies of workers could be found than in 
certain of the villages of this character. 

Yet, being founded upon an essentially small-con- 
cern relation between employer and worker, the pa- 
ternal type of village was doomed to failure when 
attempted on a large-concern basis, with the personal 
element lacking. Furthermore, cases had early begun 
to appear where the ‘company house,’’ even the 
company club or library or church, were looked upon 
by the men with suspicion. They could not conceive 
such things being provided for them from purely un- 
selfish motives; there must be a string tied to them 
somewhere; besides, it began to look like charity, 
and charity they would have none of. 

Sometimes, unfortunately, their suspicions appear 
to have been justified. At any rate, many elements 
of modern industry continued to work together to 
make this prejudice against the ‘‘ company house’’ 
almost universal, and to the worker, it came to mean, 
not protection, but exploitation. 

To get away from the prejudice against purely 
s company ’’ activities, and still to maintain a close 
coordination with the parent organization, the ar- 
rangement most frequently adopted is the creation of 
a subsidiary company to handle the building pro- 
gram. ‘This is the more often resorted to, because in 
several of the states, manufacturing companies or 
corporations, as such, are prohibited from dealing in 
real estate for housing purposes. It was this law, in 
Illinois, for example, which forced the dispersal of 
the Pullman holdings, back in 1898. Furthermore, 
the officials of large corporations are seldom in a posi- 
tion to add to their usual duties, those of the organ- 
ization and conduct of a considerable business in real 
estate, building construction, and social administra- 
tion. However active and enthusiastic may be their 
interest in the building program — and those feelings 
are by no means universal among employers — limi- 
tation of time, if nothing else, prevents any proper 
concentration upon their housing development. Both 
economy and efficiency, then, point toward the crea- 
tion of a subordinate branch, or an independent or- 
ganization to which may be intrusted the conduct of 
the housing program. Sometimes the bond between 
the manufacturing and the housing organization is a 
close one, in other cases the personnel is entirely dif- 
ferent, and aside from the broadest matters of policy, 
the whole responsibility is placed upon the subsidiary. 

The older form of organization — that of the pater- 
nal type, was in the early days, splendidly democratic. 
In spite of the fact that all activities were those of the 
company, all benefits handed down by the company, 
still the intimate human contact was the touch of 
nature that made the company head and the lowest 
paid ‘“‘hand’’ workers together. As they grew 
eradually apart, this democratic spirit became more 
rare, the class consciousness more keen, with evident 


touches of antagonism cropping out more frequently. 

The industrial village of the present must be demo- 
cratic in structure; it must express individual inde- 
pendence of action and the possibility for individual 
initiative. For the workman of to-day is exceedingly 
jealous of his freedom of movement; anything that 
savors of company compulsion is frowned upon by 
the individual workman and actively fought by the 
labor unions. Both have very emphatically voiced 
their disapproval of certain company selling schemes 
by which the way of entry into a home-owning con- 
tract was made temptingly easy, while the way of 
withdrawal, in case circumstances made withdrawal 
wise, was so difficult that the workman was almost 
bound to the soil. Probably no one thing is so essen- 
tial for success in an industrial development as a con- 
viction among the employees of the good faith of the 
company. Ssprit de corps through the works is a 
seemingly intangible element— but a multitude of 
examples have proven it the one indispensable. It is 
the vital spark whose presence may give life and 
success to a mediocre housing development, whose 
absence may wither and deaden a most carefully 
studied and otherwise excellent program. 

For these reasons the personality of the one to 
whom is intrusted the active prosecution of the hous- 
ing development is a prime factor. Given all the 
qualities of executive and administrative ability, he 
cannot be successful without holding the confidence 
of the workmen. Such a man is often one who has 
risen from the ranks, whom the older men can re- 
member as a workman in the shop, whom they still 
regard as of the same spirit with themselves. He 
will be in a position to feel the pulse of the shop all 
through the course of the development, to correct 
misconceptions before they grow serious, to consult, 
to advise, to interpret as the need arises. He will be 
able to influence the trend of their thought as a group, 
he will be quick to perceive when it is wise to modify 
the company’s program, so as to conform more closely 
to that thought. 

A democratic form of organization for the indus- 
trial village is desirable wherever and to the extent 
that it is found practicable. Here at once enters the 
fundamental question of the grade of workmen to be 
housed, and their nationality. It goes without say- 
ing that a colony of skilled American mechanics, ac- 
customed to ideas of self-government, to independent 
thinking, and to some collective action, is fitted for a 
totally different form of organization from that which 
must be adopted -for a body of foreign labor, hardly 
in touch with our language, totally out of touch with 
American institutions. More difficult still is the case 
where a single development must house several dif- 
ferent nationalities, each having its own clearly de- 
fined traits and habits of living. 

In the latter case a really democratic organization 
is not immediately practicable, nor will it become so 
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until an indefinite period of guided probation has 
been passed through. Even so, every effort should 
be made from the first to make the community organ- 
ization a representative one. In each of the nationali- 
ties present there is almost sure to be some family 
which stands out above the others in intelligence, 
appreciation, and responsiveness. Finding such 
a family, its co-operation may be used to good 
purpose in many ways—as representing a group of 
the working forces within the building organization, 
and as leaders setting the pace for less quick-witted 
families of their own nationality. 

This sort of representative government for the in- 
dustrial village has been successful in numerous 
instances in this country. 
Carried to its ultimate 
form representation be- 
comes partnership, and we 
have the peculiarly attrac- 
tive type of community ~ 
which, since its beginnings 
years ago, has made such 
remarkable growth in Eng- 
land. The co-partnership 
town, briefly, is one in 
which all property — real 
estate, public improve- 
ments and utilities, as well 
as the houses themselves 
remain permanently in 
common ownership by a 
corporation in which every 
resident is a stockholder. 
As a form of organization 
it has appealed strongly to 
American town planners, and several communities 
have set aside tracts in their developments with a 
view to making them co-partnership communities. 
Thus far, however, there is not, so far.as the writer 
has been able to discover, any American example of 
a community actually organized and operating under 
the co-partnership principle. Two main objections 
have hindered its progress in this country — first, the 
absence, in almost every industrial village, of a popu- 
lation that is homogeneous enough in its make-up for 
an organization which must depend for success upon 
collective thought and action; second, even where 
a community is predominantly American in make-up 
the individualism that is still our characteristic pre- 
vents us from accepting — instead of complete owner- 
ship of small things, a common and partial ownership 
of large benefits. It should be said, however, that 
the idea is by no means dead in this country, and we 
may yet see it put into operation as a working plan. 

Experience has proven, then, that for the organ- 
ization of industrial communities under American 
conditions, several general conclusions may be ac- 
cepted: first, that the paternal form of workmen’s 
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village — where all benefits flow from a single 
source — the company — is obsolete, because when 
proceedings are on a business basis, the workman 
suspects that he is being exploited and, when action 
is clearly without financial return, he resents being 
made the object of philanthropy; second, that a 
democratic form of organization is desirable in such 
degree as may be practical, which will depend upon 
the grade and racial make-up of the working pop- 
ulation; third, that representation for the workers 
in the building organization will prove valuable in 
many essentials; fourth, that with the growth in 
this country of a social sense, and an appreciation 
of the advantages of collective action on a large 
scale instead of individual 
action on a minute scale, 
the co-partnership princi- 
ple may still work itself 
out with large advantages 
to the interests of both 
worker and employer. 


In summarizing the work 
of the past year in housing 
of workingmen, Mr. Law- 
rence Veiller, speaking be- 
fore the National Housing 
Conference, stated that it 
was the Bridgeport Hous- 
ing Company which had 
pointed the way to all the 
others. The company has 
been operating hardly 
more than a year, yet it 
has upon its list of accom- 
plishments, an apartment, accommodating 39 fam- 
ilies, a group of “‘terrace’’ dwellings of one and two 
family houses accommodating 139 families, a group of 
single-family detached and semi-detached dwellings, 
housing 20 families, and a second group of similar 
types, also for 20 families. The apartment and the 
terrace houses are within Bridgeport’s central area ; 
the latter two groups lie outside the city limits, one 
at Lordship, the other just inside the limits of the 
town of Fairfield. Both these groups, illustrated 
herewith, are the work of R. Clipston Sturgis of 
Boston, as architect and community planner. 

Speaking first of the Fairfield group, the portion 
upon which these first houses have been placed, 
forms merely the entrance motive for the whole 
development as projected. This relation will be 
made clear by a reference to the general plan, re- 
produced on this page. At the moment this pre- 
sent group appears inconclusive and fragmentary, 
and so it must until further development supplies 
the focus toward which the street is headed, in 
the schoolhouse, its playground, the two flanking 
quadrangular groups of terrace houses together with 
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v: i; is little cottages which are 
SCALE OF FEET placed to mark the ap- 
proach from Fairfield 
avenue into the develop- 
ment. They stand trim 
and optimistic, inviting 
further acquaintance with 
the community beyond, 
and shaming by direct 
contrast their drab neigh- 
bors. 

The lotting of the Lord- 
ship group is of particu- 
lar interest because the 
land had previously been 
subdivided— badly—and 
lots had been sold. The 
resubdivision by Mr. 
; Sturgis provides for as 

| ‘ 7 | many families, makes 
QV B_ OG O- OO pp G lotting more normal, in- 


& 


RESERVED FOR GARA 


troduces some interest of 
grouping, and has left 
over, a natural circular 
Plan of Lordship Development depression, screened by 

large trees, which is to 

the surrounding areas of detached and semi-detached be reserved for a community group of future garages. 
dwellings, forming a self-contained community. The houses that compose the two groups are of six 
In another sense, however, this group should attain types, two of them — the semi-detached — being modi- 
at once more of the neighborhood quality than the fications of the single-family units. The range, both 
Lordship community, because in occupying éo0fh in size and in number of rooms, is not a wide one, for 
sides (eof, ) its street, it 
thereby becomes at once 
a self-contained unit of 
population. The Lord- 
ship collection of houses 


SCALE. ie) 100 200 500 EET 


-LEGEND- 
ACI SINGLE HOUSE WITH LIVING RM-DINING RM-KITCHEN: 2 BED ROOMS AND BATH. 


A-2 DOUBLE GF’A-1" aa 
B-1 SINGLE HOUSE WITH LIVING RM- DINING RM- SCULLERY- 2 BED RMS AND BATH. “ 


B-2 DOUBLE oF B-!” : = \ 


C-1 SINGLE HOUSE WITH LIVING RM- DINING RM - KITCHEN- PANTRY iS 
appears, on paper, far 3 BED ROOMS AND BATH , . 
‘ D-1 DOUBLE TENEMENT EACH WITH LIVING RM- DINING RM.- x 
more unified and com- STARE De FEN Ea O a) 


plete, yet in that all its 
houses, except two, face 
out toward property over 
which the housing com- 
pany has no control, the 
effect in execution will be 
better held together in 
the group where both 
sides of the street belong 
in the picture. 


Yet immediate contrast 
between what has been 


and what may be our 
workman’s home _ build- 
ing standards, has its 


advantages. Decidedly, 
no good deed in a 


naughty world ever 
shone to better compari- 
son than do the several Plan of Fairfield Development 
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the housing need for which they were designed is 
almost or quite exclusively that of a single class — 
the well-paid, munition-making mechanics. The 
smallest type (B1) therefore, contains potentially 
three bedrooms, the number generally regarded as 
the standard for the normal family unit —that is, 
bedroom for parents, bedroom for male children, 
bedroom for female children. Where one of the latter 
requirements is not 
present, the down- 
stairs bedroom nat- 
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the same, independent access to cellar for the upstairs 
apartment, even an independent heating plant — it 
would seem that the usual evils of this type had been 
very largely eliminated. 

Attention should also be called to the special pro- 
vision for future garage construction. At the Fair- 
field group the standing lattices which now screen 
drying yards are framed into concrete posts which 
will one day be- 
come the corners of 
This 


the garage. 


urally reverts to its 


provision is pro- 


Boao FE 


use as a dining 


phetic of the work- 


ZS 


CELLING Lint 


room, or, what is 


just as probable, it 


and 
of the universality 
ot 


man’s future 


gasoline trans- 


7 9° 


is rented to a bach- 


elor boarder. 


portations. “That 


the prophecy is not 


For utilization of 


space, compactness, 
and avoidance of 
waste room, this lit- 


of distant fulfilment 
is shown by the fact 


that in at least one 


tle plan would seem 
to approach the last 
word. If question 
may be raised as to 
the policy of gain- 
ing floor space in 
bedrooms at the expense of headroom, it should be 
remembered that the roof slope is as real a function 
of usefulness as is the actual headroom line. With 
roofs that slope so steeply as these, a height that is 
usable for anything is reached very quickly, and 
the lower portions are always usable for many things. 

For ingenuity of plan and arrangement the two- 
family house (D) challenges attention. Entrances 
separated by the length of the house, living porches 


Front Elevation of Cottage, Type Cl 


————— ot these houses the 


garage and the car 
itself are already in 
evidence. 


at the 
plans will prove that 


A glance 


the standard of construction and equipment is high 
—so high that it is amazing to think back a mere 
fifteen years to college dormitories where the stu- 
dent kept his coal in a closet and shoveled it into 
a sheet-iron stove, where he filled the oil lamp from 
his own can, where he walked to another building 
for toilet facilities, to an outdoor pump for water, 
and to the gym for a bath. Such facilities are to-day 
frowned upon for the temporary bunk house of a 


General View in Fairfield Development Showing Three Types of Cottages 
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railway section gang. 


All walls are of brick of 
good texture and interest- 
ing bond; roofs of slate, not 
the cheapest, but of excel- 
lent variety and color; gut- 
ters and leaders of wood. 
The house plumbing is all 
taken at present to individ- 
ual cesspools, which are 
placed in the grassed and 
tree-planted space along the 
roadways. Later, when the 
sewer system is installed 
these drainage lines will be 
available for easy connec- 
tion. In the meantime, in- 
cidentally, the street trees 
should flourish as the bibli- 
cal bay tree. 

It is greatly to be re- 
gretted that tabulated costs 


available. 


Company has not set 


itself to 
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FLASHING ~ 


The Bridgeport houses con- 
tain all that to-day’s standards call for — individual 
heating plant, plumbing of the most modern type, 
electric light—in several cases, an open fireplace. 


one. 
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both on general devel- 
opment and on individual houses are not at present 
We know that the Bridgeport Housing 
solve the industrial 


End Elevation, Two Family House, Type D 


housing problem in its most acute form — that of the 
lowest paid wage earner; their problem isa special 
We know, too, that their first year’s work has 
been carried on under circumstances of labor and 


material markets which have 
very generally choked off 
all building. Their accom- 
plishment in carrying on at 
all is much, but they have 
done more—they have 
given a demonstration of 
worth-while building with 
substantial materials, look- 
ing for their return over a 
long period in low upkeep 
costs and continuing value ; 
they have reverted for their 
architectural inspiration to 
American examples which 
after a hundred years and 
more are still worthy and 
sound; they have set down 
in the midst of Bridgeport 
an example of architectural 


simplicity and dignity that marks a forward step in 
the design of workingmen’s houses and which cannot 
fail to have an influence for good upon the future 
development of the whole city. 


SCALE (4) J JO IS 


Two Family House, Type D 


Fairfield Development for Bridgeport Housing Company 


R. Clipston Sturgis, Architect 


See Plates 31 and 32 for Further Illustrations 
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_ Second Floor Plan 


First Floor Plan 
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HIS bay is on the axis of the fireplace at the dais end stone and that of the interior walls is Indiana limestone and 
of the Great Hall. I1 1s entirely of masonry con- the exterior walls of local ledge stone. The glass ts tem- 
struction including the ceiling vault. The exterior trim porary and soon will be replaced by a permanent window, 


DETAIL OF BAY IN GREAT HALL, THE GRADUATE COLLEGE, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


CRAM, GOODHUE & FERGUSON (BOSTON OFFICE), ARCHITECTS 
DETAIL DRAWING BY EDGAR T. P. WALKER ON FOLLOWING PAGE 
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The New Temporary Government Offices at Washington 


WADDY B. WOOD, ARCHITECT 


qk HE need for 
additional build- 
ings in which to 
carry on activities 
growing out of our 
participation in the 
war was first keenly 
felt at the National 
Capital, and the man- 
ner in which the need 
has been met is of 
particular interest to 
architects because the 
successful results ob- 
tained are due to the 
services of one of their 
own profession. 

These buildings con- 
sist of offices for the 
Council of National 
Defense, the Food Ad- 
ministration, the Fuel 
Administration, and 
the Small Arms Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Ord- 
nance Department. 

Aside from the fact that these buildings were 
erected in a marvelously short time and for approxi- 
mately 13 cents a cubic foot, they further illustrate 
that it is possible to make great economies and do 
emergency work quickly and still preserve in the 
finished work a reasonable amount of architectural 
beauty. The result in this instance clearly demon- 
strates that if the work is put in graceful hands, the 
result will be graceful, and it also demonstrates that 
graceful hands are the most practical. 

The Council of Defense building, the first one 
completed, was entirely designed, built, and equipped 
in forty-two days and has all the modern conve- 
niences of a well planned office building with far more 
light and better circulation than the average build- 
ing used in peace time for office work. 

The entrance lobby to this building is very attrac- 
tive and simple in appearance and gives one the 
impression of entering into a country hotel with 
counters for information on either side and in front 
a railing at which guards are stationed to prevent 
any one entering who has not a pass. There are 
guards at intersecting halls as well. These buildings 
now house over 4,000 clerks doing their work as 
smoothly a few days after moving in as one would 
find in any average office organization. 

It was the recommendation of Mr. Wood that with 
the ample space in Washington that could be easily 


Entrance to Council of National Defense Building 
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obtained on most rea- 
sonable rates of ground 
rent, it was unneces- 
sary to risk life by de- 
signing these buildings 
over two stories in 
height. While every 
fire protection in the 
way of alarms, sprin- 
kler systems, etc., has 
been provided, still 
the problem of incen- 
diarism was worth 
consideration, and it 
is thought that with a 
two story building with 
ceiling heights only 9 
feet, even a woman 
could drop from the 
second floor window 
sill without serious in- 
jury in event of a dis- 
astrous fire; whereas 
a three story build- 
ing, fired in different 
points with German 
efficiency, would undoubtedly mean a great loss 
of life, no matter how many exit stairways were 
provided. 

It was also found that the two story building cost 
no more to erect per cubic foot than the three story 
building. The lease to the Government for the land 
on which the buildings are placed contains a stipula- 
tion that they are to be removed as soon as the work 
is completed on the expiration of the war, and that 
the materials in them belong to the Government. It 
is thought that the salvage of this material, all of 
which is adaptable to almost any kind of non-fire- 
proof building, and will be in practically as good 
condition upon demolition as when new, will return 
quite an amount of money to the Government when 
the buildings are wrecked. 

The ground rent per year amounts to approximately 
5 cents a square foot, which seems, under the circum- 
stances, very reasonable. The buildings are heated 
witha one pipe system of steam, which is much more 
economical than a two pipe system, but not quite as 
elastic. The wiring is exposed, which is a great 
economy. The plumbing consists of the usual fixtures 
of good make, connected with iron sewer pipes to 
the courts and from these points to the street sewers 
in glazed terra cotta pipes laid with cement joints. 

These buildings demonstrate the great advantages 
of large ample space for light and air, and limiting 
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at logical conclusions 
quickly. The construc- 
tion work was done un- 
der a. well organized 
contracting company 
which was amply pro- 
vided with everything 
necessary to start the 
work the moment the 
order was given. Within 
three days after the first 
building was started cars 
were rolling from the 
South with lumber, and 
six sawmills had been 
installed outside of the 


First Floor Plan, Building of U. S. Food Administration 


the depth of rooms so that every part of them is 
utilized. This is an important factor in their success 
when it is recalled how many schemes often consid- 
ered are too great in depth to utilize the space in the 
central part away from the light source, although 
the showing in area might be very good. 

When Mr. Wood was commissioned to do this 
work he was allowed forty-eight hours in which to 
prepare for actual construction, and the results would 
seem to demonstrate that what this Government 
needs, and to a large extent is getting, are men in 
authority who can not only think clearly but arrive 
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ood Administration, Washington, D. C. 


building and were cut- 
ting up the material 
that could be procured 
in Washington with which to start operations. 

The Cantonment Division of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense did the purchasing and made some 
marvelous savings, on which they should be con- 
gratulated. Major Kilpatrick, Reserve Officer in 
the Quartermaster’s Department of the Army, was 
detailed as Constructing Officer, and Mr. Wood 
states that his appointment and the able service he 
received from Major Starrett of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense had much to do with the speed and 
economy that were effected. All who are familiar 
with athletics doubtless remember Kilpatrick, the all 


Waddy B. Wood, Architect 


American end on the Yale 
team of 1910. He has now 
gone to France to superintend 
the construction of work there 
and prove what wonderful 
material our college athletes 
are providing. 

Mr. Hoover remarked, when 
he came down on the comple- 
tion of his building to inspect 
it, that he was greatly sur- 
prised to see that instead of 
going into a rough canton- 
ment structure he was going 
into an office building in which 
it would be a pleasure for his 
men to work. He also said 
that he thought there was a 
good deal of psychology in 
the attractiveness of a work- 
ing place and that it would 
mean greater efficiency. 

The Ordnance building dif- 
fers in one particular from 
the other buildings in this 
group in that it has one of its 
bays disconnected from the 
others and made entirely fire- 
proof. This fireproof build- 
ing contains the heating plant 
and the drafting quarters, 
where designs for all kinds 
of arms are prepared. The 
necessity of having this sec- 
tion fireproof is evident, for 
it would be a great loss if this 
data were destroyed by fire. 
This drafting room is one of 
the largest in the country. 
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First Floor Plan, Fuel oe 
Administration Building 


First Floor Plan, Council of National Defense Building 
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Every one of these 
buildings was completed 
before the time allotted 
and also at a lower cost 
than the appropriation 
anticipated. Following is 
a brief description of the 
construction used: 

The exterior facing of 
the buildings is metal 
lath and stucco with a 
rough finish. Cornices, 
porticoes, and other finish 
are of wood, executed in 
the simplest manner and 
with regard to every inch of material but 
with every moulding and part gracefully 
designed. 

It was found in starting on this proj- 
ect that, contrary to the general belief, 
usual stock sizes should be avoided, for 
the reason that they had all been ab- 
sorbed by cantonment work. The archi- 
tect, therefore, avoided in every instance 
sizes of material and equipment that 
were used to a large extent in other war 
projects. It was also found that grouping 
the windows not only immensely improved 
the appearance of the buildings, but was 
much more economical and gave much 
better light to the interior office space 
than arranging them in isolated units. 
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The interiors have 
North Carolina pine 
floors with sub-floors and 
building paper between, 
and the walls are lined 
with wood pulp board 
1% inch thick, the joints 
being covered with wood 
strips. Roofs are cov- 
ered with felt of an at- 
tractive greenish gray 
color and ventilated at 
the top along the entire 
ridge. All the corridors 
are fitted with telephone 
wire moulds and all 
the rooms with picture 
moulding, chair rails, 
and base boards. The 
chair rail was found nec- 
essary because of 
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course, more fire- 
proof and forms a 
much better non- 
conducting outside 
wall. The Defense 
building has 100,000 
square feet of area, 
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the Food building 125,- 
000, the Fuel building 
50,000, and the Ordnance 
building 150,000. 

It is very interesting 
when one stops to con- 
sider that these buildings, 
and others that will be 
continued in the group, 
are really the heart of 
the war work in this 
country. It is here that 
all of the big problems 
will be decided, starting 
from the White House, 
passing through this 
group and then to the 
cantonments and to 
France. When it is con- 
sidered that the Ordnance 
building, erected in 


this group, is only 


one of the branches 
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connected with 
Small Arms, and 
there are numerous 


other branches of 
the Ordnance which 
in itself is only one 
of the activities of 
: the War Depart- 
ment, and the War 
' Department is only 
a part of the execu- 
tive force of the 
Government, it can 
be realized into 


what an enormous 


project this system 
of buildings will de- 
| velop before the 
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Rear View, Building of Small Arms Division, U. S. Ordnance Department 
Waddy B. Wood, Architect 


war is over. 


Eastern Penitentiary, Philadelphia, Pa., John Haviland, Architect 
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Prisons and Prison Building 


By ALFRED HOPKINS 


Pee PENOLOGY OF IT 


ESARE LOMBROSO, the famous Italian crim- 
inologist, focused attention on the offender 
from the standpoint that he had come into the 

world with inherited tendencies that made him pre- 
destined to do wrong. Lombroso divided his prison 
class into three general divisions: the born criminal, 
the morally insane, and the criminaloid, the latter 
embracing the very large class of men who come 
to all prisons and are those who have not criminal 
instincts, but through their heredity and environ- 
ment have acquired, at least temporarily, an entirely 
wrong point of view on what is necessary for each 
man to feel and to do if he wants to live happily and 
contentedly in the society of his fellows. Many of 
this class live with us and do not get into jail, but 
some of them do. 

Lombroso’s views resulted largely in drawing at- 
tention to the criminal as a being belonging to a class 
by himself. The great criminologist expresses fine 
satisfaction in discovering, during a fost mortem ex- 
amination on the skull of a murderer, that it con- 
tained characteristics similar to that of the skull of the 
primitive man. At the sight of that similarity Lom- 
broso exclaims, “‘ I seemed to see all at once, clearly 
illumined, as in a vast plain undera flaming sky, the 


problem of the nature of the criminal, who repro- 
duces in civilized times the characteristics not only 
of primitive savages, but of still lower types, as far 
back as the Carnivora.’’ The italics are the author’s, 
because he wishes to draw attention to the fact that 
in Lombroso’s penology there is given to the crimi- 
nal some, at least, of the instinctive qualities of the 
man-eating animal — qualities which he has actually 
inherited from it. 

This view of the ferocity of the offender caused 
him to be regarded as a creature of an entirely 
different nature from his brother outside of the 
prison gate, who shunned him as something to be 
despised and rejected of men. Lombroso. observed 
that he was made up of different physical, psychic, 
functional, and skeletal anomalies: ‘‘ just as a musi- 
cal theme is the result of a sum of notes and not 
of any single note, the criminal type results from 
the aggregate of these anomalies which render him 
strange and terrible, not only to the scientific ob- 
server, but to ordinary persons who are capable of 
an impartial judgment.’’ It was this point of view 
which has been responsible for the most brutal, gro- 
tesque, ignorant, and stupid treatment of the offender 
of the civil law, the evidences of which greet the in- 
vestigator on every hand, even at the present day. 
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Howard, whose name is revered 
as no Other in the annals of prison 
reform, went about from prison 
to prison, giving their vile con- 
ditions what publicity was pos- 
sible in those latter days of the 
eighteenth century, and finally 
dying of prison fever in far-off 
Russia. How France chained 
men together with iron rings 
around their necks for service in 
the galleys, and their departure 
for that miserable servitude was 
one of the diversions of the titled 
classes — a circumstance not en- 
tirely dissimilar to the slumming 
of society to the night courts 
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Plan of a German Prison on the Radiating Type 


Showing space for the exercising yard. j 1 ‘ Ger 
these yards still remain, they are now entirely in disuse 


This extreme view received perhaps its first punc- 
ture at the hands of Sir Charles Booth, an English 
investigator, who after a careful study of Lombroso’s 
penological principles put them to an ingenious and 
quite unexpected use. He found as a result of his 
investigations that some of the most distinguished 
and able English politicians, bankers, architects, 
and others exhibited perhaps, in a slightly less de- 
gree, the same traits, the same irregularities of fea- 
ture, frame, and mind which Lombroso detected in 
the criminal.* 

This unusual pronouncement naturally caused 
those who had been influenced by Lombroso’s pe- 
nology to begin to revise their judgment of it, and 
that revision has been going on steadily ever since. 
Now it is known that the criminal is not to be clas- 
sified solely by his phy- 
siognomy or by any phy- 
sical, psychic, functional, 
or skeletal anomalies 
which differentiate him 
clearly from the rest of us. 

The slow and tortuous 
course of prison reform 
need only be touched on 
here and the dismal his- 
tory of the cruelties and 


It is gratifying to know that even in Germany, where in some of the prisons 


in our own day. How Baccaria, 
the great Italian reformer and a 
nobleman by birth, gave the death 
blow to the methods of torture 
which prevailed in his day. The story continues 
through the English system of transporting the 
criminal to Australia and the dreadful pass which 
prisoners had come to on Norfolk Island until Captain 
Maconochie became its governor, under whose ad- 
ministration order prevailed in a prison community 
where disorder had previously been unspeakable. 
Through his efforts a system of marks was established, 
whereby the prisoner could obtain good marks for 
good behavior, which resulted in alleviating and ele- 
vating his position and established different grades, 
one of the very first exainples of the classification of 
prisoners, now so important a factor in our prison 
administration. Sir Walter Crofton built on this 
principle in the Irish prisons, where it came to be 
known as the Irish system, and aimed at the reforma- 
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*This is perhaps not an exact 
statement, but the author could 
not resist the temptation of putting 
the result of Booth’s investigations 
in this form. Booth called atten- 
tion to the fact that the physical 
and other peculiarities which Lom- 
broso noticed were not peculiar to 
the so-called criminal, but were all 
more or less characteristic of the 
classes of society from which he 
was recruited. 


A Design Submitted in Competition for a New Sing Sing Prison by tart Church, Kerr & Company 


With one long cell block and a central alleyway connecting some of the more important buildings 
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tion of the prisoner, where heretofore the thought 
had been almost solely to punish him. This principle 
of reformation came to be the guiding one at the new 
prison built at Elmira, in New York State, which was 
boldly proclaimed for the first time not a prison, but 
a reformatory. Here was developed in our own day 
the indeterminate sentence,— America’s honorable 
contribution to penology. Different systems of treat- 
ing prisoners became identified with different prisons: 
thus that at Auburn was known as the Auburn sys- 
tem; and that at the Eastern Penitentiary at Phila- 
delphia as the Philadelphia system, the former 
advocating the separation of prisoners by night only, 
the latter by day as well as night —a natural reaction 
against herding prisoners together without regard to 
age, sex, or condition, mental or physical, as had been 
the case formerly, and which developed a controversy 
that interested penologists all over the world. Many 
came to America to inspect its early prisons, 
among them Sir William Crawford who, upon his 
return to England, constructed the great prison of 
Pentonville and others on the radiating principle of 
the Eastern Penitentiary of Philadelphia. All this 
and much more, quite equal in interest to any tale of 
fiction devised with all the art of the most consum- 
mate master, is open to the student of penology in 
many books of prison history, experience, and inves- 
tigation. 

In striking contrast to this former state of opinion 
and ignorance it may be said that now every one 
realizes that the old idea of the incarcerated prisoner 
with ball and chain and with stripes and lock steps 
is a thing relegated to the past. Even the idea that 
the offender should expiate his crime in prison pun- 
ishment has gone by the board. All resentment for 
his crime, so called, has been eliminated, and mod- 
ern penology now looks upon him largely from the 
standpoint of the psychologist as a patient afflicted 
with a disease for which science is trying to finda 
cure. 

The experience which the investigator gets in 
search of ideas for prison buildings is always an in- 
teresting one, and the nearer he comes to the man 


behind the bars, the more livening and heartening 
that experience is. Lombroso, who was an inde- 
fatigable worker, based his opinion of the criminal 
upon an examination of some 5,000 of them. If we 
could have had a page or two from each of the 5,000 
criminals on Lombroso, society -—as penologists like 
to call those of us who are not in jail -— might have 
been further along in the solution of the prison 
problem. 

Progressive wardens throughout the country have 
demonstrated time and time again that about the 
worst treatment for the prisoner is to keep him con- 
tinually behind prison bars, and that with proper 
supervision he can be trusted to work industriously 
and intelligently out in the open. In fact, work is 
more important for the criminal population than for 
the civil— afact which has been better understood 
abroad than it has here. To take a man who finds 
himself in trouble either through his inability or his 
disinclination to work, put him into confinement and 
support him without work, is to make him more 
incapable of honest endeavor when he is released 
from prison than he was before he went in. This 
policy, even now pursued in the great majority of 
our county jails, is criminal in its stupidity and has 
earned for these institutions the very proper and 
the very telling title of ‘“ Schools for Crime.’’ 

These old jails in the towns and smaller cities are 
slowly being discarded, and prisons are beginning to 
be built out in the country where the men can lead 
a freer and more unrestricted life ; where they can 
be kept in a state of mental and physical cleanliness; 
where they can become physically tired in work out 
in the fields and woods, and where they have an ab- 
solute change in environment — a change in thought 
and in deed and scene. All this is as important for 
their mental as their physical state, and it is safe to 
say that from now on there will be no more prisons 
built either in or near our cities. Farms of sufficient 
size and remoteness should be purchased for new 
penitentiary buildings that will guarantee, as far as 
any one can foresee the future, against the proximity 
of urban conditions. In fact, as compared with the 
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The New Canadian Prison at Guelph, Under Process of Construction 
This was built almost entirely by the inmates who cast the concrete blocks of which it is constructed 
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old methods, what seems to create the best influence 
in which to develop a regenerated habit of thought 
and mind in the offender is a confinement as unre- 
stricted as possible. That the offender can be suc- 
cessfully housed in an institution without bars, has 
been proved so effectively that the question of how 
far they may be omitted altogether is now com- 
mencing to be discussed. At the United States Gov- 
ernment Prison at Occoquan, Va., temporary wooden 
buildings were built some eight years ago with no 
jail protection whatever, except that around the 
whole institution was placed a high barbed wire 
fence. This was put up by the prisoners and not 
very securely done. One partof it blew down, some 
parts of it were torn down by careless teamsters, so 
that finally the whole enclosure was taken down 
and, as a result, this interesting fact turned up that 
fewer men were lost with no enclosure than with 
one. 

Modern and more enlightened penology has proved 
that the majority of the inmates of our prisons are 
mentally retarded. Many may be classed as acci- 
dental offenders who have unwittingly transgressed 
the laws. That a class of degenerate, vicious, cruel, 
and habitual criminals exist is not to be denied, —the 
born criminal of Lombroso,— but by no means to 
the extent that the necessities of prison discipline 
and construction desirable in their case should be 
made that for all. 

To build an entire penitentiary on the basis of its 
worst possible inmate is nonsense, yet this has been 
a guiding principle of prison design; but it never 
has and it never will produce a good prison. 

Liberality of treatment for the offender is now 
conceded by all. The striped clothes which were 
toaid in his capture, if he escaped, have been dis- 
carded because the depressing influence of this 
grotesque costume on the men as a whole is not 
compensated by the advantage it gives in the single 
instance. In fact, the escape of a prisoner is by no 
means considered such a calamity now as formerly. 
The writer remembers Major Rogers’ observation at 
the time of his visit to some of the English prisons, 
on his remark that in the United States we had 
perfected the process of tool-proof steel for prison 
work, and how expensive it made such buildings. 
He said, ‘‘ But an escaped prisoner is not such an 
awful thing ; why spend a hundred thousand dollars 
more on an institution simply to lessen the number 
of escapes by two or three a year? It isn’t worth 
it.’’ Norisit. Major Rogers’ attitude was plainly 
from the standpoint of the economy of cost; but a 
much more adequate reason is that the intelligent 
superintendent can build up a better morale in his 
men without the extreme methods of steel protec- 
tion than with them. In America, especially, the 
one factor which has controlled prison design is the 
thought that the prisoner must be retained at all 


hazards. We have erected one row, two rows, three 
rows of tool-proof steel at enormous expense, behind 
which we put a man to sleep who will work all day 
long out in the open with no thought of running 
away, and it is the discovery of the fact that the re- 
tention of the prisoner is not the difficult and haz- 
ardous thing which every one thought it was that 
changes the whole philosophy of prison construction 
and opens up to the architect the most interesting 
possibilities of prison design. 


II. PRISON PLANS 


The evolution of the prison plan is a subject of 
much interest. Since the construction of the Eastern 
Penitentiary at Philadelphia by John Haviland, 
prisons may be divided into two general types, — 
the radiating and the non-radiating. The radiating 
type, of which many of the older buildings are ex- 
amples, dates from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, when prison reform in England was 
championed by John Howard, Sir William Crawford, 
and later by Charles Dickens. England previous to 
1800 had transported her criminals to Australia and 
America; but with the successful outcome of the war 
of the Revolution, America served no longer as a 
field for transportation, and consequently prisons 
had to be built in great numbers. These early 
prisons have all been demolished, and as a result of 
Sir William Crawford’s visit to America the type 
of English prison to be generally adopted later was 
that of the radiating type patterned after the East- 
ern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania. This building 
is still occupied and is one of the most interesting 
prisons which the student of penology can visit. It 
is surrounded by a high wall, as were all the prisons 
of that time, and the main front is a fine and appro- 
priate type of Gothic architecture. Its conception is 
broad, the detail simple and good, the walls and stone- 
work, and indeed the great entrance doors themselves, 
are sufficiently old to give pleasure to the architect 
who delights in weather-worn surfaces and the archi- 
tectural inspiration of the past, and Warden Mc- 
Kenty, who governs his institution with a rare good 
humor and intelligence, welcomes all who journey 
thither. 

While the radiating type of prison was the logical 
one for the penology of its period, it has now many 
disadvantages. The first seems to be the unusual 
and disturbing appearance that such a plan gives to 
the architecture. At the Eastern Penitentiary this 
was concealed by the high enclosing wall which the 
architect treated so effectively, but the stockade wall 
is now in disrepute, and it should not be used to 
conceal the awkward architecture of the whirligig 
plan. Furthermore, the radiating plan usually ne- 
cessitated a huge space in the center for which no 
one has found an adequate use, and which is expen- 
sive to construct and heat after it is constructed. 
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The central dome at Rahway is said to have cost 
$250,000, and encloses a vast vacant area inhumane 
in its appearance and utterly useless in its structure. 
It is impossible for the architect to give repose to 
the design of a series of buildings grouped so that 
they are all headed for a common center and creat- 
ing the impression of a possible head-on collision of 
buildings. Then, too, the end of the cell block where 
it adjoins the central dome is dark, as is the dome 
itself, except for the top lighting — always unsatis- 
factory to the institutional group. Another difficulty 
is found in the orientation of the various wings. 
One wing may be placed at the best exposure — in 
our latitude with its long axis about northeast and 
southwest, but the others suffer more and more as 
they diverge from this angle. In this system of de- 
sign everything architectural has been sacrificed so 
that a single guard may observe whether the man 
who has been working in the field all day long, may 
not be slowly but surely filing his way out through 
layer upon layer of tool-proof steel. The radiating 
plan gives supervision, but not of kind or degree 
which is best suited to modern prison methods. 
That the trained architectural mind now rejects 
the radiating type of prison plan as architecturally 
unmanageable, may be seen from the competitive 
drawings submitted in the competition for Sing. Sing 
Prison, instituted in 1907. Many of the designs show 
one long cell block containing 1,400 men —a feature 
which was finally embodied in the new Minnesota 
State Prison at Stillwater. The basis of the design 
of this prison, however, is that of an alleyway con- 
necting the administration building at one end and 
the kitchens at the other, with the various bath- 
houses, dining room, chapel, cell houses, etc., be- 
tween — an idea which gained credence among some 
prison men as a practical arrangement in which to 
carry out the theory of prison discipline prevailing 
at that time. This type of plan has much to com- 
mendit. It is in many ways practical and conven- 


First Prize Design 


*TIt may be interesting to note just how the 
connecting corridor idea in a modified form be- 
came acceptable even some seven or eight years 
ago. At that time the city of Milwaukee insti- 
tuted a competition for a House of Correction. 
There were five prizes awarded. The author 4 : 
received the fourth prize and Messrs. Leenhouts & Guthrie of Milwau- 
kee received the first prize. The work was not taken up immediately 
after the award and a year or two went by before the working drawings 
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ient, but from the architect’s standpoint it is ugly, 
although in this respect it is much better than the 
radial type of plan, and it is quite possible to orient 
all the buildings so that the cell block or blocks, the 
most important of all, will have the best possible 
exposure. The new prison at Guelph, Canada, has 
also been designed on this principle; but this ar- 
rangement never gives a well balanced plan, and the 
huge cell block is now felt to be bad penology. It is 
too unusual and unnatural. The feeling of all penol- 
ogists now is that prison life should be as near nor- 
mal as possible, and this normality should be felt in 
the architecture of the prison quite as much as in its 
administration, and smaller units of cell housing are 
very much more desirable. The impression caused 
by the appearance of the institution on the mind of 
the inmate is a matter of prime importance, as will 
be shown later. 

What is more natural, as well as a more architec- 
tural solution of the problem, is the plan whose vari- 
ous parts are brought together by the use of the 
connecting corridor* to provide indoor circulation 
throughout the group. This system of design is 
well known in connection with other types of build- 
ing, but seems to be new to prison architecture. 
Indeed, such an arrangement would have only been 
tolerated in the present attitude toward the of- 
fender. Modern penology demands, first of all, ade- 
quate possibilities for segregation and classification. 
These are of vital importance in the administration 
of the modern penal institution, and cannot be prop- 
erly had in the huge cell block. To achieve this 
classification and segregation, the connecting corri- 
dor offers the greatest possibilities. To see how this 
might be accomplished, the author ventures to put 
forth plans of a large state prison which he drew for 
the New York Prison Association in consultation 
with its general secretary, Dr. F. O. Lewis, and 
which at the time they were drawn (November, 1915) 
embody all the features desirable in a prison of this 
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Fourth Prize Design 


were finally started. Reference to the central 
diagram made from the working plans will show 
that the Institution was developed from the fourth 
and not from the first prize design. This was all 
fair enough, for by the terms of the competition all 
the prize plans became the property,of the city, 
and of course they were at liberty to use any one they chose. The inci- 
dent is mentioned as an argument for the connecting corridor idea, and 
incidentally is an interesting commentary on a competition. 
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magnitude. It was proposed 
to house 1,500 inmates, all 
told. These were divided into 
four general classifications. 
The main or _ institutional 
group was to contain 800 in- 
mates, a disciplinary group 
was to house 150 inmates, a 
defective or abnormal group 
was to contain 150 inmates, 
and the honor group in cot- 
tages was to house 400. It 
has since become clear that 
it would be better for the 
state to have a general recep- 
tion institution where all of- 
fenders should first go for 
classification. From there 
the abnormals would be sent 
where all could be supervised 
by specialists in this class of 
work, the incorrigibles to a 
special prison designed and 
administered for them, and 
the other classes segregated 
in their respective institu- 
tions. Such general classi- 
fication of institutions would 
be far better than to have 
many classes in one institu- 
tion. The advantages of this 
method are now recognized in 


New York as well as in a few of the other states. 

By looking at the plan reproduced above, it will 
be seen that the institutional group is composed 
of eight cell blocks of 100 men each, four cell blocks 
disposed on either side of the main court and all 
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Plan of a Proposed State Prison, Alfred Hopkins, Architect 


Honor or Cottage Group in foreground with vegetable gardens on 
either side. Main Institutional Group in center with hospital and 
defectives on left and disciplinary group at right; shops at rear help 
form enclosures for athletic fields. : 


sae 


tion are the cell blocks 
offenders who will be 
leave their quarters. 


joined by a connecting cor- 
ridor, establishing two gen- 
eral classifications which are 
consistently maintained 
throughout every function of 
the institution. 

The cell blocks are three 
stories high, each floor sepa- 
tated and segregated from 
the other floors, which makes 
twenty-four classifications —— 
all that would ever be re- 
quired. There are two bath- 
houses, one for each group 
of four-cell blocks. 

The administration build- 
ing is placed at one end of 
the court and the mess hall 
at the other. The mess hall 
is arranged with entrances at 
each end, so that the two 
general classifications can be 
kept separate in the dining 
room as well as in the school- 
rooms on the floor above. 
On the third floor is the large 
auditorium. This has been 
set back at the ends so as to 
let into the main court the 
maximum amount of air and 
sunshine. 

To the right of the institu- 
and shops for the hardened 
confined here and will not 


On the corresponding side to 
the left is the hospital and the quarters for the 
abnormals and defectives. 


The power house, over 


Perspective View of a Proposed State Prison Shown in Plan Above 
Alfred Hopkins, Architect 
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which is a gymnasium, is located behind the insti- 
tution. The shops have been placed so that they 
form a large enclosure, giving two athletic fields 
with the gymnasium between and used jointly for 
both, so that the two general classifications of the 
institutional group each have their respective fields 
for exercise. 

In front of the institution is the cottage group, 
whose inmates will work largely in the fields. The 
cottages are all in smaller units where the men may 
be housed in dormitories or in single rooms. A 
comparison of this plan with the radiating plans will 
show, even to the unpractised eye, that a better and 
more agreeable disposition of the various units has 
resulted by connecting these units with a corridor 
enclosing a square, than where all the buildings are 
pointing to a common center, or where they are at- 
tached to the single central corridor, as in the prison 
at Stillwater. 

A simple form of the type of plan based on the 
connecting corridor is shown in the author’s recently 
completed Westchester Penitentiary, and as it has 
been very carefully worked out he may be pardoned 
for going into the structure in considerable detail. 

The general problem was as follows: 

Westchester County had purchased at East 
View, at a very reasonable price, a fine estate of 
some four hundred acres of exceptionally tillable 
land. On this property it was proposed to build 
a Poor House for about 700 and a penitentiary 
and workhouse for about 350, all short term 
prisoners, the maximum sentence being thirteen 
months. Most of the men were to be employed 
on the farm, but in an institution of this size 
there are always men who will do better in 
shops so that the two kinds of work ought to be 
available. The plan was to build the institu- 
tion by contract and the shops by prison labor. 

The general scheme is set forth clearly in the 
plan, and it may be said that at the very begin- 
ning it was determined the men should be housed 
in smaller units than was usual. There are four 
cell blocks of three tiers each, all with outside 
cells, there being 27 men on a floor and 81 to a 
cell block. The connecting corridor 16 feet wide 
runs approximately east and west, and to this 
are joined the four cell blocks on the south, and 
on the north the reception building, the refectory, 
and school building. Between the two central 
cell blocks is placed the administration building 
connected to them by an open passage. 

The administration building has on the ground 
floor the warden’s office on one side of the hall, 
and the clerical office on the other, and in the 
rear, a long corridor which has been called the 
‘“suards’ corridor’’ but which will be used largely 
for the intercourse between the prisoners and the 
public. On the second floor of the administra- 


tion building are quarters for a hospital and some 
rooms for the officers. It will be noted that the 
officers’ rooms on the second floor and the guards’ 
rooms on the third floor are accessible from the 
public space, but the hospital is only accessible from 
the prison side. In other words, the hospital is in 
the fortified portion and the guards’ quarters in the 
unfortified. The main stairway goes up to the third 
floor of the administration building, devoted entirely 
to guards’ rooms and these were made large enough 
so that two guards could occupy one room, and while 
this is not generally advisable it was a wise fore- 
thought because some of the rooms have already 
been used in this way. 

The hospital quarters are small, because in the 
prison with the individual room a man who is sick is 
better off in his cell than he would be ina general 
hospital ward, and the men very frequently prefer 
to stay by themselves. 

The prisoners brought to the institution enter the 
bath and reception building at the rear, where the 
process of their reception is as follows: 

They enter to the left where they undress and 


Cell Block Corridor, Westchester County Penitentiary and Workhouse, 
White Plains, New York 
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bathe. Their clothes are tied upin a bag, tempo- 
rarily placed in a metal lined closet which can be 
fumigated, and later taken to the general county 
farm laundry and sterilized. After the prisoner has 
had his bath he goes into the doctor’s office where 
he is given a careful physical examination, and here 
also are made the finger print and other records of 
identification which are very desirable from many 
points of view. 

He then goes to the barber if necessary and has 
his haircut. It isnot now the 
custom to crop all prisoner’s 
heads unless the actual physi- 
cal condition makes such treat- 
ment necessary. After he has 
been given clean underclothes 
and aclean prison suit he goes 
to the warden’s office and is 
there interviewed by him. 
The prisoner is told what the 
rules of the institution are, 
and his first meeting with the 
warden is of consequence to 
both, as it gives the warden 
an intimate opportunity to re- 
gard and to counsel his man, 
and the prisoner his first inti- 
mation of what is expected of 
him and what his treatment 
will be. After his interview 
with the warden the prisoner 
is placed in cell block 3 to stay 
during the period of observa- 
tion, which is usually about two 
weeks. This is not only for 
the purpose of finding out what 
his physical condition may be, 
and to guard against the de- 
velopment of contagious dis- 
ease, but also that the prison 
authorities may make the 
equally important diagnosis of his mentality, from 
which is largely determined his future treatment. 

This cell block set apart for the observation period 
of the inmate adjoins the administration building, 
and it is easy for the warden to be in frequent touch 
with the new men. An inmate who is only sentenced 
for a week or ten days would never leave this cell 
block, but would serve his sentence and be released 
from there. Men confined for a longer period, how- 
ever, would be assigned to whatever classification 
seemed best after the observation period expires. 
In the reception building are also included the 
shower baths, twenty-seven in number, so that all 
the inmates of each floor may be bathed at one pe- 
riod. Shower baths are frequently put in the base- 
ment, about the worst possible place for them at all 
times, but especially in a prison. At Westchester 


Typical Cell, Westchester Penitentiary and Workhouse, 
White Plains, New York 


no quarters of any kind were put in the basement. 
It was determined at the outset that all require- 
ments should be accommodated above ground, a 
very wise provision for every prison building. Ad- 
joining the shower room is a store room which 
would be small under ordinary circumstances, but 
in this instance there is a large general storehouse 
which will be maintained independently for the pen- 
itentiary and workhouse. 

The school building contains four rooms with ac- 
commodations for 30 pupils in 
each schoolroom. 

The mess hall has been laid 
out so that the prisoners will 
sit at the table in the ordinary 
way, facing one another with 
alternate wide aisles for ser- 
vice. Feeding the prisoners 
in a large mess hall has now 
been generally adopted in this 
country, and is infinitely better 
than the continental system of 
feeding theminthecell. Man 
is a gregarious animal, espe- 
cially when his waywardness 
has landed him in prison and 
the old systems, which aimed 
at the solitary confinement of 
the prisoner and tried to re- 
form him by opposing all the 
things which were natural to 
him, were as stupid as they 
were cruel. 

Over the mess hall is the au- 
ditorium, large enough for all, 
with two stairways so that the 
inmates from cell blocks 3 and 
4 may be separated from those 
in cell blocks 1 and 2, and the 
connecting corridor has been 
divided by mesh grilles, so 
that these two general classifications which are very 
desirable may be maintained. 

The connecting corridor is not only advantageous 
in permitting all portions of the institution to be 
reached under cover, but has been very desirable as 
a place of recreation for the prisoners. It will be 
noted that it is cross ventilated by windows north 
and south and that, with its extended southern ex- 
posure, it makes a very satisfactory place for rec- 
reation and exercise in. bad weather when the men 
cannot work outdoors. A signal advantage, too, 
arising from this type of plan is that the cell blocks 
on the second and third stories are lighted on all 
four sides because of the one story height of the con- 
necting corridor. The cell blocks are not only closed 
off from the connecting corridor by a glass partition, 
but at each floor the corridor between the cells is 
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again closed off from the stair hall so as to make the 
quarters for the men as quiet as possible. The in- 
tolerable banging, rattling, and reverberation of the 
usual steel cell in the huge modern cell block is one 
of the chief things to be said against it. 

It will be noticed that the institution as planned 
resolves itself into three courts, all of which will be 
kept in grass and planting and will look as little like 
the usual prison enclosure as it is possible to make 
them through gardening means. 

The author cannot refrain 
from mentioning here his ex- 
perience in inspecting the new 
and then building Camp Hill 
Prison on the Isle of Wight, 
where he had the good fortune 
to go with Major Rogers, its 
architect. The new buildings 
were being constructed in a de- 
lightful environment of pine 
trees which curiously enough it 
was impossible to keep the war- 
den from cutting down when 
this beautiful timber was found 
growing within the prison en- 
closure. All the other prison 
yards in England are treeless 
and, consequently to the mind 
of the warden at Camp Hill, a 
prison yard with trees is not a 
prison yard, but something else. 
The fact that Camp Hill itself 
was something else than the 
usual type of English prison 
made no difference to the war- 
den. To him a prison yard meant a yard without 
trees and paved with cobble stones. 


The policy of Camp Hill is an English adaptation 


of the indeterminate sentence principle. Men who 
have been convicted three times are sent on their 
third conviction to Camp Hill, where they remain 
until the authorities consider they are more nearly 
capable of living normal lives in the community. 

In designing Westchester the dominant idea was 
to accomplish three things: first, to create an institu- 
tion which would look as little like the conventional 
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General View from Approach, Westchester County Penitentiary and Workhouse 


The Usual Type of Police Station Steel Cell 


In this type there is no provision whatever for anything approaching 
a screened position for the toilet 
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jail as possible; second, to give to each inmate the 
privacy of a separate compartment; and third, to 
build a county jail that, while giving much more in 
appearance and accommodation than the old type, 
should not exceed it in cost. 

With the first idea in mind the bars to the windows 
were all located on the inside of the sash instead of 
on the outside, so that this distinguishing mark of the 
usual penal institution should be as little evident as 
possible. 

By a special dispensation of 
the New York State Prison Com- 
mission, permission was given 
to place the bars 6 inches on 
centers instead of the usual 4% 
inches on centers. The win- 
dows were designed so that 
only three bars were necessary. 
These are painted light in color 
and consequently offer much 
less obstruction to the light. 
They are of tool-proof steel, 
and as the inmates are all short 
term men the desire for escape 
is not so great as in the longer 
term prisoner. At the time 
this idea was developed the 
author would have hesitated 
to put long term men behind 
prison bars which were so 
readily accessible to the inge- 
nuity of the accomplished crook, 
but he would not hesitate to do 
so now. 

In the cells a toilet has been 
placed where it will be screened as much as possible 
and the usual prison seat has been arranged to close 
down over it and conceal it almost entirely from view. 
The cell walls have been painted a soft gray“and 
each cell has a rug, a cot, a table and chair, a shelf 
and hook for the prisoner’s clothes, and a wash basin. 
The dining room has been furnished with very cred- 
itable-looking tables and chairs and the floor paved 
with a bright red tile, and the dull monotony of color 
usual in the prison building has been avoided 
throughout the institution. 
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Alfred Hopkins, Architect 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


E have previously spoken in these columns of 

the patriotic desire of the architectural profes- 
sion to serve the Government in any way in which its 
services might be made to count in winning the war, 
and how sincere offers made with a spirit of self-sac- 
rifice were politely, but nevertheless firmly, refused. 
After this denial to serve the Government the recent 
request of Secretary McAdoo, that the building of 
houses and other private structures be postponed until 
after the war, amounts to a denial of the architect’s 
privilege to serve private interests. We cannot but 
feel that this request, which in its effect amounts to 
an order, has been made without a careful analysis of 
the conditions which may have seemed to make it nec- 
essary and without realizing the widespread and evil 
results such an ill judged order is capable of bringing 
about. 

The patriotism of architects and of the entire build- 
ing industry has too often been adequately proved to 
make it seem at all likely they will not co-operate with 
the Government in this latest curtailment of their 
legitimate activities ; but notwithstanding their patri- 
otic spirit to abide by any restriction, the wisdom of 
this request is seriously open to question. 

It is the culmination of rumors which have been 
current since we entered the war, that the United 
States would follow the example of Great Britain and 
prohibit all building except that required for Govern- 
ment use. It is certainly the part of wisdom to gov- 
ern our acts in the light of British experience, and it 
is only to be regretted that British example in many 
phases of the war has not more frequently influenced 
our policy ; but on the other hand, the conditions lead- 
ing up to the adoption of British measures should be 
analyzed in comparison with our own before the Brit- 
ish regulations are adopted ez éd/oc. Conditions as 
they effect the building industry in the two countries 
are as unlike as can be imagined. The greater pro- 
portion of building materials used in Great Britain 
must be imported, and this in normal times consumes 
a large amount of the cargo capacity of their merchant 
The original intent of the British regulation 
great burden on shipping and 
release greater cargo space for the absolutely essen- 
tial munitions and food. With the progress of the 
war the great numbers of men called to the service 
so reduced the artisans and building mechanics, as 
well as members of all other industries, that the scar- 
city of labor itself would have automatically checked 
building operations if they had not previously been 
suppressed. The drain on British man power can be 
realized when their present attempt is called to mind 
to comb once more the industries and release for for- 
eign service all available men that can be spared — not 


vessels. 
was to eliminate this 


from peaceful pursuits, but from the very industries 
that are furnishing supplies to the fighting forces. 


These surely are not American conditions, and a 
drastic curtailment of private building operations can- 
not be justified by our present needs, at least as far as 
the people are given to know them. If the National 
Government has facts to the contrary, it would seem 
necessary to call into conference selected representa- 
tives of the building industry to study the situation, 
and if general curtailment was found necessary, to 
accompany the statement to the country by an ex- 
planation of the causes leading up to such action. 

The great needs in this war are buoyant confidence 
among the people and ample finances to meet the 
burdens which we are rapidly being required to 
assume. The building industry is a very great pro- 
ducer of revenue to the Government, and at present 
so many thousands of Americans are dependent on it 
for their living, that any undue disturbance of its 
activities will surely be reflected in Liberty Bond 
subscriptions and other calls by the Government for 
money. For the last three years building has been 
reduced to the absolute minimum of necessity. The 
high cost of materials and labor and the difficulty of 
obtaining loans from the banks for building purposes 
have served to eliminate all but necessary building, 
and it would surely seem that these economic factors 
were sufficient to prevent any extravagant investment 
of funds in building enterprises that at this time 
might be of greater use to the Government. The 
present situation does not call for lessened activities ; 
it demands greater activity and ever increasing pro- 
duction. The more the country produces, the greater 
will be the revenue to the Government, and the greater 
prosperity. will the people enjoy. With prosperity 
there will go confidence and enthusiasm for the war. 
Economic factors will decide the course to be followed 
with the least disturbance to general industry. Let 
the Government draft into the service all the experts 
and men from civil life that are required but let the 
exhortation to those at home be not to work less but 
to work more, that we may be cheerful in our tasks, 
and that the revenue needed by the Government will 
flow in an unending stream to bring German autoc- 
racy to defeat as speedily as possible. 


POSTER COMPETITION 


ITH the aim of raising the standard of com- 

mercial advertising as it is used in bill boards, 
posters, etc., the Civic Art Committee of the Woman’s 
Municipal League of New York announces a unique 
contest for selecting the best 24-sheet poster adver- 
tisement displayed in Greater New York between 
Dec. 15, 1917, and Noy. 15, 1918. The prize willbe 
a silver cup and the jury is composed of well known 
artists and advertising men. Further details may 
be had upon application to the Woman's Municipal 
League, 110 West 40th street, New York City. 
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ine ARGHTEECT URAL 


In the summer of 1916 a terrific 
fire swept 650 square miles of 
Ontario forests. It wiped out 
whole villages, bringing death 
and terror to thousands of 
people. 


At Iroquois Falls the population 
of the town took refuge in the 
plant of the Abitibi Pulp & Pa- 
per Company, a modern build- 
ing of reinforced concrete with 
steel window-sashes and a 
Barrett Specification Roof. 


The building was wrapped in 
smoke and flame. ‘The air was 
literally afire. ‘Thousands of 
cords of wood in the adjacent 
yards blazed in the fierce sixty- 
mile-an-hour wind. 


For nine hours they cowered 
there with windows and doors 
‘locked air-tight and_ fire-hose 


A copy of The Barrett 20-¥: 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Detroit Birmingham Kansas City 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limitep: 


This Roof Helped Save 1600 Lives! 


FORUM 


and sprinklers working, while 
the fire raged about them. 


The insurance inspectors who 
arrived four days later stated in 
their official report that the mz//- 
buildings were brought through 
undamaged. 


The roof was in good condition 
and 1s still on duty. It made an 
ideal, fire-proof, non-inflam- 
mable fire-blanket. | Embers 
that fell upon it made the pitch 
soften and smoke but did not 
ignite it. 

Surely this is proof positive that Barrett 
Specification Roofs have great fire- 
resisting properties. 

But that is only ove of their many points 
of superiority. Barrett Specification 
Roofs cost less per year of service than 
any other permanent roof; they cost 
nothing to maintain; they take the base 
rate of insurance and, further, they are 
guaranteed for twenty years as follows: 


ear Specification, with roofing diagrams, sent free on request 


n Ol , Company 


Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, 


d 
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The photos above, taken after cha great eee had passed 
through Iroquois Falls, give some idea of the terrific heat 


all around the Abitibi Pulp & Paper Co. plant. Note 


the bent and twisted steel rails and frame-work. 
ecient 


Roofing Contrs.—Metal Shingle & Siding a Montreal 
Engineer—George F. Hardy, New York Cit 
General Contrs.—Morrow & Beatty, Ltd., polechesa: Ont. 


20- Year Guaranty 

We are now prepared to give a 20-Year 
Surety Bond Guaranty on every Barrett 
Specification Roof of fifty squares and over 
in all towns in the United States and Canada 
of 25,000 population and more, avd in 
smaller places where our Inspection Service 1s 
available, 

This Surety Bond will be issued by the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany of Baltimore and will be furnished by 
us without charge. Our only requirements 
are that the roofing contractor shall be ap- 
proved by us, and that The Barrett Specifi- 
cation dated ‘May 1, 1916, shall be strictly 
followed. 


Cincinnati Pittsburgh a 
Seattle Peoria 
N. B. Halifax, N. S. 


XA 
Sydney, N. S. 


‘ire 
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TARGET AND ARROW ROOFING TIN 


Stable and Garage of a large country estate near Baltimore, Md. 


Roofed with 20,000 square feet of TAR- 
GET AND ARROW tin, by Jno. G. Het- 


zell & Son, roofers, Baltimore. 


The roofing is applied with standing seams, 
giving a ribbed effect, and is painted a light 
gray color. 


Do not overlook the possibilities of attractive 
color effects in using tin roofing. In the past, 
tin roofing was seldom thought of as having 
any artistic merit. Nowadays standing seam or 
heavy ribbed types of tin roofing, — either with 
large or small ribs, rounded or square, — colored 
to harmonize with the general color scheme of 
the building, give a roof of character and dis- 
tinction for any class of building. 


The first coat of paint for atin roof should be 
one of the kinds approved by the National Asso- 
ciation of Sheet Metal Contractors, z.e., metal- 
lic brown, Venetian red, red oxide or red lead, 
with pure linseed oil and very little, if any, dryer. 
Over this first coat any color can be applied, 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO., Philadelphia 


for instance, a gray lead color, to simulate the 
weather-beaten appearance of the lead roofs of 
old English cathedrals; a light green to give 
the appearance of old copper, or a nut brown 
color for a remarkably rich effect. For a red 
brick building, try dull green or soft gray. 
Even if the entire roof of the building is of some 
other material, such as slate, tile, etc., the tin 
flashings, open valleys, etc., should be painted 
to harmonize in color with the rest of the roof. 


A good tin roof deserves a coat of paint every 
four or five years to repair the ordinary wear 
and tear of the weather and to keep it in per- 
fect condition. This repainting also affords an 
opportunity to freshen up the color. 

A list of color suggestions is given on ‘‘Ser- 
vice Sheet,’’ No. 4, Index No. 18, issued by 
the Architectural Service Corporation of Phila- 
delphia. 

Description of this product will be found in 
Sweet’s Architectural Catalog — all editions. 


Headquarters for Good 
Roofing Tin since 1810 
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If you ever wake up to this, 


blame it on someone’s inflammable roof 


N THE LAST FEW YEARS thousands of people of Atlanta, 

Baltimore, Salem and Paris looked helplessly on just such a 

sight— stood powerless while their homes, workshops and 
landmarks were eaten alive by the red scourge. 


So long as we are human, carelessness, 
oversightand combustibles will prevail. 
So will fire. And while a single burned 
home or gutted factory is a severe loss 
to the individuals involved, the com- 
munity fireisareal catastrophe. And it 
isn’t an accident. It is the price charged 
by ignorance for a lesson in fire safety. 


All such fires start small and spread 
large over the Inflammable Roof Route. 
Your home’s protection from the com- 
munity fire depends on the material 
fastened to its rafters. Your factory’s 
chance in a conflagration depends on 
its roof material. 


function as a weather protection—it 
must be a fire preventative as well— 
and this is a specification for Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Roofings, resistant 
to heat, weather, and time. This 
modern roof is one of the biggest sin- 
gle contributions to fire-safe construc- 
tion, and explains why slowly but 
Surely the fire peril is lessened and 
the day comes nearer when it will 
flicker out 


Safeguard your property with one of 
these Johns-Manville Asbestos Roof- 
ings—Asbestos Built-Up Roofing, 
Aspestos Keady Roofing, Corrugated 
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Asbestos Roofing, Colorblende and 
The modern roof has outgrown its | Transite Asbestos Shingles. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories—Branches in 61 Large Cities 


ervice in Fire Prevention 
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RUSSWIN 


U.S! Eee 


UILDERS HARDWARE 


HE character 

of a building 
finds no_ better 
expression than 
in the quality of 
its hardware. If 
that be 


RUSSWIN 


It indicates high 


standards of 
workmanship. 


Russwin  Hard- 
ware is famed 
not only for its 
durability and 
economy, but 
also for its beau- 
ty of design. 


RUSSELL & ERWIN 
MFG. CO. 


The American Hardware Corporation Successor 
New Britain, Conn. 


San Francisco London, Eng. 
New York Chicago 
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THE MEDINAH TEMPLE 
OF CHICAGO 


HUEHL & SCHMID, Architects 


—S 


ees 


* — — — — nanan . 
DP Perret 10 Pieereseeerrrerreenrrnn 107 rem Oo fe 


Has Corbin hardware of a Moorish design 


in harmony with the style of the building. 


Many of the ornate and elaborate temples 


of the Mystic Shrine have been beautifully 


finished with the standard designs of Corbin 


hardware in oriental effects. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


Division 


The American Hardware Corporation 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


P. & F. Corbin of Chicago P. & F. Corbin of New York P. & F. Corbin Division, Philadelphia 
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Advantages of wall radiators 


‘These compact and effi- 
cient radiators have rap- 
idly won the favor of 
architects for use in fac- 
torres, apartments, thea- 
ters, hotels, office 
buildings and large resi- 
dences. 


AMERICAN 
Rococo Wall Radiators 


can be erected on walls, ceilings, 
skylights, in nar- 


TET 


TT 


rOW passage- A clever arrangement of AMERICAN Rococo Wall 
ways, base- 

ments, around windows and on girders—in fact 
in any Space which cannot be used for anything 
else. Easily erected in small units and capable 
of quick re-arrangement. When weather is 
mild the units can be shut off, thus preventing 
waste and over-heating. 


TT 


| 
| 


Send for catalog “American Rococo Wall Radi- 


|) 


ators”—shows many interesting installations and 


|} 
} 


Shadow view to show how wall gives convincing data as to the efficiency and 
radiator is held by new ARCO 


bracket. This provides for adjust- economy of AMERICAN Rococo Wall Radiators 


ment after radiator is installed. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Sales branches and showrooms in all the large cities 
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Selected List at Manificnnene Publication 


FOR THE SERVICE OF ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, AND CONTRACTORS 


The publications listed in these columns are the most important of those issued by manufacturers represented in the 
advertising pages of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM. They may be had upon direct application to the manufacturers. 
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ARCH CONSTRUCTION, TIMBREL TILE 
Guastavino Co., R., Fuller Building, New York, N.-Y. 


Portfolio. 10%x13%in. Plates. 
BRICK 
American Enameled Brick and Tile Co., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York. 


Enameled Brick. Catalog. 6x9%in. 25 pp. Color plates. 


Hydraulic-Press Brick Co., St. Louis. 
Bonds and Mortars in the Wall of Brick. Treatise on brick de- 
sign. 8%x11%in. 27 pp. ‘ : 
Brick Scales and Tables. Fifteen scales for vertical and horizon- 
tal measurements, with explanatory booklet and tables. 8x10 
in. 32 pp. ; 
Moulded and Ornamental Brick. Catalog. 4% x 6% in. 140 pp. 
The Brick Church and Parish House. Book of designs with floor 
plans from drawings submitted in competition. 1034 x 13% in. 
80 pp. 
Sayre & Fisher Co., 261 Broadway, New York. | 
Brick — Enameled and Front. Catalog. 6x 9in. 


plates. - } 
Everything in Brick. Illustrated. Folder. 734 x9 in. 


Western Brick Co., Danville, Ill. ‘ é 
The Art of Stippling. Brochure giving history of development 


24 pp. Color 


of stippling and its application to face brick. 4x6in. 24 pp. 
Where Western Brick Were Used, 1914-1915. Booklet. 4%x 6in. 


30 pp. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Johns-Manville Co., H. W., Madison Avenue, New York. 
J-M Building Materials. Booklet. 3%x6in. 24pp. 


CEMENT, PORTLAND 


Atlas Portland Cement Company, The, 30 Broad Street, New 
York. 
Handbook and Treatise. 
6%x8%in. 250 pp. 


Concrete in Factory Construction. 


Early Stucco Houses, with modern stucco specifications. Book- 
let. 8%x1llin. 24pp. 

Choosing the Garage, describing actual construction. Booklet. 
8x10%in. 26 pp. 

Commercial Garages, with construction notes and architectural 
treatment. Booklet. 8x10%in. 12 pp. 

Color Tones in Stucco. Booklet with colored plates. 8% x11in. 
24 pp. 

Building a Bungalow. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 18 pp. 4 color 
plates. 

Concrete on the Farm. Handbook with useful data. 8 x 10% in. 
98 pp. 

Lehigh Portland Cement Co., The, Allentown, Pa. 

Forty-one Concrete Reasons. Booklet. 6x9in. 34 pp. 

Cement Facts. Booklet. 54%x6%in. 18 pp. 

The Expense-Proof Farm. Booklet. 6x9in. 100p 

Lehigh Portland Cement. Illustrated. Booklet. 8 x 12% in. 
42 pp. 

Sandusky Cement Co., The, Dept. S, Engineers’ Building, Cleve- 

land, Ohio. 


Medusa White Portland Cement. Booklet. 8%x1lin. 52 pp. 


Medusa Waterproofed White Portland Cement. Booklet. 6x9 
in. 20 pp 
Medusa Waterproofed Gray Portland Cement. Booklet. 6 x 9 
in. 20 pp. 
CHIMNEYS 


Heinicke, Inc., H. R., 147 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Chimneys. Bulletin. Methods of construction. 
CLOCKS, TOWER 
Thomas Clock Co., Seth, 19 West 44th Street. New York. 
Descriptive catalog with complete data. 8x10@in. 80 pp. 
CONDUIT 
National Metal Molding Co., 1113 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh. : 
Handbook on National Metal Molding. Complete details and 
installation instructions. 4%x6in. 96 pp. 
Bulletin No. 101. National Metal Moldings and Fittings. 8%x 
10 in. 32 pp. 
CONSTRUCTION, FIREPROOF 
General Fireproofing Co., The, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Fireproofing Handbook. 6x9in. 112 pp. 
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CONSTRUCTION, FIREPROOF — Continued 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Steel Building, Dept. 57, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 
Truscon Steel Buildings. 
information. 8%x11in. 
Kahn Building Products. 
complete information. 


Catalog containing details and full 
24 pp. 

Catalog containing tables, details, and 
6x 3% in. 100 pp. F 


DOORS, WINDOWS, AND TRIM, METAL 


Denes Steel Products Co., 3417 East Grand Boulevard. Detroit, 
ich 
The Fenestra Line. 
prints. 
Daylighted Factories. How to daylight the modern industrial 
building. Booklet. 5%x8in. 16 pp. 
Natural Ventilation for Foundries. Steel sash for the foundry 
and forge shop. Booklet. 5%'x8in. 16 pp. 
Stock Sash Folder. Listing types and sizes of Fenestra ready for 
immediate shipment. 8%xllin. 4 pp. 


gee s Sons Co., David, Witte and Tulip Streets, Philadelphia, 
ae 
Lupton Service and Products, No. 9. 
drawings and data for specifications. 
cover. 
Air, Light, and Efficiency. Booklet. Daylight illumination as 
practised in the modern factory building. 6x9in. 50 pp. 
Merchant & Evans Co., Philadelphia. 
Red Book. Catalog. 5%x8%in. 190 pp. 
pence Concrete Steel Co., Steel Sash, Dept. 57, Youngstown, 
io. 


Catalog. 8%x1lin. 15 sections. Blue 


Descriptive catalog with 
8%x1lin. 100 pp. and 


United Steel Sash. Catalog. Details and specifications. 8% x11 


in. 128 pp. 


DUMBWAITERS 


Sedgwick Machine Works, 182 Liberty Street, New York. 
Service Sheets. Standard specifications, plans, etc. 


16% x 
21% in. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Electric Cable Co., The, 10 East 43d Street, New York. 
Facts. Descriptive booklet. 5%xS8in. 52 pp. 
Habirshaw Electric Cable Co., Inc., 10 East 43d Street, New 
York. 
Plans and Specifications for The Home Electric. Manual giving 
complete data and specifications. 11x14in. 20 pp. 
eke Hegeman Mfg. Co., The, 346 Capitol Ave., Hartford, 
onn. 
Catalog O. H & H Switches and Paiste Wiring Material. 9 x 10% 
in. 106 pp. 


Hart Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


‘Diamond H”’ Switches and Receptacles. Descriptive booklet. 
4x8%in. 24 pp. 
ELEVATORS 


Sedgwick Machine Works, 182 Liberty Street, New York. 


Selecting an Invalid Elevator. Booklet. 4%x8%in. 8 pp. 
FLOORING 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 132 24th St., Pittsburgh. 


Linotile Floors. Booklet. 6x9in. 40pp. Color illustrations. 
Kennedy, Inc., David E., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Nonpareil Cork Tile. Booklet showing patterns. 3% x 5% in. 
34 pp. 

Folder showing colors of tiles. 34x5M4in. 4pp. 

Everlastic Tile. Folder. 3%x6%in. 4pp. 

Mas-Oleum Floor. (Mastic Linoleum.) Folder. Specification 


forms. 7%x9in. 4 pp. 


Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., Dept. 4, 264 Pearl Street, New York. 
Lapidolith Specifications. Booklet. 8% x 10% in 
Scientific Investigation of the Action of Lapidolith on Concrete 
by Prof. R. J. Colony. Booklet. 


GARDEN POTTERY — See Pottery, Garden. 


GLASS CONSTRUCTION 


Berger Manufacturing Co., Canton, Ohio. 
Berger’s Raydiant Sidewalk Lights. Catalog T. F. 
42 pp. 


Keppler Glass Constructions Inc, Architects Building, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York. 


8% x1lin. 


Bulletin No.126. 8%x114@in. 12 pp. 
Bulletin No. 202. 9x12in. 6pp. 
Bulletin No. 203. 9x12in. 4pp. 
Bulletin No. 205. 9x12in. 6pp. 
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Finished?) No— not by a long shot! Fact is, the most 
important part of the work has only just started. If 
they pulled out that spiral shell and poured concrete into 
the hole remaining . ... ! You’re right, sir! what 
kind of a hole would remain in that marshy, spongy 
ground that fairly oozes water? But they don’t take any 
such chances. They don’t pull the shell out— the core 
only. The shell stays there. And it’s pressure-proof, 
water-proof, settlement-proof. And into this steel form they 
pour concrete— and the pile is perfect. Yes, even though 
they immediately drive another shell within a yard of it. 
Do we need to name the concrete piles formed by this 
method ? 


Raymond 
Concrete Pile 


’ Company 


New York 

140 Cedar Street 
Chicago 

111 W. Monroe St. 
Raymond Concrete 
Pile Co., Ltd. 

Montreal, Canada 
“A Form for Every Pile — 


' A Pile for Every Purpose” 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 24 


HARDWARE 


Corbin, P. & F., New Britain, Conn. 
Colonial Hardware. Booklet. 5x7in. 32 pp. 
Corbin Door Checks. Catalog. 5x7in. 40 pp. 
Corbin Door Knockers. Booklet. 5x7in. 24 pp. 
General Catalog. 10%x13in. 1200 pp. 


Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn. 
General Catalog. 9x12in. 1250 pp. 
Russwin Period Design Booklet. 6x 8in. 72 pp. 
Russwin Fire Exit Bolt Catalog. 6x9in. 46 pp. t 
Russwin Casement Window Hardware. Booklet. 6x9in. 32pp. 


Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. . 
Wrought Hardware. Catalog. Describing wrought steel hinges, 
butts and door bolts. 6% x 10in. 260 pp. 
Stanley’s Wrought Steel Garage Door Hardware. Booklet. 
3%x64%in. 8pp. 
Properly Hung Doors. Booklet. 5x7%in. 16 


pp. 
‘Stanley’ Sherardizing. Descriptive booklet. 3%x6% in. 4 pp. 


Vonnegut Hardware Company, Indianapolis. : 
Prince Self-Releasing Fire Exit Devices. Catalog with drawings 
andtables. 8xllin. 36pp. 
Von Duprin Self-Releasing Fire Exit Devices. 
Catalog 12-F. 8x1lin. 45 pp. 


Wilkins, George Lester, 7079 North Clark Street, Chicago. : 
Casement Adjuster Data Sheets. Details and full information 


regarding Wilkins and Security Casement Adjusters. 8% x11 
in. 12 pp. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 9 East 40th Street, New York. i 
Builders’ Locks and Hardware. Catalog No. 22. 9x12 in. 
350 pp. 
Door Closing Devices. Folder catalog. 6%x3™%in. 8 pp. 
HEATING EQUIPMENT 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
“ABC” Heaters. Bulletin. 8%x1lin. 24 pp. 
Vento Cast-Iron Hot-Blast Heater. Bulletin. 8%x1lin. 44pp. 


American Radiator Co., 816 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
The Ideal Fitter. Handbook of heating and ventilating specifi- 
cation data. 6% x3%4in. 336 pp. 

Ideal Smokeless Down Draft Boilers. Booklet. 8%xllin. 24pp. 
Boynton Furnace Co., The, 106 West 37th Street, New York. 
Square Pot Heaters. Catalog. 7x9%in. 60 pp. 

Crane Co., 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Steam Goods. Complete pocket catalog. 4% x 6in. 


Dunham Company, C. A., Marshalltown, Ia. 
Dunham Specialties. Loose leaf bulletin No. 11, with engravings, 
data, and specifications. 6x9%in. 52 pp. 


Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., 96 Liberty Street, New York. 
Modern House Heating. Catalog No. 88. 4%x 7in. 32pp. 


Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, New York. 
Catalog and Price List. 4x6%4in. 256 pp. 


Lord & Burnham Co., 42d Street Building, New York. 
Burnham Boilers. Catalog No. 56. 4x10in. 19 pp. 


775 pp. 


HOISTS 


Gillis & Geoghegan, 544 West Broadway, New York. 


The G&G Telescopic Hoists (all models). Bulletin. 8% x11 in. 
16p 


pp. 
The G & G Standard 17 x 24 in. Hoisting Cans with Side Handles 
and Swing Bails. Booklets Aand B. 16 pp. 


HOLLOW TILE — See Tile, Hollow 


INSULATION 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 132 24th Street, Pittsburgh. 
i thees Corkboard Insulation. Scientific treatise. 6 x 9 in. 
130 p 
Nanparea High Pressure Covering. Scientifictreatise. 6x9 in. 
84 pp. 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel, 141 Milk Street, Boston. 
Service Sheets. Details of Construction and Methods of Using 
Cabot’s Quilt. 16% x 21% in. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W., Madison Avenue, New York. 
J-M Insulating Materials. Booklet. 3%x6in. 24 pp. 
Magnesia Association of America, 702 Bulletin Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pas 
Let 85% Magnesia Defend Your Steam. A handbook of heat 
insulation. Magnesia specifications. 


JOISTS AND STUDS, PRESSED STEEL 


Berger Manufacturing Co., Dept. L. F., Canton, Ohio. 
Metal Lumber. Series of technical bulletins 12F especially pre- 
pared for architects. 8%x1llin. 32 pp. 
Ribplex, Bulletin No.14. 8%x1lin. 4 pp. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Dept. B-57, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Kahn Pressed Steel Construction. Catalog. Complete details 
and specifications. 8%x1llin. 32 pp. 


LATH, METAL 


Berger Manufacturing Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Berger’s Expanded Metal Lath.- Booklet. 3% x 6 in. 44 pp. 
Supplement. 24 pp. 
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LATH, METAL — Continued 


Bostwick Steel Lath Co., Niles, Ohio. 
Stucco on Truss Loop Metal Lath. Treatise. 
Typical specifications. 
on metal lath. 


General Fireproofing Co., The, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Herringbone Rigid Metal Lath. A complete catalog on Herring- 
bone Metal Lath. 6x9in. 32 pp. 


North Western Expanded Metal Co., 934 Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Kno-Burn Expanded Metal Lath. Treatise on metal lath, with 
details and specifications. 6x9in. 52 pp. 

‘“Chanelath’’ Handbook. Treatise on ribbed metal lath details 
and specifications of its application to reinforced concrete con- 
struction and for plastering. 6x9in. 64 pp. 

Designing Data for Reinforced Concrete Construction. Treatise 
on type of construction and application of expanded metal for 
reinforcement. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Dept. H-57, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Hy-Rib Handbook. Specifications. 5%x7M%in. 142 pp. 


Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 

General Catalog. Description and full particulars of wire lath, 
wire fencing, ornamental iron work, elevator cabs, railings, 
partitions, and grille work. 6x9in. 224pp. 

Wire Lath. ‘Booklet L. Shows where Wright wire lath has been 
used. 3%x6™%in. 16 pp. 


6x9in. 16pp. 
Standard specifications forms for stucco 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works of General Electric Co., Cleveland. 


Regent Semi-Indirect Lighting Bowls. Catalog No. 108. 8x10% 
in. 48 pp. 

Holophane Prismatic Reflectors and Fittings. Catalog No. 800. 
4x7in. 50 pp. 

Ivanhoe Metal Reflectors and Fittings. Catalog No. 303. 4x7 in. 
50 pp. 

Rozelle Color-Decorated Bowls and Shades. Catalog No. 235. 
8x1044in. 16 pp. 


Luminous Unit Co., St. Louis. 
Brascolite [lumination. Descriptive catalog. Catalog No. 6, 
8x 10% in.. 26 pp. 
Brascolite Data. Scientific data sheets. 
Blue prints. 


Portfolio. 9 x 11% in. 


Aglites. Folder catalog. All-glass lighting fixtures. 5% x 8in. 
8 pp. 
National X-Ray Reflector Co., 243 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. 


Engineering Data Book. Technical handbook. 6x9in,. 125 pp. 

Illumination from Concealed Sources — How to Plan and Specify 
Indirect Lighting. Scientific tréatise. 12x 15in. 52 pp. 36 
detail drawings. ; 

St. Louis Brass Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 

‘“Concealite’’ Catalog A. Lighting fixtures for auditoriums, 
banks, show windows, etc., from concealed or semi-concealed 
sources. 77% x10%in. 20 pp. 


METAL LATH — See Lath, Metal. 
METAL TRIM — See Doors, Windows, and Trim, Metal. 


METAL WORK, ORNAMENTAL 


Polachek Bronze and Iron Co., John, 480-494 Hancock Street, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Distinctive Metal Work. Booklet. 8%x1lin. 6pp. 


Smyser-Royer Company, 1225 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portfolio illustrating standards and other exterior lighting 
fixtures in bronze andiron. 4%x10%in. 175 plates. 
Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 
Special Designs of Grilles and Screens in Bronze, Brass, Iron, 
and Steel. Catalog No. 66A. 6%x10in. 40 pp. 
Winslow Bros. Company, 4600-4700 West Harrison Street, Chicago. 
P. O. Box No. 803. 
Ornamental Iron and Bronze. 
8%x1lin. 300 pp. 


Illustrations of completed work. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES, ARCHITECTS’ 


Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Dept. 224-J, Jersey City, N. J. 
‘‘ Eldorado ’’ — The Master Drawing Pencil. Booklet. 


ORNAMENTS, PLASTIC 


Jacobson & Company, 241 East 44th Street, New York. 
Architectural and Decorative Ornaments. Catalog. 9% x 12% 
in. 192 pp. 


PAINTINGS 


The Ehrich Galleries, 707 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Catalog of Old Masters. Photos and descriptive text. 


PAINTS, VARNISHES, AND WOOD FINISHES 


Berry Bros., Detroit, Mich. 
Natural Woods and How to Finish Them. Complete varnish 
specifications. 8%xllin. 94 pp. 


Luxeberry Cement Coating. Colorcard. 3%x8%in. 3 pp. 
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SS REINFORCEMENT 
NO WASTE OF CONCRETE ray yr | 
CEILING y 
ACCURATE SPAC/ING OF JO/STS CORRUGATED FLANGE j 
AND REINFORCEMENT ON EDGES Z 
Of scientific design, manufactured under massive dies operated by powerful presses — Truscon Steel Floretyles Z 
effect large savings in labor, material and time, besides increasing the strength and Z 
STAVOAROIZED reducing the weight of the construction. This ideal reinforced concrete con- y 
struction assures flat ceilings of wide span, soundproofness and light weight — the y 
BUILDING bats . ree ss ; BUILDING Y 
PRODUCTS utmost in permanence, simplicity and economy. ot y 
Truscon Steel Floretyles have a long record of successful use in important y 
buildings everywhere. Prompt delivery is assured. If interested in building, write for suggestions and catalog. j 
Dept. R-57 Z 


Warehouses in 


Baton Mas, = TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY ) Petroitiicn 


Chicago, Il. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Moline, Il. YOUNGSTOWN OHIO Portland, Ore. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 26 


PAINTS, VARNISHES, AND WOOD FINISHES — Continued 


Boston Varnish Co., Everett Station, Boston. 


Kyanize Enamel. Specifications. Booklet. 5x7in. 20 pp. 
Kyanize White Enamel. Directions. Circular. 34x6in. 8 pp. 
Price List of Varnishes and Enamels. 3%x6in. 24 pp. 


Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Dept. 224-J, Jersey City, N. J. 
Philosophy of Protective Paint. 3%x6%in. 24pp. 

Lowe Bros. Co., The, 101 Park Ave., New York and Dayton. 
Architects’ Mellotone Handbook. 3x8in. 27 pp. Color plates. 


High Standard Paint and Varnish Specifications. Handbook. 
4%x7in. 70 pp. 

Paint and Painting. Directions and data. 5x9in. 30pp. 

Varnish and Varnishing. Treatise. 5x9in. 44 pp. 


Murphy Varnish Co., Newark, N. J. 
The House that Found Itself. Booklet. 6%x9%in. 28 pp. 
Harmony in Interior Decoration. Booklet. 5%4x8%in. 56 pp. 
Dealer’s Descriptive List. Booklet. 434 x 634 in. 28 pp. 
Beautiful Boats and How to Care for Them. Booklet. 5%4 x 8% 
in. S50 pp. 
O’Brien Varnish Company, The, 1101 Washington Ave., South 
Bend, Ind. 
Specification Data. Information concerning O’Brien line of 
varnishes and interior finishes. 8% x 1lin. 
Smith & Co., Edward, P. O. Box 1780, New York. 
Architects’ Handbook. Specifications. 5x7M@in. 24 pp. 
Toch Brothers, Dept. 97, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Specifications for Damp-proofing, Waterproofing, Enameling, 
and Technical Painting. 8%x1llin. 48 pp. 
Toch Brothers Preservative Paints and Compounds. Booklet. 
5%x8\4%in. 36pp. 
Wadsworth, Howland Co., Inc., 139 Federal Street, Boston. 
Bay State Finishes, Stains, and Varnishes. Catalog No. 10. 
Color cards. 


PARTITIONS, FOLDING AND ROLLING 
Folding Partition Co., Inc., 200 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Sectionfold Partitions. Catalog with detailsheet. 20x 27 in. 
PILES 
MacArthur Concrete Pile and Foundation Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York. 


The Pedestal Pile. Catalog. Engineering data. 6x9 in. 


Raymond Concrete Pile Co., 140 Cedar Street, New York. 
Raymond Concrete Piles. Catalog. 8%x11M4@in. 56 pp. 


64 pp. 


PIPE 


Byers Company, A. M., 235 Water Street, Pittsburgh. 
Bulletin No. 26. Tables and Specifications. Bulletin (2d Edition, 
Enlarged and Revised). 8%x1lin. 24pp. 
Bolsts No. 27. The Experience of Practical Men. 8% x 11in. 
pp- 
On the Trail of Byers Pipe. Booklet. 4x6%in. 46 pp. 
Selection of Pipe for Modern Buildings. Booklet of special inter- 
est to architects. 4x 6in. 


Central Foundry Company, 90 West Street. New York. 

A Nation-Wide Comparison of House Drainage Piping. Booklet, 
containing results of recent photographic contest. 6 x 9 in. 
12 pp. 

Soil Pipe and Fittings. Catalog. 4x74@in. 88 pp. 

The Lynn Drain Trap. A leaflet containing description. 

Combination Vent, Revent, and Drainage Fittings. Catalog. 
4%x6%in. 183 pp. 


National Tube Company, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pipe List No. 5, 1913. Booklet. 4x6%in. 20 pp. 

“National” Bulletins, Nos. 1 to 27, inclusive. 8% x 1lin. 

“ National” Pipe Standards. Booklet. Appendix to 1913.edition. 
Tables and useful information pertaining to tubular goods. 
4x 6%in. 400 pp. 

“ National”’ Bulletin No. 25. ‘‘ National’’ Pipe in Large Buildings. 
Booklet. Twenty years’ progress in building construction, pipe 
specifications, engineering data from National Pipe Stand- 
ards and illustrations of many prominent ‘ National’’-ized 
buildings. 8%x1llin. 88pp. 222 illustrations. 


PLASTER 


Hydrated Lime Bureau of the National Lime Manufacturers’ 
Association, 1506 Arrott Bldg., Pittsburgh. 
Standard Specifications for Hydrated Lime Plastering. Pam- 
phlet E. 6%x9%in. 20 pp. 
Beitey os naex and Better Acoustics. Bound booklet. 6% x 9% 
in. pp. 


Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Bpgubcettong for Hydrated Lime Plastering. Booklet. 6x9 in. 
pp. 

Hydrated Lime Plaster. Booklet. 6%x9Min. 12 pp. 

The Perfect Finishing Lime. Booklet. 44%x7%in. 34 pp. 


The Inside Walls. Booklet. 34%x6%in. 8 pp. 


PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 


Crane Co., 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Plumbing Catalog. 9x12in. 834 pp. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Dept. 4, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
‘Standard’ Catalog. General catalog of ‘‘ Standard” line. 
9x12in. 676 pp. 
“Standard " Plumbing Fixtures for the Home. 
Factory Sanitation. 
36pp. * 


I 1 Catalog. 
Catalog and scientific treatise. 9 x 12 in. 
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PLUMBING EQUIPMENT — Continued 


Trenton Potteries Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Bathrooms of Character. Booklet. 4x 7%in. 48 pp. 
Sanitary Pottery. Monthly house organ. 6x9in. 16 pp. Color 
plates. 


POTTERY, GARDEN 


Atlantic Terra Cotta Company, 1170 Broadway, New York. 
Garden Pottery. Catalog. 9x12in. 12 pp. 4 


PUMPS 


Goulds Manufacturing Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
All Types of Centrifugal and Reciprocating Power Pumps. 
Bulletins. 22sections. 74x10in. Bound in 8% x 11 in. cover. 
Handy Data on Power Pumping. Bulletin112. 74x10in. 24pp. 


ROOFING 


American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh. 
Copper — Its Effect Upon Steelfor Roofing Tin. Scientific trea- 
tise. Newedition. 8%x1lin. 24pp. 
Pocket Reference Book. 2%x4%in. 168 pp. 


Barrett Company, The (formerly The Barrett Mfg. Company), 

17 Battery Place, New York City. 

Barrett’s Specification Roofs — 20-Year Guaranty Bond. Loose- 
leaf specifications with details. 8% x 14 in. 

Foundation Waterproofing. Loose-leaf specifications. 8% x 14 in. 

Tylike Shingles with Red or Green Crushed Slate Surface. For 
residences, etc. Descriptive booklet. 6x8 in. 

Velvex Creosote Shingle Stains. Descriptive folder showing 
colors on wood. 3% x 6% in. 


Boyle & Co., Inc., John, 112-114 Duane Street, New York. 
Opinions of Practical Builders. Instructions for using Bayonne 
Roof and Deck Cloth. Book S. 3%@x6in. 24 pp. 


Carey Co., The Philip, Lockland, Cincinnati. 
Architects’ Book of Carey Roofing Specifications. 


Creo-Dipt Co., 1025 Oliver Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Service Sheet 1. No. 28. Working Drawings of Construction 
of ‘*‘Thatch”? Roof. Standard specifications and instructions 
for design and construction of same. 16% x 21% in. 


Johns-Manville Co., H. W., Madison Avenue, New York. 
J-M Corrugated Asbestos Roofing. Catalog. 6x9in. 32 pp. 
J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles. Catalog. 6x9in. 32 pp. 


Ludowici-Celadon Company, 104 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 
Roofing Tile. 
106 pp. 
Roofing Tile Catalog. 3%x9in. 10 pp. 
The Roof Beautiful. Booklet. 64x9¥4in. 40 pp. Color plates. 
Why Tile Is Best. Booklet. 3%x6%in. 8pp. 


Taylor Co., N. & G., 300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

A Guide to Good Roofs. Booklet. 3%x5%in. 24 pp. 

Selling Arguments for Tin Roofing. Booklet. 6x9%in. 80pp. 

Service Sheets. Working drawings showing details of con- 
struction of heavy ribbed and standing seam tin roofing; also 
color suggestions for tin roofs and tables of covering capacity 
of tin. 16% x 21% in. 

Standard Specifications for Tin Roofing Work. 7% x 9in. 


A detailed reference for architects. 93% x 13% in. 


SHELVING, STEEL 


Lupton’s Sons Co., David, Witte and Tulip Streets. Philadelphia. 
Lupton Steel Shelving. Descriptive catalog. 6x9in. 34 pp. 


STONE 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, P. O. Box 505, 
Bedford, Ind. 

Indiana Limestone Booklet. General treatise. 6x9in. 40 pp. 
Indiana Limestone Booklet. Bank Buildings. 6x 9in. 40 pp. 
$12,000 House of Indiana Limestone. (Prize, mention, and other 

drawings submitted in competition with report of Jury.) 11x 


14in. 46 pp. 


STORE FRONTS 


Detroit Show Case Co., 461 Fort Street, West, Detroit, Mich. 
Metal Store Front Construction. Handbook. 8%x1llin. 32pp. 
With full size blue print details. 16% x 22 in. folded to 8% x11 in. 


New Jersey Terra Cotta Co., Singer Building, New York. 
~ Store Fronts in Architectural Terra Cotta. Booklet with designs 
and details. 8%x1lin. 24 pp. y 


STUCCO BOARD 


Bishopric Manufacturing Co., The, 910 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
The Bishopric Mastic Products. Booklet. 6x 9% in. 
Color plates. 
Built on the Wisdom of Ages. 
using Bishopric Stucco Board. 8% x 1lin. 
Service Sheets. 16% x 21% in. 


24 pp. 


Booklet showing methods of 
48 pp. 
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Warehouse and Factory Building for Zellerbach Paper Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
Messrs. Badt & Fisher, Engineers. MacDonald & Kahn, Contractors 


The foundation of this building rests upon 


827 PEDESTAL 
ONCRETE PILES 


Wherever the site, whatever the soil, the Pedestal Pile is 
unfailingly satisfactory. 

Write for your copy of our new handbook, *‘ The Pedestal Pile” 
MacARTHUR CONCRETE PILE & FOUNDATION CO. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL BOSTON NEW ORLEANS ATLANTA DETROIT 
CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA 


Represented on the Pacific Coast by The Peterson-Roberts Company, 1014 Chronicle Building, San Francisco 
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J SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 28 


WATERPROOFING 


Anti-Hydro Waterproofing Co., 9 Orchard Street, Newark, N. J. 
(Singer Building, N. Y. C.) e 
Concrete Hardener Waterproofing. Booklet. 64x8%in. 8pp. 


TERRA COTTA, ARCHITECTURAL 


Atlantic Terra Cotta Co., 1170 Broadway, New York. 
Atlantic Terra Cotta. Monthly publication. 9x12in. 12 pp. 


Conkling-Armstrong Terra Cotta Co., Philadelphia. 
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General Fireproofing Co., The, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Y i ion. Catalog. 9% x 13in. 

Y M ae ane ED A See eke Mi me i es Buildi Waterproofing Handbook. 6x9in. 88 pp. 

y i *s uilding, : © of 

Y Sern tes OS ea eee ed lett er eb pe Co., The, Dept. S, Engineers’ Building, Cleve- 
Stock : - folio. 10x 15in. 15 plates. land, Ohio. : 

Uy x tock one ag oe en por’ oie ee = o ? Medusa Waterproofing. Booklet. 7x9in. 36 pp. 

Uy AS , New York. 

—Y basic Lh 2 Il ae Baukiet. 3% erin 10 pp. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., Dept. 4, 264 Pearl St., New York. 

Y Concrete and Lapidolith. Treatise on concrete construction and 

Y New York Architectural Terra-Cotta Co., 401 Vernon Avenue, the use of Lapidolith withit. 5%x8%in. 20pp. 

L Long Island City, N. Y. - ie : 

GY, Architectural Terra Cotta. Booklet. 8x8%in. 36 pp. eee Laboratories, The, 1246 Trus-Con Building, Detroit, 

% ich. 

Li Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., The, 2525 Clybourn Avenue, Architects’ Handbook. 8%x1lin. 36pp. 

g Chicago. , f ‘ Structural Waterproofing. 8%x1lin. 52 pp. 

% Architectural Terra Cotta. Booklet. Showing illustrations of Agatex Book. 5%x8in. 18 pp. 

Y buildings and details. 8% xllin. 60 pp. Descriptive Price List. 34x6%in. 24 pp. 

j South Amboy Terra Cotta Co., 150 Nassau Street, New York. Wadsworth, Howland Co., Inc., 139 Federal Street, Boston. 

Y Plates of Ornamental Detail and Construction. Portfolio. Bay State Brick and Cement Coating. Booklet No. 10. Color 

G plates. 

Y 

Z, TILE, HOLLOW 

Z National Fire Proofing Co., 750 Federal Street, Pittsburgh. WATER SYSTEMS 

, i 2 A ils ion. ll in. 34 2 Fi , 

% Figo eee ae MEAS EMO TEN ae Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 132 24th St., Pittsburgh. 

j 7 Drinking Water Systems. Treatise. 6x9in. 48 pp. 


Ly Bulletin No. 172. Industrial Housing. 
Uy Standard Hollow Tile Fireproof Construction. Bulletin No. 171. 
Details, tables, tests. 8%x1lin. 32 pp. Color plates. 
Natco on the Farm. (1918 edition.) Catalog. 8%x1lin. 40pp. 


WINDOWS, CASEMENT 


Crittall Casement Window Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Universal Casements. Catalog No. 15, showing selid steel case- 
ment windows. Details. 9%x12in. 64 pp. 


Hope & Sons, Henry, 103 Park Avenue, New York. 
Hope’s Leadwork. Descriptive catalog showing examples of 
English cast leadwork. 9x12in. 50 pp. 


TILE, STEEL 


General Fireproofing Co., The, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Steel-Tile Handbook. Tables, formulas, specifications, etc., for 
tile floors and concrete work. 6x9in. 32 pp. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Dept. R-57, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Floretyle Construction. Booklet containing table and full infor- 
mation for specifying. 8%xllin. 16pp. 


International Casement Co., Inc., Jamestown, N. Y. . 
Casement Windows and Leaded Glass. Catalog. 10 x 14 in. 
56 pp. Plates showing 16th century Tudor residences. 


UPHOLSTERY FABRICS WIRE FENCES 


Chase & Co., L. C., 89 Franklin Street, Boston. 5 . 
Chase Mohair Velvets. Booklet. Description of fabrics with Wright Wire Company, Worcester, Mass. Stas 
Gj color reproductions. 9%x12%in. 10 pp. Excelsior Rust Proof Fencing. Illustrated and descriptive book- 
Y Chase Leatherwove. Folder. Descriptive of material and its let. 3%x6in. 16 pp. 
; uses. 3%x 6% in. 


WwooD 
VACUUM CLEANERS 
Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 1304 Bank of Com- 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Dept. B.. Hyde Park, Boston. merce Building, Memphis, Tenn. 
Stationary Electric Vacuum Cleaners. Booklet. 8x1lin. 24 pp. Red Gum Facts. Catalog. 5%x8%in. 20 pp. 
Technical Information about Red Gum. Catalog. 5%x9 in. 
20 pp. 
North Carolina Pine Association, 83 Bank of Commerce Building, 
VENETIAN BLINDS Norfolk, Va. 
j Architects’ Reference Book. Booklet. 8%x1lin. 16pp. Color 
Wilson Corporation, The J. G., 8 West 40th Street, New York. plates. 


Home Builders’ Book. 5x9in. 24pp. Color plates. 
Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Mfr’s Assn., 205 F. R.A. 


The Lighting and Ventilation of Modern Buildings. Treatise 
with working drawings. 8%x1llin. 12 pp. 
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Leaflet No.7. Privacy and Protection. Building, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Hardwood Inspection Rule Book. Handbook. 3%x6in. 107 pp. Z 
Beautiful Birch for Beautiful Woodwork. Illustrated treatise. Z 
Bg Tf 
6%x9%in. 35 pp. 
VENTILATION Serviceability and Qualities of Birch. Booklet. 8%x1lin. 7 pp. 


Rules for the Inspection of Hemlock Lumber. Booklet. 3% x 
6% in. 32 pp. 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 1234 Hibernia 


American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
American Sirocco Fans and Blowers. Bulletin. 8%x1lin. 52pp. 


WS 


American Radiator Co., 816 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
‘A BC” Steel Plate Fans. Bulletin. 8%x1lin. 28 pp. 
Ventilation by Vento Heaters. Booklet. 8x10%in. 24 pp. 


Clarage Fan Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Catalog No.5. 6x9in. 26pp. 


Globe Ventilator Co., Dept. P, Troy, N. Y. 
Booklet. 4x9in. 36 pp. 


Ohio Blower Co., The, 9225 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland. 
Gospel of Fresh Air. Booklet. 4x9in. 24 pp. 


Royal Ventilator Co., 415 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ventilation. Descriptive catalog. 4%x9in. 52 pp. 


WALL BOARD 


Carey Co., The Philip, Lockland, Cincinnati. 
Carey ‘ Ceil-board"’ for Walls and Ceilings. Specifications. 8x11 
in. 2pp. 


Bank Building, New Orleans. 
Cypress Pocket Library. Covers all uses for cypress. 41 units. 
3% x 5% in. 


Southern Pine Association, Dept. H-23, Interstate Bank Building, 

New Orleans, La. 

Rules for Grading Southern Yellow Pine Timbers. Treatise. 
3%x6in. 24pp. 

Creosoted Wood Block Floors. Booklet. 7x10in. 32 pp. 

Directions for Furnishing Southern Yellow Pine. Technical 
booklet. 7x10in. 20 pp. 

Manual of Standard Wood Construction. Scientific handbook. 
4%x6%in. 150 pp. ; 


White Pine Bureau, 2430 Merchants Bank Building. St. Paul, Minn. 

Specification Book — Classified Recommended Uses for White 
Pine. Illustrating the various standard grades and indicating 
their proper uses. 8%x1lin. 196 pp. 

Three Story Houses of New England. Architectural monograph, 
Vol. II, No.1. 8%x1lin. 16 pp. 

Early Wooden Architecture of Andover, Mass. Monograph. Vol. 
III, No.2. 8%x1lin. 16 pp. ; 

Old Houses of Newburyport, Mass. Monograph. Vol. III, No.3. 
8%xllin. 16 pp. 
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High Grade Plumbing in 
High Grade Buildings 


ANY of the finest specimens of archi- 
tecture and construction are equipped 
with “Standard” Plumbing, Fixtures. 
Three typical ones, of widely varying, types, 
are shown on this page. They cover the range 
of school, apartment building, and office and 
shop building,and are representative of the fin- 
est architectural achievements in this country. 


The fixtures in these buildin3s are in keeping, 
with their other points of quality and excel- 
lence, the installations affordin?, 300d examples 
of the adaptability—to all requirements—of 


Standard” 


Plumbin3, Fixtures 


Architects will be interested in the plumbin3, 
data relating to these buildin}s— appearing, 
below the illustrations. 


The services of the “Standard” orZanization— 
with personal representation in the leading 
cities—are gladly extended at the request of 
architects, also the conveniences of “Standard” 
permanent exhibits in the cities listed below. 


To be of assistance whenever possible, with 
counsel and sugpestions cheerfully given if 
desired, is the policy of this company. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. 
Department 4, PITTSBURGH 


Permanent Exhibits of “Stazdard” Fixtures in the followin? cities 


NOE WAVE sites nice aia ‘clot = alo ae w.a'eye 35 W. 31ST ALTOONA ete senisios oo scene sieve in tan 918 11TH 
NEW YORK (EXPORT DEPT.)......50 BROAD MILWAUKEE. nics cece 95 W. WATER ST. 
BBCI ON ial tetera ciging 's's'< oin'e 186 DEVONSHIRE SAN FRANCISCO.........-- 149-55 BLUXOME 
PRILADECP INIA: =. pars niece saaysia s 1215 WALNUT LOS ANGELES... asesaseevvee 671 MESQUIT 
WASHINGTON...........005 SOUTHERN BLDG. LOUISVILLE . 22... ccc tween cses 319 W. MAIN 
PATTSSURGHY) vaiclesmeies ps ce-dses-s 106 SIXTH NASHVILLE... .cscccreses 315 TENTH AV. S. 
OPM AGED Se fetal cicte aaialsia’a sie ossiaje 14-30 N. PEORIA NEW ORLEANS... .4..c0ccscsssce 846 BARONNE 
Pere OUl Gr pasate uaraeinis oo p'< as 100 N. FOURTH HOUSTON... .0.ccccecccnce PRESTON & SMITH 
GEEVELAND os cen cscs ode celmaje nies 4409 EUCLID DALLAS ce cicute cc. scwe's one 1200-1206 JACKSON 
MANCINNAT ss nap ap eas cB cdn so 633 WALNUT SAN ANTONIO... .ccccecccccevesss 212 LOSOYA 
PRD Os eirrarctaterpae ain avian ote) veine ave 311-321 ERIE FORT WORTH... csceecvcee 828-830 MONROE 
RSLS ONIN ates ecnis cine 5 5)0.ci a8 243-255 S,. THIRD KANSAS CITY... .ccccccrcencees RIDGE ARCADE 
CAMTOWN ss cae cciducies 1106 SECOND ST. N. E. TORONTO, CAN............+- 59 E. RICHMOND 
YOUNGSTOWN ..........45- 458 W. FEDERAL HAMILTON, CAN.........444- 20 W. JACKSON 
WHEELING 0 asic cuis cic cnc niee 3120-30 JACOBS DETROIT OFFICE... 2. cases HAMMOND BLDG, 


UT S38qet Raosopacedanens 128 W. TWELFTH CHICAGO OFFICE........+++.- KARPEN BLDG, 


SCHENLEY HIGH SCHOOL 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
321 “Standard” fixtures 


EDWARD STOTZ, Pittsburgh Architect 
C. L. WOOLDRIDGE Supt. of Buildings 
W.N.SAUER PLUMBING CO. Plumbing Contractors 


GARDEN COURT APARTMENTS 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
70 built-in baths and 349 other “Standard” fixtures 


FRANK L. MELINE Architect and Builder 
R. LL: HINCKEBY-CO: Plumbing Contractors 


UNION ARCADE 
PITTSBURGH 
1096 “Standard” fixtures 


F, J. OSTERLING, Pittsburgh Architect 
GEO, H. SOFFEL CO., Pittsburgh Plumbers 
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The Ever-Present Guardian 


Day and night, year in and year out, the faithful Won 
Duprin Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches stand ready to 
answer the call to service—ready to clear the way for 


the panic-stricken crowd— ready to respond instantly to 


the feeble touch of the child or invalid. 


The safety of human lives is not to be passed over lightly. Disastrous 
fires and resulting panic in schools, theaters and hospitals have wiped 
out hundreds of lives—and will, no doubt, be responsible for many more. 


But they can be avoided — by installing exit devices of known merit, 
devices that have been “through the mill’’ and have never failed — 


Von Du prin 


Trade Mark*Reg. U. S. Pat. Office. No. 85021 p U.S. and Can, 


Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 


They are standard the world over. Everywhere, leading school, hos- 
pital and theater architects specify Won Duprin’s exclusively because 
they have found them “ best by test.” 


Won Muprin devices act instantly, unfailingly, on 
the slightest push or pull on the cross bar. Nothing to 
get out of order. They are as safe after years of 
service as the first day they are installed. Even with 
all springs removed they operate perfectly. 


‘Won Duprin devices are shipped ready for installa- 
tion. No change or adjustments necessary on the job. 


Our service department is at your disposal 


Write for Catalog 12-F or see Sweet’s Catalog 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CoO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
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fies lack of a Stanley Garage 
Door Holder may mean not 
merely a bent mud guard, or a 
shattered wind shield, but even 
more serious damage. 


The Stanley Garage Door Holder 


is a wrought steel arm which locks 
the door open while the car is en- 
tering or leaving the garage and 
prevents damage to the car and 
occupants. 


STANLEY 


is made to withstand hard service. 


Heavy doors don’t sag and bind 
when they swing on Stanley Butts 


and Hinges. 


Fingers are not wrenched and 
squeezed when Stanley Latches and 
Pulls are provided because they are 
well proportioned and have ample 
hand space. 


And bolts don’t stick and refuse to 
operate as they should, if they bear 


a Couey trade-mark, because Stanley Bolts are made right. 


Stanley Hardware is a necessity for the modern garage. Specify Stanley. 
Write for booklet giving complete description of this standard equipment. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New York 


Chicago 


100 Lafayette St. NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U. S.A. 73 East Lake St. 
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“KILLENWORTH” 


(shown below) the home of George D. Pratt, at 
Glen Cove, L. I., is what it is largely because of the 


EXCELSIOR WIRE LATH 


used in its construction. The outside walls are sturdy, heavy, well put 
up. Of equally good construction are the inside walls, the base of which 


is Excelsior Wire Lath. 


This is an exceedingly handsome residence, every item entering into its 
construction being high grade. It contains every modern improvement 
and is a monument to the judgment and efforts of the architects, 
Trowbridge and Ackerman, as well as the contractor, Charles T. Wills. 


EXCELSIOR WIRE LATH is equally well suited for public buildings 
of magnitude or dwellings or buildings of the smallest size. 


Excelsior Wire Lath is a heavy woven fabric of cold-drawn steel wires. 
Has a strong even selvage that makes it easily handled and tied together. 
It is fire-retarding and makes walls of permanency. It can be had plain, 
japanned and galvanized. 


Complete information concerning Excelsior Wire 
Lath sent upon request. Ask for booklet L 


WRIGHT WIRE CO., WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A typical example of 
Guastavino Tile Construction—No Steel 


SOUTH CHURCH, NEW YORK 
CRAM, GOODHUE & FERGUSON, Architects 
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HE structural part of this ceiling and 
roof is typical Guastavino Tile Con- 
struction — No Steel. 


The interior may be finished in our Rumford 
Acoustic Tile or in any other desired finish. 


Guastavino Construction means prompt de- 
livery, saving in cost, and a better building. 


It may be that Guastavino Construction 
could be profitably employed in connection 
with work now in your office, or some 
project you have in mind for future 


development. 
R. GUASTAVINO CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
Interior View Showing Finished Ceiling 40 Court Street Fuller Building 
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The Second Church of Christ, Scientist, : NorgTHWESTERN 
Cleveland, Ohio; Frederic William is a short form of 
Seles Ieee specification for archi- 
triebinger, renitect. tectural Terra Cotta 


of superior quality 
“One of the wonder sights of Euclid 
Avenue,’ a prominent Clevelander re- 
cently termed it. 


The fine points of this design, both as to 
mass and detail, were brought out to a 
nicety by the use of “Northwestern” Old 
Ivory Terra Cotta. 


THE NoRTHWESTERN TERRA CoTTA Co. 
CHICAGO 
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Atlantic Terra Cotta 


A BUILDING material as old as 
civilization and as up-to-date as a 
skyscraper—.that is Terra Cotta. 
The most modern development of 


SSSR 


SS 


this ancient architectural medium is 


ATLANTIC TERRA COTTA, 
a building material that combines | 
economy with artistic effect and dur- 


ability with all the advantages of | 


AANA 


Ornament and color. 


SO 


SS 


Atlantic Terra Cotta Company 
1170 Broadway, New York Z 
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NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 
752 Federal St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me your new booklet on Industrial Hous- 
ing (Bulletin 172). 
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Better Industrial Housing 


The use of inflammable material in the construc- 
tion of workingmen’s houses is fast becoming an 
obsolete method. 

It has been proven that such homes are only 
temporary, and, while they last, a source of endless 
repairs and maintenance expense. 

In sharp contrast to the old-style workingmen’s 
villages, consisting of long monotonous rows of 
tumble-down shacks, are the present-day industrial 
developments. 

Permanent homes are being built on well-planned 
allotments. Many of these homes are built of 
NATCO Hollow Tile. 


With the use of NATCO these homes are fire- 
safe and weatherproof. 


NATCO needs no painting or repairs. 


The big units lay up rapidly in a wall, thus effect- 
ing quite a saving in labor. 


Our new Booklet on Industrial Housing (Bulletin 172) is 
just off the press. It contains photographs of several big 
NATCO developments together with floor-plans of a few houses. 


Clip and mail the coupon at once. 


NATIONAL FIRE: PR@FING: COMPANY 


752 Federal Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Workingmen’s Houses 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Sparrows Point, Maryland 


Architects 
Bissel ¢& Sinkler 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


One of four cottage rows, 
30' x 250', 10 apartments 
each, 6 rooms, stair hall 
and bath, 


In this development there 
are also 30 double houses, 
each having 6 rooms, stair 
hall and bath. 


Ten rows of shacks, ten 
1-room apartments to the 
row, are also provided as 
quarters for colored labor. 


All these houses are of 
8x5x12"' Natco Hollow Tile 
furnished and erected by 
the National Fire Proof- 
ing Company. 
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There’s a Place for Tile in Every 


Job on Your Boards 


HE field of tile is un- 
limited. Whether you 
plan residence, office build- 
ing, shop, garage, public 
house, factory or institution 
—tile may be used to 
advantage. 


Its appropriateness 1s 
equally extensive. It not 
only serves practically, but 
offers opportunities for any 
decorative treatment. For 
thousands of years the 
creators of the world’s 
architectural triumphs have 
considered it worthy of 
their best efforts. 


Its beauty, utility and 
adaptability to a wide range 
of service make it the 
material of universal pos- 
sibilities. 


eI 
ated Tile Manufacturers Yy <= 


Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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MERICA is called upon to conserve her re- 
sources that she may prosecute the war 
with all her strength. Yet, in no period 

of our development, has there been a greater de- 
mand for new and enlarged manufacturing build- 
ings and houses for armies of workmen. In 
providing these buildings, architects will observe 
true economy and work with the Government if 
they secure the utmost value for every dollar 
spent. It is not economy to employ extravagant 
building means, or materials that are laboriously 
prepared by ancient methods —to do so to-day 
is a waste of money. 

Neither should we forget that buildings con- 
structed now must endure for years afterward. 
If in a short-sighted moment only temporary and 
poorly constructed buildings are provided, they 
will remain a standing protest in later years to 
false economy and needless waste. 


Architectural terra cotta meets all demands for 
present construction. It is scientifically and speedily 
manufactured, involving no waste. It is moderate in 
cost and the use of simple repeating ornaments gives to 
any building that architectural character which insures 
its remaining permanently desirable. 


The above illustration shows an inexpensive and 
effective use of ornamental terra cotta at the caps 
of wall piers. Wm. T. Fanning, Architect. 


CONKLING-ARMSTRONG 
TERRA COTTA COMPANY 


Main Office and Works 
Wissahickon Avenue and Juniata Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Branch Offices: Baltimore, 804 Law Building; Pittsburgh, 345 
Fourth Avenue ; Washington, 234 Woodward Building ; Boston, 
E. Stanley Wires Co., 120 Boylston Street 
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The Winkle 


Terra Cotta Company 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Manufacturers of 


Architertural 
Orrra Cutta 


In All Colors and Finishes 
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Sayre & Fisher Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Fine Pressed 
Front Brick 


Of Various Shades, Plain and Moulded 
Special Colors Made to Order 


Also Superior Enameled Brick 
Several Colors 


Repressed and Harvard Red Brick, Hard 
Building Brick, Fire Brick and Hollow Brick 


OFFICE: 261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
CORNER WARREN STREET 


WORKS: SAYREVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION 
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LAUTER BUILDING, NEWARK, N. J. 


JOHN H. and WILSON L. ELY, Architects 
E. M. WALDRON & CO... . Builders 
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BOVE the store front lintels, the Lauter 
Building and the small building adjoin- 

ing on the right are entirely faced with 
““SOUTH AMBOY’”?’ matte glazed 


‘Terra Cotta of cream shade. 


Since the erection of the Lauter Building, 
three (3) commercial structures have been 
built directly adjoining to the left, the 
facades of which are all of glazed Terra 
Cotta of our manufacture. 
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THE LAUTER PIANO 
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H. R. Heinicke, Incorp. 


147 FOURTH AVENUE 


New York City 
Perforated Radial Brick 


Chimneys 


Branch Offices 
Chicago - - - = Webster Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. - Drexel Building 
Boston, Mass. - : - - 141 Milk Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 208 American Trust Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 821 Hume-Mansur Bldg. 
New Comerstown, Ohio 


The South Amboy Terra Cotta Co. 


150 Nassau Street, New York South Amboy, N. J. 
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Beauty and Durability of 


“American” 
Enameled 
Brick 


Combine to impress both Architect and Owner of 
its exceptional adaptability to either interior or exterior 
finish. 
Lustrous in Finish 

Impervious to Moisture 


Rich in Shade and Color 
Standard or Special Shapes 


Architects have ever found “ American” Enameled 
Brick reliable. Used exteriorly it has stood almost 
every climatic test; interiorly, it has met the most 
extreme demands. 

Write on your letterhead for miniature samples. 

Write us concerning your especial wants. We will meet them. 


cAmerican Enameled Brick & Tile 
Company 


“ Manufacturers of Enameled Brick Exclusively ” 


52 Vanderbilt Ave. New York 
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Trimmed with 


matte cream 


A. Woerner, Architect 
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We would like to place in your 


“DORIC® 
“GOTHIC” 


STIPPLED FACE BRICK 


This new and beautiful texture is 
fully considered in our brochure, 


THE ART OF STIPPLING#a 
copy of which awaits your request. 


WESTERN BRICK COMPANY 
DANVIELE #0: gametes 


SISSON 


BOOK OF DESIGNS 
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office samples of 


ILLINOIS 


s SONIA . 


for SMALL. HOUSES 


HIS book contains forty-five de- 

signs showing careful study of the 
small house problem. They are 
planned for lots having a frontage of 
30 feet and estimated to not exceed 
$4,000 in cost. The material for 
which they are designed to be exe- 
cuted in is texture face tile, requiring 
no outside stucco coating. Each de- 
sign is illustrated with pen and ink 
perspective and complete floor plans. 
The book is further amplified by 
practical illustrated articles dealing 
with the problem and offers many 
suggestions of value to architects. 


Price Fifty Cents, Postpaid 


Rogers and Manson Company 


85 WATER STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Buchanan & Gilder 
General Contractors 
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Sanguinett & Staats 
Architects 
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All trim, including 
columns and main 
cornice, executed in 
New Jersey’s Special 
Pink Granite, No. 2695 
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Lamar County Court House, Paris, Texas 


THE-NEW-JERSEY*-TERRA-COTTA: COMPANY 
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Rey aeae Reds 


offer countless possibilities for the 
creation of beautiful country houses. 
No other material so successfully 
lends itself to harmonious combination 
with natural surroundings as brick. It 
is, furthermore, not limited to one archi- 
tectural style, but is equally appropriate 
for all. KEYSTONE REDS are made 
in many wonderful shades and will not 
discolor under severe weather conditions. 
Their superior qualities commend them 
to the discriminating architect. 
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Samples will be sent upon request 


KEYSTONESCLAYsPRODUGISZ@O: 
GREENSBURG, PA. 
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THE: ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


THE OLDEST PENCIL FACTORY ~ 


EXPERIENCE 


If “practice makes perfect,” surely, nearly sixty 
years’ experience in pencil making should produce 
a perfect product. We offer the architect, en- 
gineer and draftsman a pencil with a lead that is 
smooth, durable and accurately graded. 


Ask your stationer for the 


Van Dyke Drawing Pencil 


(Symbol of Quality) 
In 16 degrees — 6B softest to 8H hardest 


Hexagon — Yellow Polish 
Gold Medal Panama-Pacific Exposition 


| EBERHARD FABER New York 
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TWELVE OLD: HOUWSis 
WEST of CHESAPEAKE BAY 


A BOOK OF MEASURED DRAWINGS AND VIEWS 
By ADDISON F. WORTHINGTON 


HIS book contains a fine selection of the 

smaller plantation houses of the early south- 

ern colonies and presents valuable inspiration 
for the design of small country houses. 


There are twenty-five plates, 81 x 11 inches, printed on 
one side of heavy paper, accompanied by a short introductory 
text. Each house is shown by a full page photographic 
view and a measured drawing of the principal elevations 
reproduced at actual scale. The picturesque handling of 
chimneys, grouping of dormers and silhouette of gables 
make these houses in many ways the most interesting of 
early American architecture. 


This monograph is uniform in size and style with our 
previous publications on Colonial work — ‘Interiors of 
Old Homes in Salem and Vicinity” and ‘“ Old Colonial 
Brick Houses of New England.” Bound in heavy paper. 
Sent postpaid to any address in the United States or Can- 
ada upon receipt of price — $1.00. 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


Architectural Publishers 


85 WATER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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HARDENS 


The Preserver of 
Concrete 
“ANTI-HYDRO’” is truly the preserver 


of concrete. Forin one operationand ata single 
cost it both hardens and waterproofs cement 
mixtures integrally, permanently and absolutely. 


“ ANTLHYDRO” 


factory results are always assured. 
to use that 


Zit] GOSTS LESS TO PUT 1 IN THAN 
TO LEAVE IT OUT” 

Since 1904 prominent architects have indorsed 

‘““ANTI-HYDRO™ by repeatedly specifying and using 


it on their most important work. 


is so easy to use that satis- 


It is so economical 


Details and list of installations gladly sent upon 
request 


ANTI-HYDRO WATERPROOFING CO. 
Singer Bldg.,N.Y. Laboratory, Newark, N. J. 


And Principal Cities 


Ask your dealer for WINSOR & NEWTON’S 


“MANDARIN” Waterproof Ink 


in the following colours 


Carmine Violet 
Vermilion Raw Sienna 
Scarlet Burnt Sienna 
Orange Brick Red 
Yellow Russet 
Green Sepia 
Viridian Neutral Tint 
Cobalt Indigo 
Ultramarine Indian Ink 


‘*Mandarin” Black 


Prussian Blue 


Put up in 


NS 5 | | $4.20 
GF PY ct a 
Pr orausnts | 


114 oz. 
bottles 


We can also supply you with the ‘‘ Mandarin” Black, Ultra- 
marine, Carmine, and Viridian in the following sized bottles: 
8 oz. (half pt.) $1.40 ea. 16 oz. (pt.) $2.80 ea. 32 oz. (qt.) $5.60 ea. 


WINSOR & NEWTON INC., 31 East 17th St., New York 
A Colour Chart upon Request 
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MQ AX 
RONRKS 


A Pencil 
Directs the 
Biggest Battles 


It directs the building of 
skyscrapers; the construction 
of bridges; the making of a 
piston rod. It is the valued 
friend of men who know 


and do. 
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the master drawing pencil” 


is a dependable friend. It 
does not interrupt thought 
by breaking or tearing the 
paper. The harder leads will 
not deface plans by smudg- 
ing. In all 17 degrees the 
leads are strong, responsive 
and even in tone. 


“The master drawing penctl’’ is 
the close friend of men who do 
Jinished work and who pride them- 
selves on doing the best work. 


Write us on your letter head for 
full-length samples of your favor- 
ite degrees. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Dept. 224-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


/ DIXON'S BEST WHITE N2352 


Writer white on eet A 
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OPEN LETTER TO ARCHITECTS 


Gentlemen : 


N seeking to work with you so as to carry out your wishes for Roofing Tiles 

that are different, we have succeeded, to some extent at least, in producing 
what has been called by one Architect of distinction, —a new material. This effort 
has carried us far afield from our regular run and from stock materials. 


In TEXTURE, FORM and COLOR these tiles are wholly distinctive, and have 
received the rather enthusiastic approval of those Architects who have had oppor- 
tunity to inspect these goods and who have the clientele that permits their use. 


We wish to emphasize, in passing, that this material is exclusive in character and 
price and should be considered only on work where cost is a less consideration 
than results. 


As indicative of the class of buildings upon which our ‘‘SPECIAL ”’ Roofing Tiles 


have been used, we name the following: 


Mr. A. G. MILBANK’S BUILDINGS, Huntington, L. I. 
Architects, Messrs. Howells & Stokes, New York, N. Y. 
QUADRANGLE CLUB HOUSE, Princeton, N. J. 
Architect, Mr. Henry O. Milliken, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. GERARD LAMBERT’S RESIDENCE, Princeton, N. J. 
Architect, Mr. H. T. Lindeberg, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. CHANDLER-TUCKER’S RESIDENCE, Cleveland, O. 
Architect, Mr. F. B. Meade, Cleveland, O. 
Mr. C. H. McCormick’s RESIDENCE, Lake Forest, Jil. 
Architects, Messrs. Richard E. Schmidt, Garden & Martin, Chicago, I11. 
Mr. A. J. LICHSTERN’S RESIDENCE, Glencoe, Il. 
Architect, Mr. Arthur Heun, Chicago, IIl. 
Mr. JAMES BAILEY’S RESIDENCE, Zanesville, O. 
Architect, Mr. Abram Garfield, Cleveland, O. 
Mr. W. P. CooKE’s RESIDENCE, Buftalo, N.Y. 
: Architect, Mr. F. B. Meade, Cleveland, O. 
Mr. 8S. L. MAy’s RESIDENCE, Evansville, Ind. 
Architect, Mr. G. C. Burroughs, Cincinnati, O. 
Mr. GAIL THOMPSON’S RESIDENCE Coronado Beach, Cal. 
Architects, Messrs. Richard E. Schmidt, Garden & Martin, Chicago, II. 
Mr. MORSE ELy’s RESIDENCE, Lake Forest, I]. 
Architect, Mr. H. C. Dangler, Chicago, IIl. 
Mr. O. E. FOSTER’S RESIDENCE, Lake View, N. Y. 
Architects, Messrs. Mann & Cook, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mr. B. W. LAMSON’sS RESIDENCE, Cincinnati, O. 


Architect, Mr. G. C. Burroughs, Cincinnati, O. 


Whenever you have work of the character referred to above, and wish something 
SPECIAL for the roof, kindly advise us, and if we cannot show you what you 
want in texture and color, we will seek to work out your ideas in a tangible, 
satisfactory form. 


Very respectfully yours, 
LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. 


104 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO} MILL. 
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E are privileged to print in this issue a number 

of letters from representative members of the 
profession on a question we consider of the utmost 
‘importance at the present time, ‘‘ In What Manner 
and By What Means Can the Practice of Architecture 
be Developed in Order to Win a Larger Recogni- 
tion?’’ Present circumstances are being seized 
upon by engineers as an opportunity to displace 
the architect, and through the extreme short-sight- 
edness of Government officials in disregarding 
the architect’s rightful claim, events are fast shap- 
ing themselves toward this end. No one questions 
the ability of the engineering profession to secure 
sound construction and to devise means of over- 
coming special difficulties or to administer large 
operations successfully. These duties are dis- 
tinctly engineering ones, and are being well per- 
formed ; but it does not follow from this fact that the 
engineer can assume the whole duty of building and 
be equally successful with it. He cannot, and in 
those instances where he has attempted it, the results 
have proved that he cannot. The architect through 
his special talent and training is alone able to see 
all sides of a problem in a big, constructive way, 
and the ability to combine beauty with utility, which 
is a duty to the public incumbent on all builders, can 
only be found in the architect. If the present hyste- 
ria for speed of construction and enormous floor area 
in buildings is continued 
with no thought for ap- 
pearance or suitability of 
location, we are certain 
that the error will be appar- 
ent to all in due time ; but 
it is still quite unnecessary 
that these structures should 
be erected to be a perpetual 
reminder of our folly. 

It is indeed a serious mo- 
ment for the profession, 
and we hope that our 
efforts may be instrumen- 
tal in drawing attention to 
conditions, and that we 
may receive expressions of 
opinion from all in the 
profession who have given 
thought to the subject, and 
have suggestions to offer 
for meeting the situation. 


HE Architectural 
League of New York 
has in this year’s exhibi- 
tion made a commendable 


HE EDITORS FORUM 


Fireplace End of Living Room 
House of W.E. Atwood, Esq., East Gloucester, Mass. 


Cram & Ferguson, Architects 
(See Gothic Detail Plate) 
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move in the direction of securing a larger attention 
from the public, and the record of attendance and in- 
terest taken by the New York daily press prove the 
effort has met with success. The exhibition was ar- 
ranged from the standpoint of the layman’s interest 
and naturally differs greatly from the character of 
architectural exhibits that has come to be regarded as 
standard. The purpose of an exhibition, however, is 
an educational one and we are glad to see that fact so 
frankly recognized by the League and hope that its 
example may prove an inspiration to other architec- 
tural societies who are engaged in carrying on simi- 
lar work in other large cities. 


HE subject of the Gothic detail plate in this issue 

was selected to illustrate the use of simple Gothic 
forms for residential work. The Gothic precedent is 
generally associated with ecclesiastical or other large 
structures, but it has many admirable qualities suita- 
ble for simpler work which are well shown in this plate. 
The illustration on this page shows the side of the 
room opposite to that illustrated with the drawing. 


UR April issue will be devoted entirely to the 
subject of Industrial Housing. There is no 
need to emphasize the importance of this problem to 
architects. They must take a very active part in its 
development if we are to secure the benefits so sorely 
needed. The various as- 
pects of the whole problem 
—economic and social, ar- 
chitectural, constructional 
and financial — will receive 
extended treatment by ex- 
perts in the respective 
fields, and a representative 
selection of the most suc- 
cessful housing develop- 
ments completed to date 
will be fully illustrated. 
Because of devoting all 
our pages to this problem, 
we will of necessity post- 
pone to our May issue the 
final instalments of Mr. 
Hopkins’ article, ‘* Prisons 
and Prison Building,’’ and 
Mr> Kimbail’s> = The De- 
velopment of American Ar- 
chitecture.’’ We will also 
feature in that issue a num- 
ber of other interesting 
rephes on the important 
question of the proper 
recognition of architecture. 
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Lf &F eto. SR a et : 
ube ard of Quality inBric 
RCHITECTS are at all times wel- 
come to the exhibits at our various 
offices. We are especially desirous 
that every architect should know our 
capacity for service. 


We interpret service to mean not only 
prompt and efficient handling of orders, 
but a wide variety of product and the 
co-operation by our experts in the sub- 
ject of bond, mortar joint, and color 
scheme of the wall texture. A visit to 
any of our offices will give the architect a 
clearer conception of how Hy-tex service 
may serve him. 


Send for the *‘ Hy-tex Brick Catalog’’ 
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In What Manner and By What Means 
Can the Practice of Architecture be Developed in Order 


to Win a Larger Recognition? 


HE recent momentous changes in the world’s 

activities have not taken place without leaving 

an impression on the architectural profession. 
The war has called upon all with a suddenness and 
reality which few comprehended possible a_ short 
while ago; but the services of many agencies have 
not yet been fully employed, and of these, none 
needs more spirited defense and assertion of its true 
position in the complex and changing affairs of to- 
day than the profession of architecture. Architects 
have for many years been fulfilling the duties en- 
trusted to them in a commendable manner, and the 
last few decades have seen great strides in our resi- 
dential, civil, and ecclesiastical architecture. Some 
of the greatest building achievements of all time 
have taken place in the United States and due in the 
largest measure to the abilities of architects. 

When our Government entered the war and began 
preparations on a large scale for its prosecution, it 
was thought quite naturally that the achievements 
of the architectural profession would be an appre- 
ciated guiding post and that the preparation of the 
Government’s building plans would be placed in the 


Editors, The Architectural Forum: You ask: In what 
manner and by what means can the practice of architec- 
ture be developed in order to win a larger recognition ? 

Let us begin with some sort of understanding as to 
the duties and functions of the architect and then in- 
quire if the architect is living up to his obligations, and 
so showing himself to be worthy of a further confidence 
than is now reposed in him by a willing public. It would 
seem to go without saying that if the architect is to hold 
a field against some other branch or profession, he should 
be more efficient and more proficient in a given line than 
is his rival. Should any other be able to render higher 
service in a certain field than does the architect, there is 
no room in that field for the architect, and he should 
not, and the public need not, worry as to his limited 
recognition therein. The closest competitor of the 
architect to-day (except, perhaps, the other architect) 
is the engineer, and the next in order is the decorator. 
Can the engineer design better industrial and commer- 
cial structures than can the architect? Can the deco- 


hands of architects. Were they? No. Engineers 
and contractors who furnished the ““ know how ’’ were 
given precedence, while architects were dismissed as 
visionary artists. 

This recent trend of affairs has served to awaken 
architects to a realization that: the nature of their 
profession is unknown or misunderstood by the ma- 
jority of the public. The results of this lamentable 
lack of knowledge are now clearly evident. 

Asa journal enjoying the support and confidence 
of the great majority of the architects of the country, 
THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM considers it a privilege 
and duty to solicit expressions of opinion from repre- 
sentative members of the profession on this question 
of the moment. 

We have no thought that the replies to the above 
question will bring out the solution of the whole prob- 
lem; but we confidently hope their publication will 
stimulate an expression of constructive thought that 
will lead to the adoption of means insuring a wider 
recognition of the art of architecture and the high 
capabilities of the men engaged in its practice. 

THE EDITors. 


rating company furnish more tasty interiors and more 
stylish exteriors than can the architect? If so, these 
fields are theirs and not the architect’s. But can they, 
the engineer and decorator, so plan and design ?—not 
if the architect isa real architect, a considerable portion 
of the unenlightened public to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. The real architect can and does put into his product 
a basic element necessary to the larger life which neither 
of these others can in the very nature of things supply. 
Could the engineer solve his problem in the spirit of 
beauty, he would cease to be an engineer and become an 
architect. Could the decorator feel beneath the super- 
ficial cloaking and touch the skeleton of the structure he 
would cease to decorate, he, too, would become an archi- 
tect. It is the prime duty of the architect so to plan 
and design that his structure shall function for use and 
beauty — not for modified use and superficial ornament, 
but for inherent practicability and beauty. The sooner 
the public is brought to an understanding of this the 
better for the public, and the sooner will the architect 
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receive that larger recognition which under such condi- 
tions should be his. 

A larger recognition is not bound up in the acts of the 
architect alone, but in the attitude of the public, and 
ways and means of reaching that public must be con- 
sidered. Among these ways and means must be counted 
the influence of the architect’s devotion to his ideals as 
exerted through its materialized expression. Let the 
architect for a while seek beauty. unadorned — not struc- 
ture unbeautified, but beauty unadorned and set up for 
public contemplation the results of that search. The 
public will feel an influence frequently enough exerted, 
and the appeal will reach all types of minds in a highly 
ramified society —and reach beneficently. The prob- 
lem of to-day should be solved in present-day manner, 
and the solution should be made appealing and attrac- 
tive. Each individual can be made to realize that hecan, 
and how he can, express himself, and that will put an 
end in the field of design to the bane of the real archi- 
tect’s existence — period architecture. The public will 
come to realize that period architecture means just what 
it says: that that architecture has come to a full stop — 
that itis dead! To the real architect already has come 
this realization —that, in a measure, makes him real. 
Both architect and public must grow up into this and 
into a further realization, beginning in infancy and be- 
ginning in the cottage and the “‘ flat,’’ as well as in the 
palace and the “‘apartment.’’ The infant should open 
his eyes upon surroundings in which good proportions 
and harmonious colors are elemental in the structure 
and furnishings. The dweller in the cottage should be 
reared to an appreciation of the dignity which inheres 
in simple beauty or in beautiful simplicity and so, also, 
should the dweller in the palace. Both should be taught 
that beauty resides in the form and color rather than in 
the comparative costliness of the material from which 
the form is shaped; that harmonious and expressive 
combinations of inexpensive materials are more beauti- 
ful and more satisfying in the sum-total of human happi- 
ness than are discordant agglomerations of the richest 
substances. This philosophy should be learned and 
taught by a profession which would seek to win a larger 
recognition. 

Educating the public and the architect in the philoso- 
phy of correct living and thinking, of estimating the 
real values of life, may be made a means of creating 
a mutual sympathy and understanding between public 
and architect, and of gaining for the architect that larger 
recognition which it is assumed by many, perhaps from 
the architect’s own attitude, that he is earnestly seek- 
ing. It need not be taken as a foregone conclusion, how- 
ever, that every one on this planet will receive his just 
deserts, though that is no reason that a man (or a pro- 
fession) should not strive to make himself worthy of the 
highest. 

Is the attitude of the architectural profession, as ex- 
pressed by its acts in certain localities, one of arrogating 
to itself rights and demanding recognition? And is a 
certain restlessness and a feeling of injured innocence, 
which apparently is lying near the surface in some 
quarters, due to an inner consciousness that those rights 
are not freely granted nor the recognition fully be- 


stowed? Has the licensing in certain localities of archi- 


tects to practise been demanded by the public? Not 
altogether! Has the move been entirely an altruistic 
one on the part of the profession which brought it about? 
Few thinkers will grant it! There are better ways of 
protecting the public and gaining recognition for the 
architect than this. Police regulation will protect the 
public against the incompetent builder; while state reg- 
istration can be made to give all necessary official recog- 
nition to an architect who has demonstrated his skill 
and efficiency through accomplished works and other- 
wise. Beyond that, the recognition which an architect, 
and through him the profession, may justly be entitled 
to and gain must come through his own individual atti- 
tude toward his work and the value of the service he has 
rendered the community. Recognition by the public 
should follow only, and in direct ratio to, service ren- 
dered the public. Until an individual or a profession 
has rendered service in higher degree than has another, 
neither individual nor profession should demand recog- 
nition in higher degree than has been bestowed upon 
that other; and until definite and valuable service has 
been rendered, the community, that is the public, is not 
beholden to bestow any meed of recognition whatsoever. 

As a matter of fact, is there not to-day, due to a lack 
of analytical power and close observation on the part of 
the public, a greater meed of recognition bestowed on 
the architect than his productions would seem to war- 
rant? Humanity is so constituted that there are friends 
of whatever foible and followers of whatever fallacy, 
and so recognition is indiscriminately bestowed. But to 
win the recognition of the judicious, the architect must 
cast out his spirit of camouflage and himself appear 
through works which are what they seem to be. Then, 
and only then, will he be recognized at his true worth — 
and that is all that he or his profession should desire or 
expect. 


Chicago, Jan. 26, 1918. IrvinG K. POND. 


Editors, The Architectural Forum; Lack of recognition 
of the architect is due to the fact that notwithstanding 
his constant employment by individuals, firms, corpora- 
tions, and public authorities, his work is not generally 
understood. Because he works with and through others, 
his general control of the whole, and the difficulty of his 
task, are not understood. 

Any one interested in building who has been in Wash- 
ington during the past year cannot but be struck by 
the attitude of the Government in regard to architects. — 
Alone of all those who undertake building operations, 
the Government of the United States, the greatest of all 
builders, has failed generally in the past to employ archi- 
tects, and now, in this crisis of emergency building, has 
not made full use of the men who are fitted by training 
to help, but has turned largely to engineers for their 
building operations. 

No corporation and no private individual with a great 
and difficult building problem before it would have 
thought of such procedure. It may be of value to try to 
see what has caused this attitude. 

The building activities of the Government have been 
largely centered in the Treasury Department, and here 
one branch of the department is the office of the Super- 
vising Architect. This man, with an office force as large 
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or larger than that of the busiest architect in the coun- 
try, receives a salary equivalent to what any fairly com- 
petent architect would expect to earn after a few years 
of practice. It follows that a first-rate man is not avail- 
able and so this, the largest office in the country, is run 
by a man who is measured by his salary. If there were 
great power, authority, and prestige attached to the 
place, the salary might not be the measure, but there is 
none. This has not tended to advance architecture in 
the estimation of the public. 

Some years ago the Congress, convinced of the inade- 
quacy of this organization to do really good work, au- 
thorized the employment of architects, and, while the 
Tarsney Act was in force, the Government had the ser- 
vices of good men and got good buildings. For once the 
United States Government had work done which could 
rank with the work done for our leading bankers and 
merchants, and for enlightened states and cities. The 
Tarsney Act was repealed, and once more the unwieldy 
office of the Supervising Architect, with its low salaried 
head, is attempting to do the building for the United 
States Government. 

In actual practice even so simple an architectural 
proposition as an office building for the Interior Depart- 
ment was deemed too difficult, and an architect was 
called in to help; and, again, when the Treasury itself 
wanted more office space, an architect was called in, so 
that the Government is definitely recognizing the field of 
usefulness of the architect. 

Outside of the Treasury the other building work of the 
Government has been largely in the Army and Navy — 
barracks, dwellings, hospitals, etc. Here each depart- 
ment had its engineers and had grown accustomed to 
believe that engineers could build anything. One is 
familiar with the ugly buildings of brick which are their 


_ work, and which might be excused if they had proved to 


be good plans, and cheaply built, but generally they are 
neither. The crowning monstrosity is such a building 
as the granite jailin the Portsmouth yard — ostentatious, 
costly, and hideous. Yet it is still generally thought 
that engineers can build anything. 

It is then and now a question as to whether an engi- 
neer or an architect is the best one to do building opera- 
tions, great or small, simple or complicated. 

Let us attempt first to determine what the most com- 
plicated and difficult building operations are. Take the 
great bridge over Hellgate. It is a question of study of 
conditions to determine the type of bridge, the position 
of piers, the foundations, the span, the details of the 
truss. Take as a comparison the New York Municipal 
building. This involves every engineering problem of 
foundations and steel, and in addition the most compre- 
hensive and detailed study of every department to occupy 
the building, the economical arrangement of the plan for 
the efficient execution of the work, corridors and ele- 
vators for service, and problems of heating, ventilation, 
power, electric service, and plumbing, and in addition to 
this that knowledge of design which makes it possible 
to weld this complete mass of detail into an harmonious 
whole. The first is simple compared with the second. 
The first is typically an engineering piece of work, the 
second is typically an architectural one. 

Or, to take more everyday comparisons, a manufactur- 


ing plant, or mill, and a hospital. The one requires the 
study of one unit or bay for certain requirements of light 
and for certain floor loads, and then the duplication, 
with perhaps modifications for special uses or loads of 
this bay —the study of heat, power, and its application 
and use. The other requires study of all the structural 
problems of the mill, and in addition study of all details 
connected with patients, nurses, doctors, and servants, 
details of operation, administration, and service. Again 
these must be coordinated, harmonized, and brought to 
a logical and therefore beautiful conclusion.. Again, 
the first is rather in the province of the engineer, while 
the latter is in that of the architect. The first is 
simple, the second is complicated. Moreover, it is to be 
noted that the architect could readily do the former, in- 
deed would consider it very easy ; whilethe engineer would 
find the latter very difficult if not impossible, because his 
engineering training has not taught him how to do it. 

Let the layman in any large center consider some of 
the important building operations of which he knows . 
and see whether without an architect such undertakings 
would have been possible. 

Put briefly, when it is a question of building, it is the 
simpler, less complex problems which the engineer 
solves; it isthe complex ones, often involving the engi- 
neers’ problems as well, which the architect handles. 
This might seem to make a claim for the architect of 
omniscience. Quite the contrary, the architect would be 
the first to admit that of all the varied sciences which 
come under his control and direction there is hardly one 
of which he is a master. His claim to being in fact 
what his title means, the master builder, is that he has 
knowledge of all the matters which enter into and make 
up the modern building, knows what the problems are 
and how they should be solved and who is best fitted to 
solve them. Many of the men he needs to help him will 
be in his own office force, — men who know more about 
construction, or about plumbing, or about steam boilers, 
or about design, than he does, — but often the men whose 
help he needs are outside his organization. It is obvious 
that no firm can afford to keep in their employ, as a sub- 
ordinate on a salary, the best structural or the best do- 
mestic engineer. An architect can, and probably will, 
have some men well trained in these lines for ordinary 
work ; but in complicated problems he will know just 
where to go to get the best advice, and he will get a 
structural engineer or a domestic engineer who is good 
enough to have his own force. The architect handles the 
big and complicated building operations, and he does this 
by coordinating all the various forces that are needed, and 
among these are the engineers. The engineer is neither 
trained by education nor fitted by experience to handle 
any building operations but the very simplest, and to add 
an architectural draftsman to his force is certainly not, 
for the owner, the equivalent of employing an architect. 

Under these circumstances one is forced again to in- 
quire why, in this great building emergency of the Gov- 
ernment, it is the engineers who have been called in. 
Put in the baldest way, it is because the public think 
engineers practical men and architects visionary. There 
are many reasons for this. One is that architecture, as 
a complex profession requiring executive ability of a very 
high order, is quite modern, a growth of two generations, 
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and the public holds to the 1870 idea of the architect. 
And another is that the simpler problems— warehouses, 
mills, and factories— have been done either without archi- 
tects or with a modern type, which has grown up in 
response to the demand, of engineers or mill architects. 
These men do the simpler (and, on a commission basis, 
the more profitable) class of work, and a type from which 
beauty has unfortunately and needlessly been elimi- 
nated. . They have performed these simple building 
operations thoroughly well— better, perhaps, than the 
architect has done his very difficult and complicated task — 
and have gained a reputation for business ability which 
is generally and rightly recognized, but overvalued. 
The architect could easily have done the mill, and the 
public does not readily appreciate this, nor the converse, 
that the engineer could not have done the architect’s 
task. If architects are to do the work for which their 
training and experience fits them, it is their part to let 
the public know what architects have done and are doing. 

On many sides now there is evidence that the Govern- 
ment appreciates the fact that there is work, vital to the 
success of the war, which architects can do, and an in- 
creasing use is being made by the Government of archi- 
tects. One has only to look over the list of architects in 
any great center of population to find name after name 
of men who are working here or abroad, in Army or in 
Navy, or in civil life, and in most cases doing professional 
work. 

England and France were comparatively slow to realize 
what especial help architects could give. We have been 
in the war hardly a year and the architects are already 
doing their part. There is much more that they can 
and undoubtedly will do, and the profession throughout 
the country can help by bringing home to its own com- 
munity an understanding of the particular work that the 
architect:can do better than any one else, and using their 
influence to see that these professional abilities are fully 
used. 

It would seem that the best way for the profession to 
win a larger recognition would be for the architects in 
each large center to make a definite effort to give to the 
newspapers popular articles on the notable buildings of 
that place, describing in a non-professional way what the 
architect had to do before his plans were ready to esti- 
mate, and how the work was conducted from that time on. 

Take New York, for example, a description of the Public 
Library, of the additions to the Museum, the story of 
some great hotel or good apartment house. These could 
be made very interesting reading and would give the 
reader, in most cases, a new idea of what an executive 
manager the architect is and must be. 


Boston, Mar. 5, 1918. R. CLipston STURGIS. 


Editors, The Architectural Forum: The question to 
which you have asked me to respond, ‘‘ /z what manner 
and by what means can the practice of architecture be de- 
veloped in order to win a larger recognition ?”’, is charac- 
teristic of the impatience of our day and generation ; 
one can hardly conceive that such a query would have 
been propounded in any of the other great periods of 
architectural activity. The truth is that our profession 
has not only outstripped, in its rapid development, the 
public upon whom we rely for appreciation, but in our 


progress we have to a certain degree lost touch with 
earth. <A thoughtful analysis of other times will reveal 
the architect as responding to a pressure exerted upon 
his faculties. by the movement of events in the society 
of which he was a part, and all architects reacting ina 
generally similar manner to that pressure; this response, 
this reaction, issued in Style. When, in any epoch, we 
find Style, we may be sure that certain prevailing public 
and private demands were met and satisfied ; the gen- 
eral uniformity, the family resemblance of its exemplars, 
are in themselves proof of this. 

It may be doubted whether architects of the present 
day in America are doing much more than making 
essays in the historic styles, experiments, models at full 
size, and in permanent materials; exercising joyously the 
skill and knowledge which have come to them in such 
abounding measure in less than a generation, and exer- 
cising them less with reference to the actual needs of 
the people for whom they build than to their own 
pleasure in doing a certain kind of thing which perhaps 
they have always longed to do when opportunity should 
offer. To complicate the situation, the element known 
as ‘“‘the taste of the client’’ is to be reckoned with; 
in the domestic field it is rarely an American house he 
wants — he dreams of an Elizabethan house or a French 
chateau or an Italian villa. When we add the predilec- 
tions of our more instructed clients to our own when we 
have a free hand to suggest the type, and multiply these 
by the normal volume of work done here, such confusion 
arises that it is difficult to discern the dominant trend 
if, indeed, there be any; and the profession suffers in 
this confusion by the lack of comprehension which en- 
sues and for which it is largely responsible — for the 
architect is usually able to lead his client along the path 
he wishes him to follow. There is thus no pressure ex- 
erted upon the architect by a general and quite uni- 
formly distributed taste—the product of that general 
agreement upon modes of life and thought which is the 
result and the mark of an homogeneous and ordered 
social state. 

Tastes abound—all sorts of tastes—this is to be 
expected inthe fluid condition of the elements of our 
civilization ; that these may interfuse in time and pro- 
duce Style the writer has no doubt. But let us give 
them time; let us be patient ; the growth of an art can- 
not be forced nor artificially stimulated ; it must have its 
roots in the soil and grow unconsciously, bending to this 
or the other influence until, gathering strength, it ma- 
tures and bends no more, and gradually dies to enrich 
again the soil from which it sprang. 

We architects are prone to be impatient with the build- 
ing public because we have outrun its comprehension of 
what we know. And this is hardly fair. There is a 
quality of the American public in which we should have 
more confidence —its common sense. Your client is no 
technician, he could not give you a reason; but take 
him by and large, if there is something wrong he is very 
sure to feel it. We yearn for “‘a larger recognition,’’ by 
which we may assume is meant also sympathetic under- 
standing. To be complete the understanding must be 
on both sides. Let us cease to regard our commissions 
as projéts and look upon them as human problems. Let 
us try to understand our public, analyze its fundamental 
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needs, and satisfy them worthily. Let us not disdain the 
thousand and one practical details which minister to 
that satisfaction. I wonder if we have the confidence of 
the public! I wonder if we have earned it! If we have, 
we have taken a long step on our side toward the recog- 
nition we desire so ardently. 

We have heard much about the education of the people 
in matters architectural. Poor things! They need it. 
And what are we to do while they are getting it and try- 
ing to catch up to us? Shall we mark time or shall we 
go on, in the rather self-absorbed and rapt way that has 
become our habit, or in another way which includes the 
study of our times and people? We must always lead, 
always be ahead of our public — but we must lead chiefly 
as interpreters, in the language of art, of the needs and 
aspirations of our national life. It is the skill shown by 
our great forerunners in translating social pressure into 
terms of architecture that has made them forever great. 
They spoke the language of their time; they did not 
stammer in alien tongues. Their immediate public was 
homogeneous, and its needs, its aspirations, its taste, 
easily discernible. 

Ours is a harder task; our public is being welded by 
the hammer of circumstance; listen as we may, the din 
of the forging of a nation deafens us. And we whisper 
or shout in the accents of England or of France, of Italy 
or of Greece, hoping to be understood. When we learn 
to speak in the new tongue that shall be American, 
showing its origins as a word contains its root, but 
American none the less, we shall be understood. For 
by that time our public will be American and our art 
will be American. But this will take time. I repeat, 
the growth of an art cannot be hurried —any more than 
can the growth of a nation. In the meantime we can 
only give the best that is in us, and if our profession 
does not win full recognition in this generation, the next 
may see it acclaimed. 


H. VAN BUREN MAGONIGLE. 
New York, Jan. 18, 1918. 


Editors, The Architectural Forum: It is of little im- 
portance, it seems to me, whether “‘ the practice of archi- 
tecture wins a larger recognition’’ or not. That is not 
what interests mankind. There is, however, another 
question that does, and one in which the pride and self- 
respect of our whole nation is deeply involved. It is: 
In what manner and by what means can architecture be 
developed in order to win a larger recognition? 

Unfortunately to too many practitioners, I will not say 
to too many architects, these questions are synony- 
mous, while in reality they are as far apart as the opposite 
poles. The practitioner is a business man, the architect 
is an idealist ; the former thinks of the size and value of 
his practice, the latter of the quality and influence of 
his work. And because you have overlooked this most 
important and vital distinction your investigation is, I 
fear, bound to bring out far less of real constructive 
value than if you had asked the question as I have re- 
vised it. As revised, it is a question of far-reaching 
importance to the American people, as well as to the 
profession. 

Architecture, it seems to me, must make a greater 
appeal before it can win a larger recognition. Archi- 
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tects themselves must have nobler thoughts, higher 
spirit, better principles, and finer vision—in fact, they 
must possess more talent, ardor, energy, and power to 
enable them to produce an appealing architecture. Pre- 
science is what is most needed now, and as a striking 
illustration of the lack of prescience and how that lack 
repels further recognition, let me give just one illus- 
tration. 

Some years ago a distinguished educator—a man 
whose life had been devoted to high ideals, a man justly 
venerated by hundreds of his own pupils, as well as by 
thousands of the most highly educated men and women 
of the English-speaking world — died. 

With commendable pride the university he long 
honored decided to erect a building to his memory, and 
with reasonable judgment the trustees of that univer- 
sity engaged the services of one of the most celebrated 
firms of architects in the United States to design it. So 
far so good; and in fairness to that orthodox firm [I 
must confess that I do not know what obstacles the 
university authorities may have subsequently thrown in 
its way, but I do know the building that these highly: 
trained men produced is as great a mockery as could 
well have been evolved had they conceived it with malice 
aforethought. But they did not, they simply put-the- 
job-thru-their-efficient-mill, sublimely unconscious of the 
fact that a commemorative monument was wanted. 
Why should they have given any personal thought and 
study toa building to go in the provinces? Their work 
is always monumental!, And as for studying the char- 
acter and achievements of the man in whose honor it 
was being erected, they never would have thought of 
that, were it to have been built on Mt. Olympus itself, 
since, from their point of view, deep sympathy and 
spiritual understanding have no place in the practice of 
architecture. 

Now this is not an exceptional case, nor is it, fortu- 
nately, the rule. But unhappily there are scores of re- 
ligious and secular buildings, to say nothing of scores 
of purely commemorative monuments still, alas! being 
turned out in this same swift, uninspired, cold, and love- 
less manner. Often, it is true, the technical excellence 
of such structures is above criticism, and, furthermore, 
as high-speed productions they may be admired, just as 
we may admire anything that is ‘‘ pulled off’’ or “ got-, 
ten away with ’’; but is that the way to woo the public? 
Is that the way to establish a lasting reputation? Is that, 
the way to gain confidence? I think not. I think it 
rather a naive confession of low ideals and business cun- 
ning. And, therefore, I would remind such practi- 
tioners, who are not architects in the higher sense, that, 


‘Man by himself is priced 
For thirty pieces Judas sold 
Himself, not Christ :’’ 


lines which vividly suggest a lesson, and that lesson is 
that sincerity of purpose is the first requisite in an archi- 
tect. He must believe, and then he must make others 
believe in him and his prescient dreams. To believe, he 
must have spiritual insight. He must be able to visual- 
ize not only the building that is wanted, but the effect 
it is expected to produce on the minds and hearts of all 
beholders, and after that, he must feel deeply and work 
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with intelligent sincerity to command the support that 
is necessary to carry out his prescient dreams. And 
thus, having convinced his clients, a larger recognition 
will come to him because it will then have been deserved. 

In short, I contend that so long as the profession, as a 
whole, has no ideals above practice, no ambition beyond 
supplying the merely practical necessities of the day, and 
so long as the intensive teaching of soulless design is the 
chief aim of our schools, so long, then, it cannot hope to 
win that larger recognition that an eager and responsive 
people would gladly lavish on it. But fortunately more 
and more architects are beginning to realize that our 
people have a genuine longing to be surrounded by 
structures that will give joyful expression to their thoughts 
and aspirations, and if some of our leading practitioners 
do not realize it yet and blindly persist in taking a superior 
and esoteric stand without attempting to get down to the 
beating heart of humanity; without trying to ennoble 
life by simplifying, dignifying, and glorifying the com- 
munities in which they practise ; and so long as others 
merely pander to the lowest commercial wants of clients 
too busy to be critical and discriminating, so long, then, 
will their poor buildings be denied the recognition real 
architecture has never failed to command. But I must not 
let this go without paying a tribute of respect to those who 
are headed in the right direction already ; to those self- 
sacrificing men, architects in the higher sense, who have 
not yet received the recognition they so richly deserve — 
ardent, far-seeing men, who are persistently fighting 
architectural anarchy with a desire to replace it by order 
and beauty. Thanks to them, it is my belief, that the 
flimsy, experimental, and wholly commercial building 
period is nearly over; thanks to them and to our vast 
wealth as a nation, it is my belief, that the next great 
building era is destined to be inthe United States. And 
therefore, in the interest ofa finer civilization, I venture 
to make the following suggestions: 

First: That we establish an unwritten rule to try and 
widen the line of cleavage between the mere practitioner 
and the sincere architect. 

Second: That we resolve to do better work and less 
work, always remembering that architecture itself is much 
more of an educational factor than preaching architecture; 
while a vast practice is, nine cases out of ten, the sign of 
commercial mediocrity. 

Third: That we begin to. study the tendency of the 
times and resolve to try and interpret the spirit of ideal- 
ism that has prompted America to enter the European 
war. 
Fourth: That we use our influence to have the history 
of architecture taught both in the public schools and to 
all delles-lettres scholars in every college and university, 
in order that architecture may become part of daily 
thought. 

Fifth: That we discourage the tasteless, flat minded 
man from entering the profession and especially from 
teaching architecture. 

Sixth: That we make an earnest effort to prevent 
those hard-working, underpaid architects, who teach in 
our schools of architecture, from becoming discouraged, 
by firing them, from time to time, with fresh enthusiasm. 

Seventh: That we demand of the daily press as strong, 
clear, searching, and fearless criticism of our own work 


as it bestows upon the work of musicians, authors, actors, 
and politicians. 

Eighth: That we work for the permanent establish- 
ment of town-planning commissions and art juries in 
every town and city where such commissions and juries 
do not already exist. 

Awaiting with interest what the other contributors 
may have to suggest, and trusting their views and rec- 
ommendations may be published over their own signa- 
tures, and not anonymously, I remain, Truly yours, 


Philadelphia, Jan. 31, 1918. ALBERT KELSEY. 


Editors, The Architectural Forum: In my opinion the 
first great step which architects should take to obtain a 
larger recognition for the practice of architecture would 
be to abandon for a more virile and aggressive policy the 
introspective habits which have grown upon the profes- 
sional organizations in recent years. I would not fora mo- 
ment advise any weakening of the ethical relations which 
have done so much to render architectural practice agree- 
able, nor is there any need to do so. Observance of the 
Canons of Ethics is the lubricant of professional rela- 
tions; to eliminate them would be to throw sand in the 
gears of progress. 

But in the recent years of comfortable well-being a 
tendency has grown up in the meetings of the Institute 
and its Chapters to dwell unduly upon minor points of 
professional practice, too much upon by-laws and standard 
documents, and the relation of the Chapters to the Insti- 
tute and not enough on the great questions of the rela- 
tions between the profession and the public. While 
every day is seeing a new raid on what architects have 
fondly imagined to be their own particular domain, made 
either by the engineers, or by interior decorators, or 
landscape artists, or contracting companies, it is too petty 
a business for the Institute to concern itself with chasten- 
ing the small-town practitioner who squares the local 
paper by inserting his card, or in debating the degree of 
crime of him who has slipped an innocent water color of 
a library into the hands of an overzealous board of trus- 
tees. While the architects have been saying, ‘‘ After 
you, my dear Alphonse,’’ to each other, certain pawky 
and hard headed engineers who care about as much for 
ethics as they would for an old cellar wall which might 
come in the way of their operations, have developed sell- 
ing organizations for plans, buildings, and all which are 
rapidly undermining the ground beneath the architects’ 
feet. Nobody orders a new sideboard while his house 
is on fire; but while the architects have been busy per- 
fecting a new standard contract which shall be more 
equitable for the suffering contractor, the latter has with- 
out consulting them gone ahead with his “‘cost plus”’ 
propaganda which absolutely assures him against loss, 
and shifts all the risk over on to the owner. 

It took the war to bring the country as a whole to see 
the dangers of its too easy-going acceptance of the cares 
and risks of national life, and to awaken it to the need 
of a prompt tightening up and revitalizing of all its mani- 
fold activities; and similarly there had to be a war to 
show architects what the Government thought of them 
when it wanted cantonments or naval bases built. To 
employ architects in these works apparently did not even 
enter the minds of those charged with the care of these 
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operations. ‘‘ Give us engineers,’ was the first cry, and 
landscape artists and builders took precedence over 
architects and were promptly promoted to positions of 
considerable importance. 

It was rather a shock, but much good will come of it if 
it shows architects that the value of their position in the 
community is an inheritance which, like other precious 
possessions, needs eternal vigilance to maintain intact. 

Already engineers are discovering that their profes- 
sional life contains more than mere application to slide 
rules and micrometers. A writer in /xdustrial Manage- 
ment for December, Mr. Charles M. Horton, voices the 
need of a broader humanity for their outlook, and his 
remarks, from which the following excerpt is taken, may 
well be taken to heart by architects: 

“Engineers are steadily moving into the forefront of 
the professions. This enviable position was once held by 
the clergy, then by the law, and then by medicine. Engi- 
neers now are having their turn, or soon will be having 
it. It is a responsible place in society. To lead, to 
guide —that isit. Therefore, bearing this tremendous 
responsibility, engineers should live cheek to jowl and 
elbow to elbow with society. Engineers should under- 
stand humanity, —its foibles, its weaknesses, its gov- 
erning sciences. Men in the profession should know 
something besides laws which have nothing to do with 
society as such. Mathematics never bred cats, for in- 
stance, though mathematics might at times be strained 
to keep count of the kittens; nor has chemistry or 
physics ever accounted for John’s red hair, when John’s 
father and mother both have raven locks.”’ 

Architects, it is true, are generally not famous as 
mathematicians, but neither are they, as a class, over 
distinguished as diagnosticians of human nature. The 
public does not demand superhuman accuracy from 
architects, neither does it ask for conscientiousness in 
business affairs beyond the average; but it absolutely 
will not stand for pedantry or self-consciousness, and 
it wants tangible results, wants them to be good, and 
wants them as quickly as it can get them. A recent 
writer in Architecture has dilated upon the necessity of 
good financial backing to enable a young architect to 
practise without income for the first five or ten years, 
living, presumably, meanwhile, in a style properly to 
impress prospective millionaire clients. A better propo- 
sition, in my opinion, would be for this architect to try 
to handle his first few clients’ business so well, mean- 
while studying their characters and desires, as to make 
of them automatic advertisers, without the expense of 
maintaining a William and Mary reception room, joining 
expensive clubs, or attempting any of the artistic camou- 
flage thought by some architects to be indispensable. 
Many a young architect who has secretly despised the 
vanity and crudely expressed ideas of a newly rich client 
has thereby thrown away a priceless opportunity to 
study the qualities of hard sense and broadness of view 
which have not only contributed to that very client’s 


financial success, but have endeared him to other prac- . 


tical men of affairs. 

To harmonize artistic design with the constructive 
side of the architect’s work is the one most insurmount- 
able difficulty of our profession ; to combine both with a 
broad and human sympathy with the varying elements 


of human nature which form a modern community, 
ought to be the aim of the profession, both individually 
and collectively. Let architects cherish and keep alive 
above all things that first enthusiasm of their early 
student days, — 

‘“ The morning drum call on my eager ear 

Thrills unforgotten yet.”’ 

Let them realize that they are living in the greatest and 
most critical age of the world’s history — an age not only 
of invention, science, and warfare, but of romance and 
modern art as well— and cease to house banks and tech- 
nical schools in Grecian mausoleums or modern million- 
aires in Roman villas. Why has architecture alone of 
all the muses of art, poetry, science, and the rest not felt 
the breath of futurism? ‘‘ Let the dead past bury its 
dead.’’ Honest estimates, designing buildings adapted 
to their needs, not shackled by the fetters of a creed 
outworn; simplicity, not pedantry, optimism born of 
the joy and thrill of witnessing these great days — these 
are a few of the qualities which will lift architecture 
into its rightful place among the professions, the “‘ noblest 
of all arts,’’ as long as it is living and breathing the at- 
mosphere of the present; the most pitiable when it sub- 
sists on the dried fruit of the withered past. 
Boston, Jan. 28, 1918. WALTER H. KILHAM. 


Editors, The Architectural Forum: There was a time 
when the architect was really a master of all known 
branches of building, an engineer, and in the most flour- 
ishing period of architecture since the Middle Ages not 
infrequently acontractor. Sometimes he was also a dec- 
orative painter and sculptor. 

In the last fifty years the tendency has been to consider 
architecture as a profession on a par with that of law and 
medicine. This view has not been altogether successful, 
owing partly to the fact that there has been until recently 
no legal standing for the architect dependent upon the 
enforcement of educational requirements asin the former 
professions. 

The introduction of structural steel, reinforced con- 
crete, mechanical devices, and electricity has developed a 
new science of engineering of many specialized branches, 
each of which has a high standard of educational require- 
ment and all of which are a material factor in the prac- 
tice of architecture in our time. Formerly the owner 
was in most cases an individual, whether monarch or 
subject. To-day, owing to the magnitude of many private 
building operations, there has been largely substituted a 
collective ownership, and this has introduced into the 
practice of building a new element involving financing 
or promotion. This new need has been supplied to a 
very great extent by the contracting-engineer and by the 
great construction companies instead of by the architect, — 
and has much to do with the increasing importance of 
the former in the eyes of the business world. While 
formerly the architect was the undoubted leader, now his 
relative position is frequently reversed. 

At present the only authoritative basis for the regula- 
tion of the practice of architecture in the United States 
is that embodied in the Code of Ethics of the American 
Institute of Architects. This code does not sufficiently 
provide the means to meet the newconditions of build- 
ing and does not thoroughly establish architecture as a 
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learned profession. The place of architecture among the 
arts is not universally acknowledged. 

To better existing conditions in the practice of archi- 
tecture I would — 

First: Have the American Institute of Architects, or 
any representative body, consult with the engineering 
societies or contractors’ associations and agree upon a 
line of separation of activities, or upon a degree of co- 
operation. 

Second: | would endeavor to establish a national stand- 
ard of educational requirement for the practice of archi- 
tecture. 

When these things have been done, one might begin to 
construct a new Code of Ethics consistent with the new 
arrangement. 


St. Louis, Jan. 24, 1918. THOMAS C. YOUNG. 


Editors, The Architectural Forum. Almost every archi- 
tect you meet seems to have made a recent trip to Wash- 
ington. He has had an interview with the third or 
fourth assistant secretary to the Secretary of War. He 
has been referred to the Major in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Buildings of the National Council of Defense. 
He has read the admirable and carefully pigeonholed 
recommendations of the Architects’ Committee. He 
has been politely bowed down-and-out, with the general 
statement that they all are ‘“‘ very sorry, but —.’’ 

He goes to Washington filled with patriotism and a 
keen desire to do his bit for the cause. Hereturns, filled 
with regret, and with doubt as to his reason, if any, for 
existence. 

This condition, as I'see it, is not entirely the result of 
the war. It is a result of developments in the building 
business that have been following the lines of general 
business, and in the relations of large contracting and 
engineering firms to the owner, individual or corporate. 
It is the result of a carefully conceived campaign of 
publicity, based first, on big business; and second, 
on the confidence which large resources directed in 
harmony with prevailing ideas of management are 
bound to inspire. 

Under present conditions the buildings of public, re- 
ligious or educational nature, or private enterprises in 
which an architect is considered indispensable, have 
been almost wholly abandoned. The buildings for 
Government purposes and for industries connected with 
Government orders have been given precedence. In all 
of these there are just two requirements,—space and 
speed in construction. ‘‘ We must win the war.”’ 

In all building in recent years the credit for speed in 
construction has been taken by the contracting firms, 
who have advertised the fact extensively. They have 
dwelt at length on ‘‘ wonderful organization, wonder- 
ful systems of accounting’’; they have invented or 
adopted terms and titles, such as ‘‘ Industrial Engineer ”’ 
and ‘Efficiency Engineer or Expert,’’ and they have 
assumed full and public responsibility for their success 
in every instance, and admit its direct relation to the 
great organization they have built up. 

The architect has indulged in no advertising. He even 
doubted the propriety of allowing his name to be in- 
cluded in smallest letters on the blatant signs by which 
the contractor announced that he was ‘‘it.’? He has 
taken no credit for the building under construction, 
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even though its speed and success were as much, or more, 
due to him as to the contractor. The public thinks the 
term ‘‘designed by an architect’’ relates only to some 
senseless ornamentation or detail, and not at all to the 
conception of the building in plan, arrangement, con- 
struction or composition, or to its success as a solution 
of a difficult building problem. 

Moreover, the architect has, by the nature of his work 
and by his ideas of professional practice, isolated him- 
self from a direct and absolute knowledge of building 
costs and responsibility for them. He has assumed an 
advisory position, and for real ideas of cost has deferred 
to the construction companies. He has not assumed to 
have financial responsibility —it is therefore assumed 
that he has none. He has not assumed to have knowl- 
edge of exact building costs —therefore he is not con- 
sidered a judge. This idea has been unduly advertised 
by stories, sometimes true, of exceeded appropriations, 
always without a statement of the causes. 

The public does not understand the function of the 
architect. The public does not understand the reasons 
for his association (which it terms a trust or union) or 
his attitude on preliminary service, competition, and pro- 
fessional practice. 

The public must be educated, and this can only be 
done as it has been done in all business lines — by a sys- 
tematic campaign of advertising. The architect, as an 
individual, may not dothis. There can, however, be no 
objection to giving the Institute or the various Chapters 
power to act, and a fund should be raised for this pur- 
pose. If the Institute will not do this, the individual 
must. We know that the architect is better fitted to 
have charge of any kind of a building enterprise than 
any construction company can be. Why not admit it? 
The architect must take a larger part in public affairs. 
Do you know any architect who is a politician or has 
ever held a political office of importance? Occasionally 
one is appointed State or City Architect, but not with 
any power to act or with any pay commensurate with 
the work involved. 

The code of ethics must be revised so as to permit 
members of our profession to compete on an equal basis 
with construction; and engineering companies, and with 
other architects not so careful of their professional 
standing. It may not be dignified, but there is a direct 
tendency toward socialism in present conditions. The 
architect cannot avoid its influence, and he cannot ac- 
complish anything by an assumption of dignity. 

The architect must specialize. He knows he cannot 
do all things equally well. Why should he not develop 
his organization and complete his training along certain 
lines, so that he may be an authority on requirements, 
cost, and construction of work within those lines? All 
other professions have come to this conclusion, and 
architecture is not immune. 

And now while the architect is using the long yellow 
pencil that he used to draw with in trying to figure out 
how to pay his 1917 income tax out of the evanescent 
proceeds of a non-existent business, it might be well for 
him to extend his computations and try to determine 
just how to obtain for architecture its proper recognition 
in the scheme of things as they are. 


Chicago, Jan. 29, 1918. W. K. FELLows. 


The Architectural League Exhibition in New York 


HE recent exhibition of the 
League of New York held during the month 
of February was the thirty-third annual recur- 
rence of this event, and it is particularly worthy of 


note because of the special en- 
deavor everywhere evident to meet 
present-day conditions and picture 
the difficult subject of architecture 
in a manner directly appealing to 
the public. 

The League has for a long time 
taken an active interest in the arts 
and crafts closely allied to archi- 
tecture. It realized sometime ago 
that technical plans, elevations, 
and detail drawings, even though 
of great interest to architects, held 
but little attraction for the layman, 
and as one of the principal reasons 
for holding these exhibitions is to 
bring architecture closer to the lay- 
man, their character in the past 
few years has accordingly been 
broadened to include photographs 
of completed work, colorful mural 
paintings,andinterestinesculpture, 
with a correspondingly increased 
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degree of attention from the public and the daily press. 

In arranging the exhibition this year a further 
step was taken and work from the decorative crafts 
The high purpose of the League behind 


this progressive step is well ex- 
pressed in the following, from the 
address of the president, Mr. H. 
Van Buren Magonigle, on the occa- 
sion of the opening of the exhi- 
bition : 

‘It is my privilege to welcome 
you to this private view of an exhi- 
bition unique in the annals of the 
League,—an exhibition which we 
hope may mark the beginning of a 
new epoch, the dawn of a new Re- 
naissance, wherein the sister arts 
and crafts that minister to the art 
of architecture shall assume again 
their ancient dignity. Busied as 
the architects have been during a 
generation in recording the tech- 
nique of their own art, they had but 
little time to encourage the crafts- 
man; his work has been on the 
whole sadly neglected in this coun- 
iry. The Arehitectural League, 


View in the South Gallery Showing Entrance to Middle Gallery at Right 
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composed as it is of architects, 
mural painters, sculptors, land- 
scapists and designers, and work- 
ers in glass and mosaic, tile and 
ceramics, textiles, furniture, is, 
in our view, the proper body to 
repair that neglect ; as a begin- 
ning, therefore, the works of 
the craftsmen are shown here in 
the galleries hitherto held sacred 
to the architect, the painter, the 
sculptor, and in the worthy set- 
ting designed by Mr. Howard 
Greenley.’’ 

The illustrations herewith 
show how successfully the exhibit 
was arranged, but they do not 
convey any sense of the beauti- 
ful and striking color combina- 
tions or the effective lighting. 
The three galleries of the Fine 
Arts Building were entirely 
transformed from their usual 
appearance, and the ensemble as 
arranged from the designs of the 
architect, Mr. Howard Green- 


ley, was a convincing demon- Model of Reredos for St. Thomas’ Church, 
stration of his ability to create New York, Shown at League Exhibition 
an interior of striking scenic Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, Architect 


effect. The dominant color note 

of the South Gallery was blue of a greenish cast, re- 
lieved by touches of yellow and gold in the column 
capitals and the ceiling fabric. Mural paintings of 
strong color occupied important positions in the 
frieze, and groups of decorative paintings lined the 
walls behind the columns. The alcoves at either 
end and the whole of the Middle Gallery were given 
‘over to exhibits of furniture, textile fabrics, mantels, 
ornamental metal work, and other decorative craft 
work of a high order of artistic merit. 

The Middle Gallery repeated the color tones of the 
South Gallery but with the dominating tone yellow 
and the relieving color blue. The fabric hung 
walls, the draped ceiling through which strong yel- 
low light filtered, and the boldly stenciled frieze 
combined to make an impressive approach to the 
Vanderbilt Gallery in which the architectural work 
was hung. This room under the decorative treat- 
ment given it became an imposing exhibit hall 
especially well suited to its purpose. ‘The massive 
columns surmounted by crouching figures support- 
ing the draped ceiling, and the temporary walls 
sO arranged as to form a central court with a 
surrounding exhibit gallery. Because of the desira- 
bility of viewing architectural work at close range, 
this encircling gallery, which was of a neutral tone 
and softly lighted, provided excellent space for the 
architectural photographs and rendered drawings. 


Some critics have expressed 
the opinion that the architec- 
tural portion of the exhibition lost 
prominence through its relatively 
secondary position and close rela- 
tion to accessories carried out in 
the strong brilliant colors typical 
of modern decoration. In some 
measure the criticism may be 
justified; but if the decorative 
end seemed to some observers 
the main feature, it was not nec- 
essarily the fault of the arrange- 
ment or the decorative scheme, 
but due primarily to the lack 
of imposing architectural work, 
which is not to be wondered at, 
for the last three years have seen 
but little important architecture 
produced in this country. The 
grouping of features and decora- 
tion of the galleries were planned 
to explain the interdependence 
of architecture, decoration, and 
craftsmanship, and as an initial 
experiment in making an archi- 
tectural exhibition popular in 
character, the objects of the 
League were fully accomplished. 


A Typical Niche Showing Exhibit of Furniture 
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Prisons and Prison Building 


By ALFRED HOPKINS 


il] LEB. OUTSIDE CELL 


N designing the Westchester County Penitentiary 
and Workhouse, described and illustrated in the 
preceding issue, the second ambition realized by 

the author was to give each prisoner an outside cell. 
When the plan was first developed, three years ago, 
the outside cell was much more a matter of con- 
troversy than it is at the present time. 
cell of the American 
prison is a type peculiar 
to this country, and its 
design is based on the 
principle that the pris- 
oner is to be retained 
above every other con- 
sideration. Consequently 


The inside 


dows —in fact, a proportion of light area which came 
to be established was that the outside wall should 
be 50 per cent glass. The radiation was placed be- 
tween the windows, which open like louvres, and 
with an exhaust fan in the top of the utility corridor 
it was possible to draw the warm fresh air through 
the cell to the roof, thereby obtaining very satisfac- 
tory results in heating and ventilation. 

While a good deal may 
be said for such a prison 
from the standpoint of its 
mechanical heating and 
ventilation, from the 
standpoint of the welfare 
of the prisoner hardly too 
much can be said against 


our jails have been de- 
signed with what has 


come to be known as “‘in- 
terior cells,’’ that is, the 


it. The great disadvan- 
tages of the cage type of 
cell are the complete loss 
of all privacy to the in- 


cells are placed not 


mate, the inhuman and 


against the outside walls, 
but in the center of the 


grotesque appearance 
which it gives to his con- 


building, back to back, 


separated by a passage- 
way from 3to4 feet in 


finement, and the diffi- 
culty of providing really 
adequate segregation and 


width, referred to as a 
utility corridor, in which 


all the plumbing and ven- 
tilating pipes are placed. 


classification. Important 
prisons like the Great 
Meadow Prison of New 
York State and the prison 


The space between the 
outside of the building 
and the front of the cells 


at Stillwater, Minn., both 
of which are renowned 
for enlightened and eff- 


is frequently divided by 
a steel grille forming two 


long corridors, the out- 


cient administration, 
have this inside cell ar- 
rangement. These pris- 


side corridor being called 
the guards’ corridor, and 
the inside corridor, next 
to the cells, the prison- 


ons, however, were con- 
structed when very little 
was known of the outside 
cell construction, and 


ers’ corridor. The ob- . -—+ — 
ject of this division was 
to protect the guard from 
the prisoner, for this sys- 
tem is devised on the theory that every jail building 
must be constructed on the basis of making it safe 
for the worst possible criminal which might ever get 
into it. Indeed, every once in a while a guard is 
killed by a prisoner; but so every once in a while a 
man is killed crossing the street, but this does not 
mean that our streets are unsafe, if reasonable care 
is observed in traversing them. 

Placing the cells in the center of the cell block 
makes it possible to fill the outside wall with win- 


against the outside wall. 
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Section Through an Inside Cell Block 


This shows the interior cell block with the cells backed up against the utility 
corridor in the center, the prisoners’ corridor (B) and the guards’ corridor (A) 
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many practical prison 
men were largely against 
its adoption. 

There is really no place 
in this country where it is possible to study ade- 
quately the outside cell, long advocated by our more 
progressive penologists, so that the author made a 
tour of Continental prisons for the sole purpose of 
discovering wherein lay their advantage and how 
they should be designed to make them suitable to 
this country and climate. 

In the Continental prison the chief difficulty with 
the outside cell is found in its ventilation. In Eng- 
land the windows are intentionally made loose fit- 
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ting so that they cannot be entirely closed. Where it 
is possible to close the windows tightly, insufficient 
ventilation invariably results during cold weather 
because the great majority of prisoners seem to shun 
fresh air and invariably keep their windows shut. 

Two methods are in use abroad for ventilating the 
outside cell, but neither is adequate. The English 
way is to build in the front wall of the cell a panel 
of special bricks which are made with diagonal or 
curved openings which will let the air through, but 
which will not permit the prisoner to see through. 
This arrangement is intended to ventilate the cell into 
the central corridor ; but the central corridor is usu- 
ally quite as much in need of ventilation as the cell 
itself. In the majority of English prisons the cell 
blocks are four tiers high, the cells being on the out- 
side walls reached by galleries with the central cor- 
ridor running clear through from main floor to roof. 
This is always bad, as such interior spaces can only 
be lighted and ventilated through the roof ; and while 
overhead lighting is always questionable, overhead 
ventilation is still more so. This condition is made 
worse as the cell block increases in length, and some 
of them, as at Pentonville, I think, are 175 feet long. 
This method of reaching the cells from galleries came 
about as a means of facilitating supervision, for the 
guard standing on the main floor has a view of all 
the inmates as they come out of their cells. As 


Utility Corridor in the Old-Fashioned Steel Jail 


This gives to the practical mind some idea of the expense of these structures 


Prisoners’ Corridor in the Old-Fashioned Steel Jail 


This shows the prisoners’ cells on the inside and entirely separated from the exterior 
of the building. The outside walls may be seen to the left. The space next them is 
usually referred to as the © Guards’ Corridor.” 


a matter of fact, the top galleries have very little 
supervision owing to their distance from the guard’s 
station. Better supervision is had and better disci- 
pline maintained when the cell floors run through, 
for then a guard may always be on the same floor 
with the prisoner. This arrangement also makes 
for better classification and greater quiet throughout 
the cell block. 

On the Continent, and in some of the older Eng- 
lish prisons, the cells are ventilated by ducts or 
flues built in the walls, each cell with its separate 
flue, the registers of which are sometimes controlled 
by the guard from the corridor, but usually by the 
prisoner from the cell. The results of this method 
of ventilation, however, did not seem satisfactory to 
the author on the chilly February days when he was 
in Holland and Germany, for without exception he 
found the cell windows shut, in spite of the prison 
rules requiring that the prisoner shall always keep 
his window open. 

Apart from this one point of ventilation, to the 
mind of the most casual visitor there can be no 
question that there is a great advantage in the pri- 
vacy afforded by the outside cell. The doors are 
closed and the discipline and quiet of the prison are 
perfect. There are no cat calls through the night, 
nor is there the intolerable argument and vile lan- 
guage which are continually bandied back and forth 
in many American prisons, and particularly in our 
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miserable county jails. This one 
thing, the lack of privacy, if 
there were no other, should con- 
demn the inside cell system for 
all time. There is nothing in 
the suggestion frequently made 
that the outside cell is another 
name for solitary confinement, 
except where sucha system is in- 
tentionally carried out, as form- 
erly was the practice. 

As our modern prisons are ad- 
ministered, the men are fed ina 
general mess hall and not in the 
cell, and with the work on the 
farm and in the shops, and in 
the freedom which is now per- 
mitted in the recreation periods, 
there is not the slightest reason 
to feel that the inmate has any- 
thing to endure in the outside 
cell at all comparable to solitary 
confinement. 


In New York State the regulations of the State 
Commission of Prisons are very precise on one 
point, and that is that each cell must have a toilet 


and a wash basin. At West- 
chester vertical shafts were con- 
structed between each pair of 
cells to contain all the plumb- 
ing pipes for those fixtures. 
The basins are designed so that 
the prisoner may drink from the 
flow of water, which is from the 
outside of the bowl rather than 
the wall side, thereby doing 
away with the necessity of a 
cup. The closet is suspended, 
fastened to the wall and not the 
floor, and equipped with a vent 
connected to galvanized pipes 
and ducts which are controlled 
by an exhaust fan, there being 
one fan for each cell block. 
This is a simple and effective 
way of providing against the 
prisoner’s habit of closing his 
window in the winter. The 
toilet has been placed behind 
the wall of the utility duct and 
is screened in that position. 
In the usual type of the inside 
cell block the closet is placed 
squarely in front of the door, 
with no screen whatever, and 
no effort seems to have been 
made to give it any privacy. 
The cell doors operate on an 
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Windows in the Dormitory of a Holland Prison 


These windows are of tool-proof steel glazed with heavy 
plate glass, a small portion of the upper half of the window 


opening back into cheeks. 


This would be an intolerable 


arrangement in our climate, and would not give anywhere 
near enough ventilation for the summer time. 
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automatic device, with which it 
is possible to open all the doors 
at once, or each one individually. 
The author’s contribution to this 
device was that they could also 
be locked 5-inches open. In this 
way it is possible in warm 
weather to ventilate the cell into 
the central corridor; which in 
turn is ventilated at each end by 
accessible windows across its en- 
tire width. It is true that the 
prisoners can look out through 
the 5-inch opening and com- 
municate with one another across 
the corridor; but if this privi- 
lege is abused, the door can be 
closed separately and the offend- 
ing inmate may be disciplined 
without affecting the comfort of 
the others. In the new cell 
block at the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary at Philadelphia the cells 


have been equipped with two doors — one of solid 
wood and the other an iron grating. In warm weather 
the grating only is used, and if a prisoner becomes 
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Detail Plan and Elevations of Cells 


Westchester County Penitentiary and Workhouse, White Plains, N. Y. 
Alfred Hopkins, Architect ; 
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unruly or noisy, the wooden door 
is closed. The upper portions of 
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the doors at Westchester are 
glazed, as they always should be, 
because it is necessary for the 
guard at all times to see if the 
prisoner is in his cell. 

Almost the whole problem of 
the outside cell lies of course in the 


Plan Showing General Toilet and Bath for Cell Block Floor 


Prisoners enter behind the grille which closes off the corridor, and a window for the guard on the outside of the 


window. Our climate is such in 


grille is provided for supervision. 


This arrangement would entirely eliminate the toilet in the cell block and very 


materially reduce the cost of plumbing. 


summer that it would be almost 

inhuman to put a manina cell and shut the door 
without providing adequate window area. The Eng- 
lish cell with its small window opening would be 
intolerable here. So would those in the Holland and 
German prisons, where the windows are hinged at 
the bottom and open at the top. The Westchester 
windows are steel sash of the usual casement type 
except that they are pivoted top and bottom 4 inches 
from the jamb. This enables the window to be 
readily cleaned on each side. ‘The window opens at 
right angles to the wall, and the opening is entirely 
adequate for our weather conditions, the window 
being 2 feet wide and 4 feet high. The adjuster is a 
commercial type and will keep the window open at 
90 degrees, 45 degrees, and about 15 degrees. 

As previously stated, the New York State Prison 
Commission insists that each cell should have a 
toilet and basin. ‘This is a natural reaction against 
some of the old prisons, where the toilet facilities had 
been notoriously inadequate; but I believe it is en- 
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tirely unnecessary to place a toilet and basin in each 
cell. This makes the plumbing very expensive and 
it would answer all purposes to design the cell block 
as shown in the plan reproduced herewith, where the 
toilets and lavatories are placed at one end of the 
building and can be easily supervised by the guard 
from the outside of the prison block if desirable. This 
would necessitate the prisoner calling the guard, 
which is not a difficult matter to arrange and which 
is customary in all the Continental prisons. Such 
an arrangement would probably be opposed by some 
wardens, as it was by one with whom the author dis- 
cussed this plan. ‘‘ What,’’ said he, ‘‘do you think 
I would have a prisoner calling on my men in the 
night in order that he may be conducted to the 
toilet? It would degrade him.’’ (Not the prisoner, 
but the guard. ) 

Such an attitude is all wrong, and my friend the 
warden did not have in proper perspective the men- 
tal picture which he had drawn of his vocation. 
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Plan of a Proposed Reformatory. 


This is only a tentative plan developed along lines suggested by Dr. Frank Moore 
of Rahway, N.J., and providing for three general classifications : an Administra- 
tion and Custodial Group, an Agricultural and an Industrial Group, the various 
departments of the institution being connected by a covered passageway. 
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Alfred Hopkins, Architect 


While this plan is only in the nature of a preliminary sketch, it is interesting in 
showing that a practical prison man is quite willing to get away from the old idea 
of supervision which established the radiating plan and the long type of cell 
block. 
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CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY BUILDING, WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY BUILDING, WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY BUILDING, WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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BASEMENT FLOOR PLAN FIRST FLOOR PLAN SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY BUILDING, WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
WARREN & WETMORE, ARCHITECTS 
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GENERAL VIEW OF SHOW ROOM 
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CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY BUILDING, WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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VIEW OF SOUTH FACADE 
BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER HALL, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY, CAL. 
JOHN GALEN HOWARD, ARCHITECT 
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DETAIL OF SOUTH FACADE 
BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER HALL, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY, CAL. 
JOHN GALEN HOWARD, ARCHITECT 
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Some Aspects of Industrial Housing 


III. 


THE NEED FOR MAINTENANCE MEASURES 


A HOUSING ENTERPRISE AT KINGSPORT, TENN.; CLINTON MACKENZIE, ARCHITECT 


By CHARLES C. MAY 


LTHOUGH it involves an unquestionable 
AN digression, the writer cannot resist the temp- 

tation to set down, in this instalment of the 
series, some further random notes having to do more 
with maintenance and administration of an industrial 
development than with its conception or creation. 
And while we may appear to be jumping from the 
beginning to the end of the menu, and to be skipping 
the most substantial portions of the meal, yet the 
procedure is not altogether unreasonable. 

Administration, upkeep, maintenance, welfare 
work, mutual service activities, by whatever name 
the work may chance to be called—these are not 
patented treatments which may be prescribed after a 
disorder has appeared in the industrial organism, 
and which may be externally applied, well rubbed in, 
and relied upon to effect a cure. Quite the contrary 
is the fact. A clearly defined, well-considered pro- 
gram along these lines is a growth which must be 
normally gradual; it cannot be superimposed upon a 
finished development, nor is aggressiveness its watch- 
word. It is not out of place, therefore, before the 
houses have been set upon the lots—even before 
they have been planned in detail — to take prelimi- 
nary thought upon the after care of the development- 
to-be. One must not invite the comment, ~ Now 
you’ ve got your industrial village, what are you going 
to do with it?”’ 

Not long ago an architect bethought him of a col- 
lection of workmen’s houses he had built two years 
previous, but had not since seen. His only photo- 
graphs, moreover, had been taken directly following 
completion of the construction contract, and showed 
raw foregrounds, porches un-vine-decked, and all the 
other crudities of a newly completed job. To fill out 
his files, to renew his acquaintance with the work, 
and to illustrate what grace the mellowing of time 
may bring to humblest surroundings, he ordered a 
new set of photographs. 

When they came, they were eloquent indeed, but 
spoke not of weathered architecture in a ripe setting, 
but of rack and ruin. No lawns, no trees, no vines, 
but broken shutters, sagged steps, patchwork repairs, 
ramshackle outbuildings, and over the whole an air 
of dismal devastation. And this within the short 
space of two years! The employer, embarking upon 
a program of industrial town planning, must under- 
stand that such an experience is not the accidental 
product of a diseased condition, but the normal his- 
tory of a case discharged without proper after-care. 
In other words, the best planned village in the indus- 


trial world is wholly incapable of maintaining itself ; 
it must be treated as a new-born child. The period 
of helpless infancy will vary according to grade and 
nationality of workmen, their shop conditions, their 
environment adjoining the village itself, the sympa- 
thetic co-operation of the central authority. And the 
greatest of these is co-operation. 

A concrete illustration will perhaps best bring out 
these and some related points. Within a few weeks 
the writer has visited in some detail a group of newly 
completed houses in a coal mining town. Some 
twenty or twenty-five of them had been occupied for 
about a month, certainly not more than six weeks, 
yet evidences of the need for guiding hands were 
already everywhere to be found. 

The immediate environment was unfortunate in 
that its influence was all exerted in the wrong direc- 
tion. The old “‘settlement’’ was occupied by a 
population of Poles and Italians who had not learned 
to ‘live peaceably with all men,’’ notably with any 
next-door neighbor of differing nationality. The 
varying traits of the two groups were of the utmost 
interest, and the intermittent warfare which waged 
between them held much food for thought. The 
point at the moment is that the most potent influence 
of environment being exerted upon the new colony 
was that of this older group, which, in spite of very 
extended renovations and improvements in living 
conditions, was still unregenerate. The new popula- 
tion, therefore, had started out to live, in their new 
houses, under very much the standards of the old. 

The matters of ashes and garbage were cases in 
point. In the older settlement no system of collec- 
tion or disposal had been in force, and, in the face of 
its superhuman task of increasing coal production 
with a decimated labor force, the company had been 
unable to establish any system at once for the new. 
The back yard of each of these cottages, therefore, 
was already littered not only with the inevitable 
mixture of ashes, broken glass, tin cans, etc., with 
which we are all familiar, but — what is surprising in 
view of the persistent popularity of hog-raising — 
there was also a large amount of refuse vegetable 
matter, waiting only for a thaw to become noxious. 

The house interiors showed contrasts of comparative 
housekeeping which were at the one side promising, 
at the other discouraging to the border of disgust. 
An Italian woman had permitted her house to fall 
into a filthy condition, even in these few weeks of 
occupancy —a condition not, I think, to be explained 
by the illness of the youngest of her six children, 
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upon whom she lavished a perfectly uncomprehend- 
ing gaze. The condition of her house was apparently 
normal, from the viewpoint of the occupants; its un- 
cleanness was at a maximum in the cellar. This was 
the receptacle for a remarkable collection of rags and 
rubbish, but more particularly it was the abode and 
recreation ground of six or eight hens, confined only 
by the door at the head of the stairs. The warm air 
duct from the heater was obviously their popular 
roost. 

Here was, to be sure, a lamentable lack of under- 
standing: this woman had no more idea of the proper 
care of her new house than of that of the new baby. 
For the moment, however, we reserve comment except 
the further inevitable one that the woman herself 
could speak no English and must be reached through 
her children. 

On the other side of the sesites a Polish woman, a 
few doors away, showed a perfect passion for cleanli- 
ness. Her total array of rag carpets had just been 
draped on the lines outside, except, to be sure, one 
which was still soaking in the pan of the shower; 
she herself was at the moment scrubbing floors in the 
bedrooms upstairs, not wisely, but too well, in that 
her unrestrained use of water had already soaked the 
ceiling below. Here was plenty of enthusiasm, pride 
of possession, and possibility for further growth. 

A lack which housing reform has emphasized most 
prominently within recent years has been that of a 
proper distribution and arrangement of rooms in 
workmen’s houses, particularly with relation to the 
question of boarders. Such emphasis is proper, but 
it, too, can fail if it stops at provision of quarters, 
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without making certain that the occupant so under- 
stands and proposes to make use of them. In each 
of these little five-room cottages was provided a down- 
stairs room at the left of the entrance, quite inde- 
pendent of access to outdoors, to the rest of the house, 
and to the toilet facilities. This room was dedicated 
to the lodger, but in no case had it as yet been so used. 
On the contrary, it had invariably been decked with 
paper ikons and stiff lace curtains, and hermetically 
sealed so far as active usefulness was concerned. 
The absence of lodgers was probably due to abnormal 
scarcity of labor in the region, but the alternative 
use of the room—or rather its disuse —forms one 
item in a long list of counts all pointing toward the 
need for a wide educational program. Let me add 
one or two further instances in point. 

A word should first be said, however, regarding 
the new houses themselves. They were tiny, story- 
and-a-half cottages containing, on the first floor, be- 
sides the boarder’s room already noted, a living- 
dining room across the hall from it, at the reara 
kitchen, rear entrance, pantry, and toilet with shower. 
Upstairs were two bedrooms, each technically a 
double room. Potentially, then, these were houses 
of three bedrooms ; the monthly rent was ten dollars. 

The occupants liked the houses. Only one criticism 
had been made—they were a bit too small. The 
houses were too small, yet the following are examples 
of the way the accommodations were being put to 
use. A Polish woman (not the super-cleanly one we 
have been speaking of) was zealous in showing off 
her menage —all downstairs and one bedroom up- 
stairs. Inasmuch as the former showed an intensive 
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use of floor space, the obvious suggestion was to look 
at the other. Great reluctance on the part of the 
hostess. Investigation showed the second bedroom 
to be tenanted by a huge, freshly slaughtered hog, 
with the dissection of which, presumably, her good 
man was occupying the long winter evenings. 

But this, we say, is the ignorance of the foreigner ; 
such things are not to be seen in American houses ; 
the cure for all this lies in Americanization. Now it 
is manifestly unfair to draw any conclusions from the 
single incident which followed this other, yet in the 
actual occurrence it hada certainodd humor. Almost 
next door we came upon an American family — one 
of the comparatively few in the group. The arrange- 
ments downstairs were much as usual —the house- 
hold life crowded into the kitchen and dining room, 
with the parlor quite unused. Upstairs came the 
revelation. In the one bedroom, where the archi- 
tect had taken thought to produce space for a double 
bedstead, in this room were fhree such beds, and in 
these beds slept father, mother, and five children of 
both sexes, ranging up to nine or ten years of age. 
The immediate reaction from this scene was a glance 
into the other bedroom. To all appearance it had 
never been used, but stood resplendent in a complete 
““ suite ’’ of colossal golden oak. The bedstead fairly 
threw the entire development out of scale, so vast 
was it. Needless to state, this was the “‘spare room,”’ 
and it was to preserve this room and the “‘ parlor ’’ 
below, sacred and inviolate, that the three double beds 
were jammed into the other poor little room. 

Incidents like the above could doubtless be multi- 
plied indefinitely, depending only upon the extent of 
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one’s travels and observations. It would be more 
profitable to carry the process only far enough to 
make certain of one’s general classifications and to 
form a base upon which to build conclusions. 

Education, we say, is the great crying necessity ; 
and education, especially, through the children. 
Shall it be left to the schools, then, to attack such 
problems as the one we have sketched? Shall the 
municipality or the state adopt active campaigns of 
uplift? Shall it be left to the companies, through 
their welfare or mutual service agencies, to spread 
within their own ranks the gospel of intelligent 
living ? 

We are all familiar with pictures of wonderful 
work wrought in some such community through the 
devotion of an able and untiring woman. And, pro- 
vided there are enough such women to be found, it 
may be that personal influence at first hand is our 
best solution. But the requirements are so staggering. 
Such a woman must be of remarkable attainments. 
She must be willing not alone to live among the peo- 
ple, but to be one of them; she must be ready to do 
nothing else, perhaps for many months, except prove 
herself a good neighbor; for, until confidence of good 
faith is established, she is an outsider; she must 
have tact that is infinite, poise that can manage diffh- 
cult situations, courage in emergency, and, withal, 
an unfailing good nature and common sense. She 
should combine the capacities of the kindergartner 
with those of the district nurse and the domestic 
scientist ; in her community she must be all thing's 
to all women. 

It is not our purpose here to discuss the possibili- 
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ties of solution for the 
problem. We have 
merely sought to pre- 
sent, in anecdotal form, 
some few of the diffi- 
culties which are cer- 
tain to prove embar- 
tassing unless the 
operating company has 
prepared itself in ad- 
vance, and is ready 
with a working pro- 
gram grown up with 
the new development. In the 
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marked by anything 
spectacular, this com- 
pany, under reorgani- 
zation, began to expand 
At ae sSurprisitic. rate, 
About the same time 
other industries be- 
came persuaded of the 
advantages of Kings- 
port’s situation, its re- 
lation to clay fields and 
other sources of raw 
materials, its possibil- 
ties for easy distribution of fin- 


meantime we shall do well to 
remember that an industrial vil- 
lage will not function by itself ; 
that its natural tendency is 
downward, not upward, and 
that in America, squalor has 
not even the merit of pictur- 
esqueness. 


The city of Kingsport, Tenn., 
is a striking example of the new 
industrial activity of the South; it is at the same 
time an example of the remarkable natural beauty 
that is sometimes available for the industrial com- 
munity. It lies within the broad bed of a winding 
valley through which runs the Holston River, a half 
mile to the west; this valley is also the route of the 
Carolina, Clinchfield & = 
Ohio Railroad, and it is 
along this transportation 
line that the town has 
sprung up. 

The parent industry 
of Kingsport is one of 
the large producers of 
Portland cement. Four 
or five years ago, after 
a period of growth un- 


Floor Plans and Exterior of Typical Double House 


ished products. Ina word, big 
industries began to come to 
Kingsport in numbers far be- 
yond the capacity of Kingsport 
to absorb them. 

After a period of ineffectual 
struggle to keep up, the author- 
ities concluded that it was time 
to call for help. They called 
for Mr. John Nolen of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and Mr. Clinton 
Mackenzie of New York—the former to lay out a 
general plan for the city, the latter to handle the 
architectural work. As is almost inevitable in such 
cases, the program as first laid out by the engineers 
had already proved inadequate to the rapidly expand- 
The problem became, therefore, 
in this almost new- 
born community, simi- 
lar to that of older cities 
—a replanning to cor- 
rect deficiencies in the 
In 


Single house of similar plan shown at left 


ing requirements. 
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original provisions. 
some sense the plan of 
Kingsport reproduced in 
the January issue of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum is still incom- 


First and Second Floor Plans of Six-Room House 


Two Exterior Treatments of the Six-Room House Shown in Plan Above 


Clinton Mackenzie, Architect 
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plete in that it does not show certain proposed 
features that are highly desirable, but not yet assured. 

The construction of streets, sidewalks, etc., the 
provision of public utilities of all sorts, was handled 
by the engineering forces of the Carolina, Clinch- 
field & Ohio Railroad, and unit costs on these opera- 
tions are not at the moment available. It should be 
said, however, that all such construction has been of 
the most substantial type. A 
water supply, for example, has 
been assured by taking advan~ 
tage of a remarkable natural 


variety and freedom of architectural style. There 
are several types of small cottages, even three-room 
bungalows, and from them all the way up to the 
pretentious two-story porched house with six good 
sized rooms; there are Colonial farmhouse types, 
there are numbers of units which are independent 
of local tradition, and there are several cottages in 
which an ingenious, restrained use of vertical bat- 
tened boards, together with an 
overhanging second story, give 
a look which is reminiscent of 
Switzerland or the Tyrol as 


formation —a deep notch run- 
ning lengthwise along a moun- 


shown on pages 76 and 77. 
Such freedom of method and 


tain top a couple of miles 
away. The engineering 


constructional work 


and 


involved 
SALE 2 ed 


style are usually out of the 
question in the cheaper grades 
of workman’s house, simply 


£0 30 


were slight compared to the 
than 


end achieved—a more 
adequate supply of soft water 
for many years to come. 
Architecturally, the growth 
of Kingsport has outdone the 
mushroom. During the year 
previous to August, 1916, sev- 
eral hundred houses were built, 
yet when the writer visited the 
town the open meadow land was 
white with the tents of those who had not yet been 
accommodated. The bulk of these earlier houses were 
single family and detached; since then there have 
been provided a number of terrace groups, a board- 
ing house, anda hotel. The central business blocks 
of the city have also expanded in several directions. 
The range of house types is very great, as is the 


Design for Three-Room Bungalow, Kingsport, Tenn. 


Clinton Mackenzie, Architect 


because, being specialties, they 
must have special attention. 
They are permissible only 
where, as in Kingsport, build- 
ing rates have been surpris- 
ingly low: Ask a New York 
builder the cost of the six- 
room house—and he would 
undoubtedly name a price 
nearer $5,000 than to the $2,- 
500 which, in 1916, was its ac- 
tual cost in Kingsport. The smaller types ran as 
low as $675, the actual cost of the three-room bunga- 
low above. On a cubic foot basis these figures are 
remarkably low, and would be possible only under 
conditions as favorable as those at Kingsport, of 
which Mr. Mackenzie has taken full advantage in 
producing a group of houses of unusual interest. 


Perspective Showing Grouping of Single Houses with Plan or Center One Above 


Clinton Mackenzie, Architect 


The Development of American Architecture 


II. THE NATIONAL PERIOD. CLASSICISM AND ROMANTICISM 
By FISKE KIMBALL 


URING the Revolu- 
tion (1775-83) build- 
ing was almost com- 
suspended. At its 
close, although some crafts- 
men continued their work in 
the same style as before, the 
leaders were inspired by 
very different ideals. They 
recognized that the colonial 
style, whatever its merits, 
was provincial, and they 
sought to establish an archi- 


pletely 


tecture worthy of the new, sovereign, republican 
states and of the great nation soon welded from 


them. In all types of 
buildings connected with 
political and social institu- 
tions, moreover, the re- 
publican and humanitarian 
ideals of America de- 
manded solutions very dif- 
ferent from those which 
were traditional in Europe. 
For government buildings, 
prisons, asylums, and other 
types, new dispositions had 
to be found. The pioneer 
in both these movements 
was Thomas Jefferson, 
whose political career gave 
an unexampled opportunity 


The Virginia Capitol at Richmond, 1785-98 


Thomas Jefferson, Architect 
The first monument of the national period and of the classical revival 
in America 


Engraved after the drawing by Alexander Jackson Dawts 
The State House, Boston, Mass., 1795-98 


Charles Bulfinch, Architect 
A mingling of academic Roman and post-colonial tendencies 


felt to have their closest analogy. 


for the realization of his 
architectural conceptions. 
He felt that even the forms 
of detail should not be bor- 
rowed from 
European 


contemporary 
although 
they should command the re- 


styles, 


spect of foreign observers. 
In this situation he turned 
to what he felt to be the 
unimpeachable authority of 
the ancients, with whose re- 
publics the new states were 
In his design for 


the Capitol of Virginia at Richmond (1785), the first 


of modern republican gov- 
ernment buildings, he 
boldly took as his model 
the 


Maison Carrée at 


Nimes. The lIonic order 
was substituted to save 
expense, windows were 


necessarily pierced in the 
cella walls, and the interior 
was subdivided in conform- 
ity with the 
legislative 


balance of 
and judicial 
functions, if not exactly in 
accordance with the ex- 
pression of the exterior. 
It is little realized that this 
design considerably ante- 


Latrobe’s Design for the Completion of the Capitol in Washington, 1806 


Presented by him to President Jefferson and hung in the White House during Jefferson’s term of office. 
which determined the central features of the present east front 
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Now in the possession of H. Latrobe Roosevelt, Esq. 


The design 
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dated anything similar abroad. 
Classical examples had indeed been 
imitated in garden temples and com- 
memorative monuments, but never 
on such a large scale and never in a 
building intended for practical use. 
Even Gilly’s proposed temple _ to 
Frederick the Great (1791) and Vig- 
non’s Napoleonic Temple of Glory 
(1807) were monuments simply, and 
not until the Birmingham Town Hall 
(1831) was there anything in Europe 
really analogous to the first monu- 
ment of our national architecture. 
The seed of a literal classic revival 
thus implanted, required time to bear 
its fruit. Meanwhile many buildings 
of less advanced character evidenced 
none the less the change from colonial 
ideas. Engineers, builders, and am- 
ateurs, both of native and of foreign 
birth, united to infuse them with 
largeness of scale and academic char- 
acter. James Hoban of Dublin, in 
his South Carolina Capitol at Colum- 
bia (1786-91), and L’Enfant, the 
French military engineer, in his re- 
modeling of Federal Hall in New 
York, the first capitol of the United 
States (1789), both employed the 


favorite academic formula of a columnar central 
William Thornton’s 
Philadelphia Library (1789) and Samuel Blodgett’s 
marble fagade of the Bank of the United States (Gi- 


pavilion over a high basement. 


The Sub-Treasury, New York, 1834-41 
Ithiel Town and Alexander Jackson Davis, Architects 
Built for the United States Custom House. The finest of the American versions of the Parthenon 


The Washington Monument, Balti- 
more, 1815-29 


Robert Mills, Architect 


The first example of the use of the Greek 
Doric column as a colossal monument, and 
thus the direct ancestor of such recent ex- 
amples as the Prison Ship Martyrs’ Mon- 
ument and the Perry Memorial. 


rard’s Bank) in Philadelphia (1795) 
had similar frontispieces rising the 
full height of the building. The 
competitive drawings for the Capitol 
at Washington (1792-93) showed a 
determined effort to secure a monu- 
mental result. The design of Thorn- 
ton, which received first prizé, was 
based on the great Palladian layouts 
of England. More advanced still 
were the competitive designs of 
Stephen Hallet, a French professional 
architect of the highest training, 
who was placed in charge of the 
work. In his first study he had 
adopted the scheme, since so popu- 
lar in legislative building's, of a tall 
central dome with balancing wings, 
similar in form to the Collége des 
Quatre Nations in Paris. Various 
later studies, under Jefferson’s influ- 
ence, were based on the peristylar 
temple, the Panthéon in Paris, and 
the motive of the Pantheon in Rome, 
which remained the accepted central 
feature. In these studies, also, Hal- 
let anticipated the foreign instances 
of legislative halls modeled on the 
semicircular form. 

Charles Bulfinch showed both the 


classical and the academic influences in the Beacon 
column in Boston (1789), based on Roman examples, 
and in the Massachusetts State House (1795-98), 
with its tall dome and its colonnade above an arched 


basement. Pure French aca- 
demicism of the mid-eighteenth 
century appears in the New York 
City Hall (1803-12), designed by 
the French engineer, Joseph 
Mangin, in partnership with John 
McComb. Here for the first time 
in America appears a fagade re- 
cessed between angle pavilions, 
with a sophisticated wall treat- 
ment of superimposed orders, of 
archivolts and rustication. The 
complete victory of classicism, 
even in its Roman phase, did not 
ensue until after 1815. It was 
Jefferson, the initiator of the 
movement, who crowned its tri- 
umph with the design of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia group. Here 
long colonnades connecting class- 
ical pavilions of varied design 


? lead up to the central rotunda or 


library, based on the precedent 
of the Roman Pantheon. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


Long before classicism had carried the day the 
Roman revival had been reinforced by a Greek re- 
vival. The introduction of Greek forms, already 
used in England and Germany, was due to Benjamin 
Henry Latrobe, an architect who had the professional 
training of both these countries. He came to Amer- 
ica in 1796 and in his first monumental work, the 
Bank of Pennsylvania (1799), employed a Greek 
Ionic order in two hexastyle porticoes which gave ac- 
cess to the domed banking room. In the conduct of 
the work on the national Capitol, with which he was 
charged from 1803-17, his principal opportunities 
lay in the interior, where he created the great semi- 
circular Hall of Representatives (now Statuary Hall), 
with its Corinthian colonnade employing Greek capi- 
tals of the Lysicrates type. His last design was for 
the second Bank of the United States in Philadelphia 
(1819-24), in which—encouraged doubtless by the 
philhellene Nicholas Biddle, later its president — he 
adopted the octastyle Doric form of the Parthenon 
itself. The need for additional space in the cella led, 
indeed, to the suppression of the side colonnades, but 
even then the building approached the ultimate 
Athenean ideal more nearly than any European 
monument so far erected. 

Hellenic influence dominated American architecture 
until nearly 1850. A pupilof Latrobe, Robert Mills, 
rivaled his master in advanced classicism by employ- 
ing a Greek Doric column, nearly a hundred feet in 
height, as the motive of his Washington Monument 
in Baltimore in 1815, and an obelisk of 500 feet in 
the Washington Monument in Washington (1836ff.). 
The temple form was followed in a series of state 
capitols, and notably in the one-time Custom House 
of New York (1834-41), now the Sub-treasury —an- 
other and more literal version of the Parthenon. 
The latest and richest example was the main build- 
ing of Girard College in Philadelphia (1833-47), for 
which Nicholas Biddle forced the adoption of the 
temple form, carried out with the Corinthian order of 
the Lysicrates type by Thomas U. Walter. For state 
capitols, however, the type having a dome and wings, 
with the prestige given it by the. completion of the 
national Capitol (1829), found thenceforth more 
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Old New York Custom House, 1835—41 
Isaiah Rogers, Architect 


Built for the Merchant’s Exchange. Remodeled and now used for the National City 
ank. The colonial motive in one of its best American examples 


adherents. Another favorite motive was the long, 
unbroken colonnade, as used in the original (Fifteenth 
street) fagade of the Treasury in Washington by 
Robert Mills (1836-39), and in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change in New York (now forming the lower story 
of the National City Bank), by Isaiah Rogers (1835- 
41). A novelty was the great semicircular portico 
of the Merchants’ Exchange in Philadelphia by Wil- 
liam Strickland. When the Capitol at Washington 
was enlarged to its present form by Walter, in 1851- 
65, he had naturally to follow the academic Roman 
ordonnance of the exterior, and thus helped to give 
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The Lawn, University of Virginia, 1817-26 
Thomas Jefferson, Architect 
The ultimate American expression of Roman classicism 
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Berry Hill, Halifax County, Va. 


The most magnificent of the Greek revival plantation houses 


the later buildings of the 
classical movement a less 
Hellenic stamp. By all 
these designs the state and 
the nation were endowed 
with a tradition of monu- 
mental and dignified gov- 
ernment architecture which 
has been continued with 
but slight interruptions to 
the present day. 

In domestic architecture 
after the Revolution the 
colonial style was resumed 
by the craftsmen with little 
change, so that a 
of buildings 


large 
may 
well be described as “‘ post-colonial.’’ An early ex- 
ample is the Pierce-Nichols house in Salem (1782), 
by Samuel McIntire. The facade differs little from 
that of the Royall house in Medford, built fifty years 
earlier, except in the substitution of a heavy Doric 
order in the corner pilasters and in the bolder treat- 
ment of the doorway. 


group 


Classical influence soon showed 
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Pierce-Nichols House, Salem, Mass., 1782 


Samuel McIntire, Architect 
Post-colonial version of the Royall house motive 


itself in two quite differ- 
ent ways. One, which still 
involved no break with the 
past, was the employment 
of Adam forms of detail, 
both in exteriors and inte- 
riors.. Thus were devel- 
oped the attenuation of 
proportions and the deli- 
cacy of ornament so char- 
acteristic of the later work 
of McIntire in Salem, typi- 
cal of New England in the 
early nineteenth century, 
and occasionally seen else- 
where. The appropriate- 
ness of these forms to ex- 
ecution in the prevailing material, wood, lent them 
a special attraction. The other classical tendency, 
which dominated the states farther south, was quite 
different in its inspiration and direction. It took its 
departure from Palladianism and from French 
models, and ultimately sought to assimilate the 
house also to the ideal form of the temple. From 
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Franklin Crescent, Boston, Mass., 1793-96 
Charles Bulfinch, Architect 
The first unified design for a city house block in America 
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the start the portico or frontispiece of tall columns 
was common, a prominent example being the White 
House in Washington (1792ff.). The tall portico be- 
came especially popular in Virginia and the South 
through Jefferson’s numerous designs, in which he 
sought, where possible, to give the effect of a single 
story, as in the French houses 
of supposedly Roman cast. 
In the remodeling of his own 
house, Monticello (1796-1809), 
he introduced a dome over the 
projecting salon to secure a 
still further resemblance to 
such buildings as the Hotel de 
Salm in Paris. The professors’ 
houses of the University of 
Virginia, which he designed 
as specimens for the archi- 
tectural lecturer,’’ included 
imitations of the prostyle 
temple, and these were widely 
copied where there were not 
the same pedagogical motives. 
Nicholas Biddle, with his cus- 
tomary enthusiasm for things 
Greek, adopted a model of 
the Theseum, peristyle and all, 
for his country seat,‘ Anda- 
lusia’’ onthe Delaware. Even 
in New England the prostyle 
temple with Greek forms 
finally carried the day; while 
in the South the peristyle 
with its manifest suitability 


to the climate was widely 
adopted. Such magnificent specimens as °° Arling- 
ton,’’ where the ponderous columns of the great 


temple of Pastum were imitated; as the Bennett 
house in New Bedford, with its hexastyle Ionic main 
portico and tetrastyle wings; as Berry Hill in Vir- 
ginia, with two octastyle Greek Doric porticoes and 
balancing outbuildings of the same order, or as the 


L’Eglise du St. Esprit, New York 


The ultim ate formula of classicism for churches 


St. John’s Chapel, Varick Street, New York, 1803-07 
John McComb, Architect 


The finest of the post-colonial churches closely following St. Paul’s, 
built forty years earlier 


Hill house in Athens, Ga., with a Corinthian peri- 
style eight columns wide in front, show extremes 
of classicism which have no parallel abroad. City 
houses in blocks showed the same tendencies as 
houses which stood isolated. In 1793 Bulfinch erected 
for the first time in America a block of unified design, 

the Franklin Crescent in Bos- 


ton, with pavilions of aca- 
demic scheme and Adam 
detail. Some coherent treat- 


ment of the block remained 
an ideal, although one seldom 
The most notable 
later example was Colonnade 
Row in Lafayette place, New 
York, which had a free-stand- 
Greek Corinthian order 
carried throughout its length. 
The interiors of the classical 


realized. 


ing 


houses lost in richness through 
the abandoning of paneling, 
and through the chaste purism 
which confined all detail to 
essential structural elements. 
The tall, with 
their occasional screens of 
columns, served now as neu- 
tral backgrounds to rich fur- 
niture and hangings. 
Post-colonial buildings, dif- 
fering but little from the 
more advanced buildings 
erected before the Revolution, 
were also common among the 
churches of the early repub- 
lic. Here, also, slender proportions came in with 
Adam detail. Nevertheless monumental 
effects, parallel to those attained in public build- 
ings, made their appearance soon after the opening of 
the nineteenth century. The fundamental work was 
Latrobe’s Catholic Cathedral in Baltimore (1805-21), 
the first cathedral undertaken in the United States — 


cool rooms, 


more 


le 


St. John’s Church, Washington, D. C. 


Water color by the architect, B. H. Latrobe, now in the possession of Mrs. Lydia Latrobe Loring, and showing the 


President’s house as it appeared in 1816 when the church was built 
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where it was as novel in its size 
and ritualistic arrangement as in 
its classical forms. The plan was 
a Latin cross, vaulted through- 
out, with a low dome over the 
crossing, a western portico of 
Greek detail, and twin belfries, 
Hellenized as best they might 
be. In 1816 Latrobe employed the 
Greek cross form for St. John’s 
Episcopal Church in Washington. 
Robert Mills developed the audi- 
torium type of octagonal or cir- 
cular form in the Monumental 
Church in Richmond, Va. (begun 
1812), and others. The temple 
form was only adopted later, for 
instance in St. Paul’s Church, 
Boston (1820), or the Chapelle 
du St. Esprit in New York. 

With its new departures in all 
branches of government, Amer- 
ica soon took the lead in the re- 
form of methods of punishment 
and of the treatment of the in- 
sane. The New York State 
Prison, built by Joseph Mangin 
in 1796-98, included provision for 
the separation of the sexes and 
of classes of criminals, and the 
Virginia Penitentiary, built by 
Latrobe in 1797-1800, was based 
on the principle of solitary con- 
finement. Later these ideas were 
more fully applied and embodied 
in radial plans by the architect, 
John Haviland, of English birth. 
By 1835 the American prisons 
were so favorably known that 
commissions from England, 
France, and other European coun- 
tries came to study them and to 
introduce their principles abroad. 

Although Jefferson, with his 
underlying vein of romanticism, 
had proposed imitations of Gothic 
models as early as 1771, Latrobe 
was the first to execute a Gothic 
design in Sedgeley, a country 
house near Philadelphia (1800). 
For the Cathedral in Baltimore 
he submitted an alternative 


“ Sedgeley,” the Seat of Mr. William Cram- 
mond, Pennsylvania 
Benjamin Henry Latrobe, Architect 
The first design of the Gothic revival in America 


Chapel, St. Maty’s Seminary, Baltimore, 1807 
Maximilian Godfroi, Architect 
First church executed in the Gothic revival in America 


‘ 


Trinity Church, New York, 1839-46 
Richard Upjohn, Architect 
Revived English Gothic, thoroughly understood 


scheme which was the first Gothic 
church design in America. In 
1807 Godefroi, a French engi- 
neer and architect, carried out 
the chapel of St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary in Baltimore with Gothic 
forms. Other architects soon 
essayed occasional buildings in 
Gothic, still inspired less by a 
conscious principle of eclecticism 
than by a romantic interest in the 
style, of which neither the struc- 
tural principles nor the decorative 
forms were much understood. A 
new period in the Gothic revival 
was opened by the building of 
Trinity Church in New York by 
Richard Upjohn (1839-46). Here 
the design was carefully studied 
from English examples. These 
long remained the favorite 
models, although James Ren- 
wick in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, New York (1850-79), 
adopted the traditional French 
scheme with twin western towers. 
In the sixties the influence of 
Ruskin led to the adoption of 
Italian ;Gothic detail and to a 
moral fervor in the advocacy of 
medievalism which had hitherto 
been absent in America. Mean- 
while, in the forties, the imita- 
tion of temples in domestic archi- 
tecture had been attacked as 
absurd and impractical, and cot- 
tages and villas of Gothic, Eliza- 
bethan, Swiss, or “‘Italian’’ 
style had taken their places as 
more flexible and convenient, 
more domestic, and more in har- 
mony with the landscape.  Indi- 
vidual Greek forms, however, 
had continued to be employed 
for the details of other houses, 
especially in the towns, and thus 
both romanticism and classicism 
had been gradually replaced by 
an eclecticism which chose for 
each building the style which 
seemed most appropriate to its 
use and surroundings. 


et EssPhORUIM -COLLEGTION OF 
MOD ERNeeG OT ELCsARCHIEEC TURAL DETAILS 


PLATE THREE 


SIMPLE handling of Gothic detail in residen- No finish has been applied, the wood being left to 
tial work. Roof construction and stair framing color with age. Walls are of rough plaster and the 
of solid oak timbers, hand hewn and pegged together. floor is paved with red quarry tiles. 


LIVING ROOM, HOUSE OF W. E. ATWOOD, ESQ., EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


CRAM & FERGUSON, ARCHITECTS 
DETAIL DRAWING BY EDGAR T. P. WALKER ON FOLLOWING PAGE 


PLATE DESCRIPTION 


CONSOLIDATED GAS CoMPANY BUILDING, NEw 
York, N.Y. Pxrares 33-37. The facade is an-unusu- 
ally interesting development from Italian Renaissance 
precedents. It is entirely of Indiana limestone, ex- 
cept for a granite base course and copper cornice. Be- 
tween the modillions at the outer edge of the cornice, 
gas lamps are installed which cast a flood light over 
the facade at night. The Italic letter in relief is an 
unusual way of treating an inscription and is partic- 
ularly effective when lighted from above at night. 
The lower story windows are set in cast iron frames, 
and the decorative grille at the entrance is likewise 
of cast iron. An inter- 


development of building at the university is under 
the direction of an advisory board consisting of Messrs. 
Grosvenor Atterbury, Frank Miles Day, and Frederick 
Law Olmstead, together with an executive architect 
appointed for each building. This building is located 
on the south quadrangle and was erected in 1915-16 
ata cost of 21 cents per cubic foot. This included 
all structural costs, plumbing and steam fitting, elec- 
tric wiring, pipe tunnels, and hydraulic tank in the 
basement floor, the lift, and architect’s and engi- 
neer’s commissions. Several different types of con- 
struction were used that would serve as examples for 

class work, and conse- 


esting construction 
feature was caused by 
the necessity of day- 
light entering from 
both sides of the show 
room. The working 
space behind this room 
is but one story in 
height, and a pitched 
roof was placed over it 
with the ridge running 
parallel to the main 
facade. The bottom of 


“DUILDING 


quently there are floor 
arches in the corridors, 
exposed steel roof 
trusses in the drafting 
rooms, and reinforced 
concrete and steel for 
floor and roof construc: 
tion in various other 
parts of the building. 
The future growth of 
engineering work at 
the university has been 
considered in planning 


— 


the slope was made low 
enough to permit the 
insertion of windows in 
the show room over the 
This caused a valley against the rear wall 
which presented a difficulty in disposing of snow in 
winter. Perforated steam pipes were run through it, 
however, and the jets of steam melt the snow as fast 
as it gathers. 

BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER HALL, UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA. PLATES 38-40. . Wheeler Hall, the 
latest addition to the interesting group at Berkeley 
erected from the designs of John Galen Howard, 
houses the departments of Literature, Fine Arts, 
History, and Languages. It fully meets the many 
academic requirements from both viewpoints of plan 
and design. 


screen. 


The exterior conception is that of im- 
pressive and reserved French classic with a preference 
for Roman motives. ‘The interior is characterized by 
simplicity throughout and immediately evident upon 
entering the main lobby, where a series of simple 
groined vaults and a moulded break at the wainscot 
height are the only features of the composition. Re- 
markable acoustic qualities are one of the particular 
features of the building. 

CrvIL ENGINEERING BUILDING, JOHNS HopKINns 
UNIVERSITY, BALTIMORE, Mp. PLaTes 41,42. ‘The 
most recent addition to the collegiate group for Johns 
Hopkins University is the Civil Engineering Build- 


ing designed by Joseph Evans Sperry. The present 


Plan Showing Future Development of Civil Engineering Building 
Johns Hopkins University 


Joseph Evans Sperry, Architect _ 


the building, and the 
present structure is a 
unit of the complete 


building as contem- 
plated and shown in the plan herewith. 
HovusE or Hon. ANDREW _J. PETERS, DOVER, 


Mass. PLates 43-48. The design follows sturdy 
Georgian precedent, the detail of windows, door- 
ways, and balustrades having very much the char- 
acter of English houses of the period. An unusual 
feature for the style, and one that is carefully handled, 
is the large amount of window area on the south 
facade which provides the main living rooms with a 
flood of sunshine. The construction of floors and 
walls is fireproof, the exterior walls being of old 
brick laid in Flemish bond with a rough gray joint. 
The brick, of mixed sand and water struck varieties 
selected at random, were hatchet cleaned and re- 
ceiveda sand blast finish after being laid in the walls. 
In this manner the effect of softly colored, old-time 
brickwork was secured, and a transparent waterproof 
coating served to make the walls impervious to mois- 
ture. The living room, paneled from floor to ceiling 
in butternut, was treated with acid and ammonia to 
produce a gray-brown antique finish. The other 
principal rooms are paneled in the Adam manner 
with applied mouldings. The stairway with wood 
risers and treads is constructed over a steel frame- 
work and insulated from the .metal with felt, thus 
counteracting any metallic ring. 
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EDITORIAL 


RCHITECTS who have in vain sought for logi- 

cal reasons in the Government’s disposition to 
ignore the value of their profession may find some 
consolation in knowing that the lack of Government 
recognition is not confined to our own country, but 
that the architects of England have faced a similar 
situation and are still attempting to find a solution of 
the problem. 

The effect that the Government attitude may even- 
tually have upon the profession has led to serious 
discussion among British architects of the means that 
can be adopted to strengthen the profession’s posi- 
tion. We earnestly hope that the present situation 
in the United States will lead American architects to 
a similar analysis of conditions and consideration of 
means that the profession may not lose the prestige 
which it has laboriously built up, and that, with a 
resumption of normal peaceful activities it may assume 
a wider direction of the enormous building program 
of the country, and enjoy the fuller measure of confi- 
dence and respect to which its capabilities entitle it. 

At an informal conference of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects held a few months ago, many con- 
structive thoughts of the leaders of the profession in 
England were given expression that have great bear- 
the situation, both here and abroad. ‘The 
of the conference was an address by Mr. 
Sidney Webb on the function of an architectural 
society. The special value of his address was in 
great measure due to Mr. Webb not being an archi- 
tect or member of the Institute, but a student of 
community problems, and he was, therefore, able to 
bring to the conference a fresh point of view and 
an unprejudiced consideration of the Institute and its 
problems. It may be said in passing that Mr. Webb 
had spent many years in studying trade unionism, 
and from that was led to the study of vocationalism. 
The structure and function of professional associa- 
tions are so closely allied to vocationalism that a keen 
interest in their organization and ideals was but 
another step. 

His suggestions as to the proper sphere of an archi- 


ing on 
feature 


tectural society strike such a forward note and are so 
fundamentally sound that we quote their main points 
with the that they may stimulate 
thoughts among American architects. 


hope similar 


‘The association is entitled to claim participation in the 
government of the profession. Every profession needs to be 
regulated in all sorts of ways— conditions of training, ethi- 
ical code ; it may be registration or what not. And the profes- 
sional association is undoubtedly entitled —it does not do its 
duty unless it claims to be entitled—to participate largely 
in the government of the profession. But I do not think 
that, from the standpoint of political science, the profession 
can be allowed to govern itself. . . . It cannot be allowed to 
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determine the conditions of entry ; otherwise it makes the 
profession a monopoly. We want it to help in deciding what 
ought to be the conditions of entry, but the State could not 
allow any profession to exclude any people it chose to ex- 
clude, under any conditions it chose. It must help the State 
to fix the conditions of entry, but the State cannot allow it to 
fix the conditions itself. 

‘“And now I want to mention two other functions which 
are not generally thought of, and this is serious. First of all, 
a very large part of the public function of a professional asso- 
ciation seems to me to be one which it has not, to any great 
extent, yet exercised, and that is it ought to claim the right 
and the duty of criticism of everything that is done by the 
Government, or, for that matter, by any public authority, in 
the lines of its own profession. It ought not merely to make 
that criticism in an irresponsible way, but it ought to regard 
it as its duty to inform the Government of the day of the pro- 
fessional opinion upon every kind of act which is done by the 
Government, or left undone, on which the profession has a 
distinct opinion. . . . I would like to see it the duty of a pro- 
fessional association to keep constant supervision, and a very 
critical supervision, over all the acts of the Government, or 
any Government department, or any public authority falling 
within the realm of its profession; and to put that criticism 
publicly on record, and bring it definitely to the notice of all: 
the Government authorities. I think every ministry ought to 
have an advisory professional council of the profession with 
which its work isconcerned. And whilst that advisory council 
should have no power whatsoever, it should have a free initia- 
tive to say what it liked, the power of publishing its reports 
when it thought fit to do so, in an uncensored form. 

‘*My third point is this. It seems to me that it is the duty 
of a professional association to bring to the public notice, and 
to agitate for, the supply of a sufficiency of its service to the 
community as a whole. . . . I hope I am not saying anything 
too hard, but practically, the brain-working professions began 
as the body servants of the rich, and they have not as yet 
sufficiently realized that it is their duty to have developed 
out of that to become the servants of the community; they 
have not yet managed to make their service available for the 
whole of the community which needs their service. They 
still serve, on the whole, Mammon and Mammon alone. And, 
unfortunately, the great mass of the community still has to 
go without the services which the professions do render to 
the rich and ought more and more to render to the commu- 
nity in its collective capacity. 

‘‘Tf you ask me to apply that to architecture, I am in a 
difficulty. I cannot help noticing that in the early days of 
your association —to go back to the early Victorian times — 
architecture was thought of only as a luxury for the rich, and, 
even to the end of the nineteenth century, that it could be 
said that 90 per cent of buildings did not require an archi- 
tect; only those buildings which it was expected and desired 
should be beautiful required an architect. And that seems to 
be a totally unworthy view of architecture. It is the duty of 
architects to claim that they shall be responsible for all build- 
ings, including town-planning. . . . It is a reproach to the 
profession that any town should be badly laid out. I do not 
say it is the fault of the profession, but I hold it up, as an 
ideal, that its business, as an association, is to demand that 
such arrangements shall be made as may be possible so that 
the service which the profession can render to the community 
should be available in sufficient quantity, and of sufficient qual- 
ity, for the benefit of every person in the community, and not 
merely as a luxury for a rich class.’’ 


A Severe Test— 


Hundreds of marching feet —a 
regiment in action with a roof 
for its drill-ground — that’s what 
you see above. 


You couldn't use a roof much 
more severely than this. 


And that’s what happened al- 
most daily for months on top 
of the big Altman Department 
Store in New York City, where 
several hundred members of the 
Home Defense League have 
learned to do their “ bit.” 


Barrett Specification Roofs con- 
tain a larger amount of water- 
proofing and protective materials 
than any other roof-covering. 


That is why they give such 
wonderful service. 


And not only do they give longer 
service than any other type, but 
they cost less per year of service. 


If you want this kind of a roof on 
your building, the way to make 
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sure of getting it is to insert in 
your building plansthe following: 


“* The roof shall be laid according to The 
Barrett Specification dated May |, 1916, 
and the roofing contractor shall secure 
for me (or us) the 20-Year Guaranty 
Bond therein mentioned.” 


Only competent roofers can ob- 
tain the Bond, and the roof is 
constructed under the supervision 
of a Barrett inspector, who sees 
that the Specification is strictly 


followed. 


20-Year Surety Bond 


We now offer a 20-Year Surety 
Bond Guaranty on all Barrett 
Specification Roofs of fifty 
squares and over in all towns of 
25,000 and over, and in smaller 
towns where our Inspection 
Service is available. 


Our only requirements are that 
The Barrett Specification of May 
1, 1916, shall be strictly followed, 
padtihauthe roofing contractor 
shall be approved by us. 


A copy of The Barrett 20-Y ear Specification with full information will be sent free on request. Address nearest office 


The poll Company 


New York Chicago _ Boston St. Louis Cleveland <a ) 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh etroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis ~ i= 
ashville Salt Lake City Seattle eoria wy 
THE BARRETT ad tas Ppauled: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
St. John, N.B Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S. 
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Barrett Specification Roof with tile sur- 
face on Altman Building, New York City, 
being used as a drill-ground. 

Architects — Trowbridge & Livingston, 
New York. 

General Contractors — Mare Eidlitz & 
Son, New York. 

Roofing Contractors — T. New Construc- 
tion Co., New York. 


Copyrighted, International Kilm Service Corp 


A tile-surfaced Barrett Specification Roof 
being used as a Drill-Ground 


Barrett Specification 
Waterproofing 


The foundation of this huge struc- 
ture is also kept dry with a great 


seal consisting of alternate layers 
of Specification Pitch and Felt. 
This is the standard type of water- 
proofing for all important under- 
ground construction. 


Below is the Bond that guarantees 
your soot for ae acc 
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H.D.GIBSON RESIDENCE 
NEW YORK,NY 
WALKER & GILLETTE, ARCHITECTS 
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PENN-HAR RIS “HOT EL 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
W.L. STODDART, ARCHITECT 


*Standard” 


Fixtures in These Fine 
Buildings 
“Stand attd” has won and deserves 


such environment. The quality of the 
highest~grade structures is accentuated 


by the presence and service of 


“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures. 


The "Stand attd” line is complete. 


Our own men and show rooms in 
thirty of the principal cities offer 


you such counsel and service as 


HOTEL STATLER ES 
SI LOLS, STOR ee 
CEO, B, POST RSONS, ARCHITECTS, 


you may desire. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RODIN STUDIO — 
NEW YORKLN YY | 
CASS GILBERT, ARCHITECT 


WASHINGTON HOTEL 
WASHNGTON, D.C. CARRERE & HASTINGS, ARCHITECTS | 
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She aristocrat of fire-safe roofings 


€ SHINGLES 


of JOHNS-MANVILLE ASBESTOS 


ANVILLE 
SERVICE 


New and Distinctive Color 
Effects in Roof Design 


Y their rich softness of color and texture’ 
Colorblende Shingles give to roofs a new 
and interesting distinction. And they are as 
fire-safe and practical as they are beautiful. 


Colorblende Shingles accurately indicate 
the quality of the whole Johns-Manville 
Roofing Line, which includes a fire-safe, 
economical roofing for every requirement. 


Transite Asbestos Shingles, lower in cost but 
equally durable—Asbestos Built-Up Roofing 
for flat roofs—Asbestos Ready Roofing for 
sloping roofs—Corrugated Asbestos Roofing 
for, skeleton framing. Booklets on request. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 


10 Factories —Branches in 61 Large Cities 


Plate I. Roof effect in autumn tones, secured by laying four shades of Conglomerate Brown and No, 50 Standard Red Shingles. © 1918 H, W.J-M Co. 
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A New 
RUSSWIN 
Lock Set 


Tor Inside Doors 


WROT BRASS 


COLONIAL 
PATTERN 


Lock No. 0389 Knob No. W955 Majestic Escutcheon No. 62 
Furnished only in Wrot Brass, Finishes Nos. 9, 10 or 09B 
Knobs are 2 inches in diam. and modeled on ¢graceful lines 


The set is one of the most attractive medium priced sets that we have ever 
offered. Suitable for inside doors, throughout the house 


RUSSELL & ERWIN MFG. CO. 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


New Britain, Conn. 
New York San Francisco Chicago London, Eng. 
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THE TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH BUILDING 


NEW “YORK CITY 
Witiiam WeEL.Es BoswortH, Architect Marc Eiwiirz & Son, Contractors 


This building is equipped throughout with Corbin Template Hardware for steel doors, sash and frames. 
The Corbin Three-Point Lock is used on doors to vaults. Corbin Door Checks, Corbin Fine Office Locks, 
Corbin Heavy Tempiate Butts, Corbin Special Transom Fixtures, self-closing in case of fire, and Corbin 
Monogram Knobs form an equipment in harmony with the excellence of other portions of the building. 


We satisfy exacting conditions. 


P. & F. CORBIN 
American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


NEW. BBITAIN, CONN; 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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Salem Brass'& [ton Miov Cox ste sneccmeriGhine miei 
Sandusky Cement, Co. VD ee eee tsp nie as eee 
Sanitary Company of A MenCaty cro cit es eivos tere 
Sayre 6 Fisher Com. sega nite css startet 1 elie een ees 
Smith’ &Com, ER Gwe cn gain mercies erin eres mera ener 
Smyser-Royer Co... casein o actie clever rans lal efoto eres 
Somerville: [rom WOrkS yeep ote ete oi oie acento 
Sonneborn Sons, Ine selma, oe etter oiteiel-) isle) eee 
South Amboy Terra Cotta Con Une meen «errs 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Assn............... 
Southerm:Pine Association ac.) cicelet cise el nneteree 
Standard) Potndrys Corey ge ee) yieetstona sal seen eee 
Standard Sanitary Mio. COssrerepits cs eilclel: eta ete 
Stanley, Works, "The. shee acre tert eine se del este ot ieee 
Starks k Ollino MiP Oil Ce terete otras eictotol peter etaceeiaeeees 
Stilouis Terra CottalGosmosnstese siete sielte ener 2d Cover 
Sturtevant Company, Bia Bias. sia Nake cole iets ee renee 77 
Stiperior Mig Cosme iia teeretesterate rps aol iis eel tre erected 


Thomas Clock COs. SCL cape mariectsinteae sents ieee Ie 


Trenton Optenes! © On Cae iege oan eyesore er tes 
Truscon: Steely CO. Seek wevtee ie oe taee lates atetche 27, 38 
Tuttle & Bailey Migs Cony. sete tctasete loreiebieisla(eelsfopntetaints 3 


Union Moundtryi Co. net. ie cetticketeninlea atest eres 
Vonnegut Hardware Gowen cele «sila tact cites eigen 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co. neve. sci wrasse 
Weiskittel’& Soni'Co. Assan asta eceis sia eer iene 
Western Brick Cons are ee we cities ah vette meee 
Wetter MigmCorg: Els teers tanta stents treo clebslecaeteteimmrsierats 
White:Pine Biureatearecrers castes <tetts colnet oceans 
Wilkins. Georgeueester jets waar ctaeietatala ni ctr te erent 
Wilson Corpy, cea iG: Sirsa tail ett sliders taae tees 
Winkle Terra Cotta Co. 
Winsor Qa NG Well NC nape en erescn nator 
Wright Wire Compaby . 02.1. 620. ssee. icc = 


Yale & Powne Mfig.Co., Thew. 2... ...0. 


For Selected List of Manufacturers’ Publications see Pages 24, 26, 28, 30 
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T IS nearly a mile from the power-house of the 
Minnesota University to the buildings of the Univer- 
sity itself. Yet they are always warm and comfortable. 


Minnesota weather in winter is often a compound of 
snow or sleet with a temperature some de- 
grees below the zero mark. Yet through all 
this mile of wintry weather, the steam-pipes 
from the power-house carry an ample supply 
of heat. How is it done? 

The answer is ““859% Magnesia.”’ 

Not only the boilers themselves, but every 


inch of the steam-pipes are protected with 
this matchless covering. 


Before the application of the “‘85% Mag- 
nesia’’ coverings, the steam turned into 
water in a few feet. It was impossible to 
carry even a single heat-unit through the pipes. All 
the coal in the neighborhood would not have warmed 
a single building. 

Coal saving is today the most vital problem the Nation 
faces. Are you doing your “‘bit’’ in saving coal. 


a 
| Lower Picture—The power- © 
5 house. 

| Middle Picture—Section of 
: the mile-long under- 
| ground tannel carry- 

z } ing the pipe-line. 
“ey Upper Picture—One of the 
University buildings. 


*°85% Magnesia’’ coverings will show an immediate 
and continuous saving of coal. “Their marvelous dura- 
bility makes them a permanent investment. Even after 
the pipes and boilers themselves are “‘scrapped, * the 
“85% Magnesia”’ coverings will still retain their heat- 
saving properties. 


“85% MAGNESIA” 


The Universal Coal-Saver 


1 Oy ee pier tesa ee er ernst GOS 2 


~ 


The experience of the Magnesia Association members covers 
over a quarter century of every kind of heat-saving. It is freely 
at the disposal of every person who is interested in this vital 
national question. 


Send for the illuminating booklet, ‘‘Let ‘85% Magnesia’ Defend 
Your Steam.’’ If you are an Engineer or Architect, send for 
the Standard Specification issued by the Magnesia Association, 
which guides to the proper application of this matchless covering. 


MAGNESIA ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 702 BULLETIN BUILDING., PHILA., PA. 


(The member companies of this Association are contractors to the U. S. Army and Navy and to munition plants.) 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


George D. Crabbs, The Philip Carey Co., Cincinnati, Ohio J. R. Swift, The Franklin Mfg. Co., Franklin, Pa. 
Alvin M. Ehret, Ehret Magnesia Mfg. Co., Valley Forge, Pa. R. V. Mattison, Jr., Keasbey and Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 
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Selected List of Manufacturers’ Publications 


FOR THE. SERVICE OF ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, AND CONTRACTORS 


SW 


XS 


The publications listed in these columns are the most important of those issued by manufacturers represented in the 
advertising pages of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM. They may be had upon direct application to the manufacturers. 
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Y 

ARCH CONSTRUCTION, TIMBREL TILE DOORS, WINDOWS, AND TRIM, METAL Z 

hcl Co., R., Fuller Building, New York, N. Y. Detroit Steel Products Co., 3517 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Z 

Portfolio. 10%x13%in. Plates. Mich. . ; ; Y 

The be Line. Catalog. 8%x1lin. 15 sections. Blue Y 

prints. Y 

BRICK cits ieelose te ay to daylight the modern industrial Y 

E 3 4 “a a zl uilding. Booklet. 5%x8in. 16 pp. Y 

eee Peamen Brick and Tile Co., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, ate Venwation for babes vies Steel sash for the foundry y 

Y See ; _and forge shop. Booklet. 5%x8in. 16 pp. ZY 

G Hodeectig Pres Beioe Ganiee ate 25 pp. Color plates. Stock ie Reais apa types and sizes of Fenestra ready for Z 

, ; os Ste me ‘ a eae immediate shipment. 8%x1lin. 4 pp. Y 

=Y ens ae reps ped of Brick. Treatise on brick de BLN Sons Co., David, Witte and Tulip Streets, Philadelphia, Z 
Z ie Ths : 7 : ; a. 

Y Brick Scales and Tables. Fifteen scales for vertical and horizon- Ton 5 etek z ZY 

y i : 2 : pton Service and Products, No. 9. Descriptive catalog with Y 

g ay gtr my Sea with explanatory booklet and tables. 8 x 10 drawings and data for specifications: 8%x1lin. 100 pp. and Z 

Ly Moulded and Ornamental Brick. Catalog. 4% x6%4in. 140 pp. nO ven: ; : Z 3 - Z 

, The Brick Church and Parish House. Book of designs with door | Alb; Lights and ficiency, Booklet. Daylight iumination as 7 

Z ike from drawings submitted in competition. 1034 x 13% in. Merchant be! Lntober | Co., aad dices Z 

G Sayre & Fisher Co., 261 Broadway, New York. ed Sook. Catalog. 5% x8% in. 190 pp. : Y 

Brick — Enameled and Front. Catalog. 6x9in. 24pp. Color eapcos Stee) Co., Steel Sash, Dept. 57, Youngstown, Ohio. Z 

plates. ; nited Steel Sash. Catalog. Details and specifications. 84x11 Y 

q Everything in Brick. Illustrated. Folder. 7% x9 in. 128 Pe Gy 

Uy, Western Brick Co., Danville, Il. Y 

Z The Art of Stippling. Brochure giving history of development Y 

L of stippling and its application to face brick. 4x 6in. 24 pp. DUMBWAITERS Z 

Mees: Western Brick Were Used,1914-1915. Booklet. 4%x6in. Sedgwick Machine Works, 182 Liberty Street, New York. Y 

P tee ‘Sheets. Standard specifications, plans, etc. 16% x Y 

g 21% in. : Y 

Y Y 

Z BUILDING MATERIALS Z 

—Y Johns-Manvyille Co., H. W., Madison Avenue, New York. ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT Z 

; : aie Sek E % : * 

Z J-M Building Materials. Booklet. 3%x6in. 24 pp. Electric Cable Co., The, 10 East 43d Street, New York. Y 

Y Facts. Descriptive booklet. 5%x8in.. 52 pp. Y 

Y CEMENT, PORTLAND td eral! Electric Cable Co., Inc., 10 East 43d Street, New Y 

L, ; ork. AAs we Y 

Ly Atlas Portland Cement Company, The, 30 Broad Street, New Plans and Specifications for the Home Electric. Manual giving ZY 

Li York. complete data and specifications. 11x14in. 20 pp. Z 

G Handbook and Treatise. Concrete in Factory Construction. Hart & Hegeman Mfg. Co., The, 346 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Y 

G 6% x 8% in. 250 pp. Conn. ; : ’ / Z 

Gy Early Stucco Houses, with modern stucco specifications. Book- Catalog O. H & H Switches and Paiste Wiring Material. 9x 10% Z 

LY let. 8%x1lin. 24 pp. : ' in. 106 pp. Y 

Choosing the Garage, describing actual construction. Booklet. Hart Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. : % 

8x10%@in. 26pp. ‘““Diamond H”’ Switches and Receptacles. Descriptive booklet. % 

Commercial Garages, with construction notes and architectural 4x8%in. 24 pp. yy 

treatment. Booklet. 8x10%in. 12 pp. ; Z 

Color Tones in Stucco. Booklet with colored plates. 8% x 1lin. Y 

24 pp. % 

e Building a Bungalow. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 18 pp. 4 color ELEVATORS %Y 

plates. ‘ p Sedgwick Machine Works, 182 Liberty Street, New York. G 

one onthe Farm. Handbook with usefuldata. 8 x 10% in. Selecting an Invalid Elevator. Booklet. 4%x8%in. 8 pp. Z 

pp. Y 

Lehigh pecuene Cement Co., The, Allentown, Pa. Z 

Forty-one Concrete Reasons. Booklet. 6x9in. 34 pp. Y 

Cement Facts. Booklet. 54x 6%in. 18 pp. FLOORING Y 

The Expense-Proof Farm. Booklet. 6x9in. 100 pp. Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 132 24th St.. Pittsburgh. Y 


Lehigh Portland Cement. Illustrated. Booklet. 8% x 12% in. Linotile Floors. Booklet. 6x9in. 40 pp. Color illustrations. 


42 pp. : eas Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., Dept. 4, 264 Pearl Street, New York. 
pangnsey Comet Co., The, Dept. F, Engineers’ Building, Cleve- Lapidolith Specifications. Booklet. 8% x 10% in. 
and, Ohio. 


Scientific Investigation of the Action of Lapidolith on Concrete, 


Medusa White Portland Cement. Booklet. 8@x1lin. 52 pp. by Prof. R.J. Colony. Booklet. 
Medusa Waterproofed White Portland Cement. Booklet. 6x9 
in. 20 pp. 
nie boa ao Gray Portland Cement. Booklet. 6 x 9 GARDEN POTTERY — See Pottery, Garden. 
CHIMNEYS GLASS CONSTRUCTION 


Heinicke, Inc., H. R., 147 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Chimneys. Bulletin. Methods of construction. 


Berger Manufacturing Co., Canton, Ohio. 
Berger’s Raydiant Sidewalk Lights. Catalog T. F. 8% x11lin. 


42 pp. 
Keppler Glass Constructions Inc, Architects Building, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York. 
Bulletin No. 205. 9x 12in. 


CLOCKS, TOWER 


Thomas Clock Co., Seth, 19 West 44th Street, New York. 
Descriptive catalog with complete data. 8x10%@in. 80 pp. 


6 pp. 


HARDWARE 
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CONDUIT 


National Metal Molding Co., 1113 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh. 
Handbook on National Metal Molding. Complete details and 
installation instructions. 4%x6in. 96 pp. 
Bulletin No. 101. National Metal Moldings and Fittings. 8%x 
10 in. 32 pp. a 


CONSTRUCTION, FIREPROOF 


General Fireproofing Co., The, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Fireproofing Handbook. 6x9in. 112 pp. 

Truscon Steel Co., Steel Building, Dept. 57, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Truscon Steel Buildings. Catalog containing details and full 


Corbin, P. & F., New Britain, Conn. 
Colonial Hardware. Booklet. 5x7 in. 
Corbin Door Checks. Catalog. 5x7 in. 
Corbin Door Knockers. Booklet. 5x7in. 24 pp. 

General Catalog. 10%x13in. 1200 pp. 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn. 
General Catalog. 9x12in. 1250 pp. 
Russwin Period Design Booklet. 6x8in. 72 pp. 
Russwin Fire Exit Bolt Catalog. 6x9in. 46 pp. 
Russwin Casement Window Hardware. Booklet. 6x9 in. 32 pp. 

Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 

Wrought Hardware. Catalog. Describing wrought steel hinges, 
butts and door bolts. 6%x10in. 260 pp. 
Stanley’s Wrought Steel Garage Door Hardware. Booklet. 


32 pp. 
40 pp. 


BSS 


information. 8%x1llin. 24pp. 3%x6%in. 8 pp. ‘ 
GY Kahn Building Products. Catalog containing tables, details, and Properly Hung Doors. Booklet. 5x7%in. 16 pp. . 
Z complete information. 6x3%in. 100 pp. “Stanley ’’ Sherardizing. Descriptive booklet. 34x6% in. 4 pp. 
G 
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The Raymond 
Method 


An expanded core or 
mandrel is encased in a 
spirally reinforced steel 
shell. 

The combination of core 
and shell is driven to 
proper refusal. 

The core is collapsed and 
withdrawn, leaving the 
shell in the ground. 

The shell is then filled 
with concrete. 


Simple — and CERTAIN 
— isn’t it? 
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Raymond 
Special Work 


Aside from our business 
of placing Standard Ray- 
mond Concrete Piles, we 
are engineering con- 
tractors for all kinds of 
big special work involv- 
ing the use of reinforced 
concrete. 

Nothing is too big. Noth- 
ing is too complex. 


Well I Guess— if you need it 


And it isn’t all smoke either 
JUST ONE OF MANY QUICK JOBS 


United States Government, Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

Turner Construction Company, General Contractors. 

On April 26, 1917, we promised to place 3,600 piles on this job by June 10. 

On May 26, just exactly 30 days after the contract was signed,*we had com- ~ 
pleted the job and placed a total of 3,800 piles, thus placing a greater 
number of piles and a greater number of feet 10 days within our promised 
schedule. 

This is the usual Raymond service. 


RAYMOND CONCRETE PILE CO. 


NEW YORK: 140 CEDAR STREET 


Chicago: 111 West Monroe Street 
Raymond Concrete Pile Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


A Form for every Pile—A Pile for every purpose 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 24 


HARDWARE — Continued 


Vonnegut Hardware Company, Indianapolis. : 
Prince Self-Releasing Fire Exit Devices. Catalog with drawings 
andtables. 8x1llin. 36pp. 
Von Duprin Self-Releasing Fire Exit Devices. 
Catalog 12-F. 8x1llin. 45 pp. : ; 
Wilkins, George Lester, 7079 North Clark Street, Chicago. : 
Casement Adjuster Data Sheets. Details and full information 


regarding Wilkins and Security Casement Adjusters. 8% x11 
in. 12pp. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 9 East 40th Street, New York. : 
Builders’ Locks and Hardware. Catalog No. 22. 9x12 in. 
350 pp. 
Door Closing Devices. Folder catalog. 6%x3™%@in. 8pp. 
HEATING EQUIPMENT 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
“ABC” Heaters. Bulletin. 8%x1lin. 24 pp. E 
Vento Cast-Iron Hot-Blast Heater. Bulletin. 8%x1lin. 44pp. 


American Radiator Co., 816 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
The Ideal Fitter. Handbook of heating and ventilating specifi- 
cation data. 6% x3%in. 336 pp. 

Ideal Smokeless Down Draft Boilers. Booklet. 8%x1llin. 24pp. 
Boynton Furnace Co., The, 106 West 37th Street, New York. 
Square Pot Heaters. Catalog. 7x9%in. 60 pp. 

Crane Co., 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. _ 
Steam Goods. Complete pocket catalog. 4% x 6in. 
Dunham Company, C. A., Marshalltown, Ia. 
Dunham Specialties: Looseleaf bulletin No. 11, with engravings, 
data, and specifications. 6x9%in. 52 pp. 
Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., 96 Liberty Street, New York. 
Modern House Heating. Catalog No. 88. 4%x 7in. 32 pp. 
Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, New York. 
Catalog and Price List. 4x 6%in. 256 pp. 
Lord & Burnham Co., 42d Street Building, New York. 
Burnham Boilers. Catalog No. 56. 4x10in. 19 pp. 


775 pp. 


HOISTS 


Gillis & Geoghegan, 544 West Broadway, New York. 
The G&G Telescopic Hoists (all models). Bulletin. 
16 pp. 
The G & G Standard 17 x 24 in. Hoisting Cans with Side Handles 
and Swing Bails. Booklets Aand B. 16pp. 


8% x 11in. 


HOLLOW TILE — See Tile, Hollow 


INSULATION 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 132 24th Street, Pittsburgh. 


Nonpareil Corkboard Insulation. Scientific treatise. 6 x 9 in. 
130 pp. 

Nonpareil High Pressure Covering. Scientific treatise. 6x9 in. 
84 pp. 


Cabot, Inc., Samuel, 141 Milk Street, Boston. 
Service Sheets. Details of Construction and Methods of Using 
Cabot’s Quilt. 16% x 21% in. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W., Madison Avenue, New York. 
J-M Insulating Materials. Booklet. 3%x6in. 24 pp. 
Magnesia Association of America, 702 Bulletin Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Let 85% Magnesia Defend Your Steam. A handbook of heat 
insulation. Magnesia specifications. 


JOISTS AND STUDS, PRESSED STEEL 


Berger Manufacturing Co., Dept. L. F., Canton, Ohio. 
Metal Lumber. Series of technical bulletins 12F especially pre- 
pared for architects. 8%x1lin. 32pp. 
Ribplex, Bulletin No.14. 8%x1lin. 4pp. 
Truscon Steel Co., Dept. B-57, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Kahn Pressed Steel Construction. Catalog. Complete details 
and specifications. 8%x1lin. 32 pp. 


LATH, METAL 


Berger Manufacturing Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Berger’s Expanded Metal Lath. Booklet. 3% x 6 in. 44 pp. 
Supplement. 24 pp. 
Bostwick Steel Lath Co., Niles, Ohio. 
Stucco on Truss Loop Metal Lath. Treatise. 6x9in. 16 pp. 


Typical specifications. 

on metal lath. 
General Fireproofing Co., The, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Herringbone Rigid Metal Lath. A complete catalog on Herring- 
bone Metal Lath. 6x9in. 32pp. 

North Western Expanded Metal Co., 934 Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Kno-Burn Expanded Metal Lath. Treatise on metal lath, with 
details and specifications. 6x9in. 52 pp. 

““Chanelath’’ Handbook. Treatise on ribbed metal lath details 
and specifications of its application to reinforced concrete con- 
struction and for plastering. 6x9in. 64pp. 

Truscon Steel Co., Dept. H-57, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Hy-Rib Handbook. Specifications. 5% x 7% in. 

Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 

General Catalog. Description and full particulars of wire lath, 
wire fencing, ornamental iron work, elevator cabs, railings, 
partitions, and grille work. 6x9in. 224pp. 

Wire Lath. Booklet L. Shows where Wright wire lath has been 


Standard specifications forms for stucco 


142 pp. 


used. 3%x6%in. 16pp. Sectionfold Partitions. Catalog with detailsheet. 20x 27 in. 
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LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Ivanhoe-Regent Works of General Electric Co., Cleveland. 
Regent Semi-Indirect Lighting Bowls. Catalog No.108. 8x10% 
in. 48 pp. 
Holophane Prismatic Reflectors and Fittings. Catalog No. 800. 
4x7in. SOpp. ; 
Ivanhoe Metal Reflectors and Fittings. Catalog No. 303. 4x7 in. 


50 pp. 

Rozelle Color-Decorated Bowls and Shades. Catalog No. 235. 
8x10%2in. 16 pp. ; 

Luminous Unit Co., St. Louis. 

Brascolite Illumination. Descriptive catalog. Catalog No. 6. 
8x10%in. 26 pp. ¢ t 

Brascolite Data. Scientific data sheets. Portfolio. 9 x 11% in. 
Blue prints. 


Aglites. Folder catalog. All-glass lighting fixtures. 5% x 8 in. 
8 pp. 
National X-Ray Reflector Co., 243 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. 


Engineering Data Book. Technical handbook. 6x9in. 125 pp. 

INumination from Concealed Sources — How to Plan and Specify 
Indirect Lighting. Scientific treatise. 12x 15in. 52 pp. 36 
detail drawings. 

St. Louis Brass Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 

‘“Concealite”’ Catalog A. Lighting fixtures for auditoriums, 
banks, show windows, etc., from concealed or semi-concealed 
sources. 778x10%in. 20 pp. 


METAL LATH~— See Lath, Metal. 


METAL TRIM — See Doors, Windows, and Trim, Metal. 


METAL WORK, ORNAMENTAL 


Polachek Bronze and Iron Co., John, 480-494 Hancock Street, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Distinctive Metal Work. Booklet. 8%x1lin. 6pp. 
Smyser-Royer Company, 1225 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portfolio illustrating standards and other exterior lighting 
fixtures in bronze andiron. 4%x10%in. 175 plates. 
Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 
Special Designs of Grilles and Screens in Bronze, Brass, Iron, 
and Steel. Catalog No. 66A. 6%x10in. 40 pp. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES, ARCHITECTS’ 


Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Dept. 224-J, Jersey City, N. J. 
‘“ Eldorado ’’ — The Master Drawing Pencil. Booklet. 


PAINTINGS 


The Ehrich Galleries, 707 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Catalog of Old Masters. Photos and descriptive text. 


PAINTS, VARNISHES, AND WOOD FINISHES 


Berry Bros., Detroit, Mich. 
Natural Woods and How to Finish Them. Complete varnish 
specifications. 8%x1llin. 94 pp. 
Luxeberry Cement Coating. Colorcard. 3% x 8% in. 
Boston Varnish Co., Everett Station, Boston. 
Kyanize Enamel. Specifications. Booklet. 


3 pp. 
5x7 in. 20) pps 


Kyanize White Enamel, Directions. Circular. 3%x6in. 8 pp. 
Price List of Varnishes and Enamels. 3%x6in. 24pp. 


Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Dept. 224-J, Jersey City, N. J. 
Philosophy of Protective Paint. 3%x6%in. 24pp. 

Lowe Bros. Co., The, 101 Park Ave., New York and Dayton. 
Architects’ Mellotone Handbook. 3x 8in. 27 pp. Color plates. 


High Standard Paint and Varnish Specifications. Handbook. 
4% x7in. 70pp. 
Paint and Painting. Directions and data. 5x9in. 30pp. 
Varnish and Varnishing. Treatise. 5x9in. 44 pp. 
Murphy Varnish Co., Newark, N. J. 
The House that Found Itself. Booklet. 6%x9%in. 28 pp. 


Harmony in Interior Decoration. Booklet. 53%4x8%in. 56 pp. 
O’Brien Varnish Company, The, 1102 Washington Street, South 
> Bend, Ind. 
Specification Data. Information concerning O’Brien line of 
varnishes and interior finishes. 8% x1lin. 
Smith & Co., Edward, P. O. Box 1780, New York. 
Architects’ Handbook. Specifications. 5x7%in. 24 pp. 
Toch Brothers, Dept. 97, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Specifications for Damp-proofing, Waterproofing, Enameling, 
and Technical Painting. 8%x1lin. 48 pp. 
Toch Brothers Preservative Paints and Compounds. Booklet. 
5%x8M%in. 36pp. 
Wadsworth, Howland Co., Inc., 139 Federal Street, Boston. 
Bay State Finishes, Stains, and Varnishes. Catalog No. 10. 
Color cards. 


PARTITIONS, FOLDING AND ROLLING 
Folding Partition Co., Inc., 200 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Attractive Clean-Cut Lines 


7A new standar 
=in steel windows 


Daylighting, permanence and 
strength are essential features in 
which Truscon Steel Windows 
excel. Clean-cut lines are straight; 
flat surfaces, with the elimination 
of all projections at the joint, 
give these windowsa trim, attrac- 
tive appearance in keeping with 
modern architecture and en- 
gineering. ‘Truscon Steel Win- 
dows are economical in cost and 
ideal for all industrial and com- 
mercial buildings. 
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The construction, design, finish, 
workmanship and hardware are 
of high quality. Ventilator frames 
are heavily reinforced to provide 
great strength, and all joints have 
double contact weathering with 
suitable drips, etc., to effectively 
shut out rains and storms. 


RUSCON 


j 


©3 STEEL WINDOWS: 
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are furnished from stock units of many 
types for prompt shipment; also in semi-stock units in which the ventilators are carried in 
stock and frames around them made to order. 


Handsome Truscon Window Book with complete information, iliustrations, details, tables, etc., sent on request Z 


fe TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


TRUSON (Trussed Concrete Steel Company) 


BUILDING Representatives in 1 
PRODUCTS, Principal Cities Youngstown, Ohio 


MMAQGQEYN 


WO 


Warehouses in Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Moline, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore. 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 26 


PILES 


MacArthur Concrete Pile and Foundation Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York. . 
The Pedestal Pile. Catalog. Engineering data. 6x9in. 64 pp. 
Raymond Concrete Pile Co., 140 Cedar Street, New York. 
Raymond Concrete Piles. Catalog. 8%x114in. 56 pp. 


PIPE 


Central Foundry Company, 90 West Street, New York. 
A Nation-Wide Comparison of House Drainage Piping. Booklet, 
containing results of recent photographic contest. 6 x 9 in. 
12 pp. 
Soil Pipe and Fittings. Catalog. 4x7%in. 88pp. . 
The Lynn Drain Trap. A leaflet containing description. 
Combination Vent, Revent, and Drainage Fittings. Catalog. 
4%x6%in. 183 pp. 
National Tube Company, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pipe List No. 5, 1913. Booklet. 4x6%in. 20pp. : 
“National” Bulletins, Nos. 1 to 27,inclusive. 8%xllin. 
““National’’ Pipe Standards. Booklet. Appendix to 1913 edition. 
Tables and useful information pertaining to tubular goods. 
4x 6%in. 400 pp. we, 
‘““National” Bulletin No. 25. ‘‘ National’’ Pipein Large Buildings. 
Booklet. Twenty years’ progress in building construction, pipe 
specifications, engineering data from National Pipe Stand- 
ards and illustrations of many prominent ‘ National’’-ized 
buildings. 8%x1llin. 88 pp. 222 illustrations. 


PLASTER 
Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Specifications for Hydrated Lime Plastering. Booklet. 6x9 in. 
20 pp. : 

Hydrated Lime Plaster. Booklet. 6%x9% in. 12 pp. 

The Perfect Finishing Lime. Booklet. 4%x7%in. 34 pp. 


The Inside Walls. Booklet. 3%x6%4%in. 8 pp. 


PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 


Crane Co., 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Plumbing Catalog. 9x12in. 834pp. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Dept. 4, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“ Standard’ Catalog. General catalog of ‘‘ Standard” line. 
9x12in. 676 pp. 


““ Standard ’ Plumbing Fixtures forthe Home. Catalog. 


Factory Sanitation. Catalog and scientific treatise. 9 x 12 in. 
36 pp. 
Trenton Potteries Co., Trenton, N. J. ot! 
Bathrooms of Character. Booklet. 4x74in. 48 pp. 
Sanitary Pottery. Monthly house organ. 6x9in. 16pp. Color 


plates. 


POTTERY, GARDEN 


Atlantic Terra Cotta Company, 1170 Broadway, New York. 
Garden Pottery. Catalog. 9x12in. 12pp. 


PUMPS 


Goulds Manufacturing Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
All Types of Centrifugal and Reciprocating Power Pumps. 
Bulletins. 22sections. 7%x10in. Bound in 8% x 11 in. cover. 
Handy Data on Power Pumping. Bulletin112. 7%x10in. 24pp. 


ROOFING 


American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh. 
Copper — Its Effect Upon Steelfor Roofing Tin. Scientific trea- 
tise. New edition. 8%@x1lin. 24 pp. 
Pocket Reference Book. 2%x4%in. 168 pp. 
Barrett Company, The (formerly The Barrett Mfg. Company), 
17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Barrett’s Specification Roofs — 20-Year Guaranty Bond. Loose- 
leaf specifications with details. 8% x 14 in. 
Foundation Waterproofing. Loose-leaf specifications. 8% x 14 in. 
Tylike Shingles with Red or Green Crushed Slate Surface. For 
residences, etc. Descriptive booklet. 6x 8 in. 
Velvex Creosote Shingle Stains. Descriptive folder showing 
colors on wood. 3% x 6% in. 
Boyle & Co., Inc., John, 112-114 Duane Street, New York. 
Opinions of Practical Builders. Instructions for using Bayonne 
Roof and Deck Cloth. Book S. 3%x6in. 24 pp. 
Carey Co., The Philip, Lockland, Cincinnati. 
Architects’ Book of Carey Roofing Specifications. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W., Madison Avenue, New York. 
J-M Corrugated Asbestos Roofing. Catalog. 6x9in. 32 pp. 
J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles. Catalog. 6x9in. 32 DD. 
Ludowici-Celadon Company, 104 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 
Roofing Tile. 
106 pp. 
ted one Catalog. 
e Roof Beautiful. Booklet. 6%4x9¥%in. 40pp. Color plates. 
Why Tile Is Best. Booklet. 3%x6%in. 8 pp. re ;, 
Taylor Co., N. & G., 300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
A Guide to Good Roofs. Booklet. 3%4x5%in. 24 pp. 
Selling Arguments for Tin Roofing. Booklet. 6x9%in. 80 pp. 
Service Sheets. Working drawings showing details of con- 
phe ipa of peered aed standing seam tin roofing; also 
color suggestions for tin roofs and tables of covering c i 
of tin. 16% x 21% in. eens 
Standard Specifications for Tin Roofing Work. 7% x9 in. 


A detailed reference for architects. 93% x 13% in. 


3% x9in. 10 pp. 


SHELVING, STEEL 


Lupton’s Sons Co., David, Witte and Tulip Streets, Philadelphia. 
Lupton Steel Shelving. Descriptive catalog. 6x9in. 34 pp. 


STONE 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, P. O. Box 505, 
Bedford, Ind. 
Indiana Limestone Booklet. General treatise. 
Indiana Limestone Booklet. Bank Buildings. 6x9in. 40 pp. 
$12,000 House of Indiana Limestone. (Prize, mention, and other 
eee submitted in competition with report of Jury.) llx 
in. 46 pp. 


6x9in. 40 pp. 


STORE FRONTS 


Detroit Show Case Co., 467 Fort Street, West, Detroit, Mich. 
Metal Store Front Construction. Handbook. 8%x1lin. 32 pp. 
With full size blue print details. 16% x 22in. folded to 8% x 11 in. 
New Jersey Terra Cotta Co., Singer Building, New York. 
Store Fronts in Architectural Terra Cotta. Booklet with designs 
and details. 8%x1llin. 24 pp. 


STUCCO BOARD 
Bishopric Manufacturing Co., The, 910 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 

The Bishopric Mastic Products. Booklet. 6x 9% in. 
Color plates. 

Built on the Wisdom of Ages. 
using Bishopric Stucco Board. 


Service Sheets. 16% x 21% in. 


24 pp. 


Booklet showing methods of 
8%xl1lin. 48 pp. 


TERRA COTTA, ARCHITECTURAL 


Atlantic Terra Cotta Co., 1170 Broadway, New York. 
Atlantic Terra Cotta. Monthly publication. 9x12in. 12 pp. 
Conkling-Armstrong Terra Cotta Co., Philadelphia. 
Ornament and Details of Construction. Catalog. 9% x 13in. 
Midland Terra Cotta Co., 1515 Lumber Exchange Building, 
Chicago. 
Stock Terra Cotta. Loose-leaf portfolio. 10x 15in. 15 plates. 
New Jersey Terra Cotta Co., Singer Building, New York. 
The Victoria Building. Booklet. 8%x1llin. 10 pp. 
New York Architectural Terra-Cotta Co., 401 Vernon Avenue, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Architectural Terra Cotta. Booklet. 8x8%in. 36 pp. 
Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., The, 2525 Clybourn Avenue, 
Chicago. 
Architectural Terra Cotta. Booklet. Showing illustrations of 
buildings and details. 8%x1llin. 60 pp. 
South Amboy Terra Cotta Co., 150 Nassau Street, New York. 
Plates of Ornamental Detail and Construction. Portfolio. 


TILE, HOLLOW 


National Fire Proofing Co., 750 Federal Street, Pittsburgh. 
Builders’ Handbook. Details of construction. 8% x 1lin. 34 pp. 
Blue prints. 
Bulletin No. 172. Industrial Housing. 
Standard Hollow Tile Fireproof Construction. Bulletin No. 171. 
- Details, tables, tests. 8%x1lin. 32 pp. Color plates. 


Natco on the Farm. (1918 edition.) Catalog. 8%x1llin. 40 pp. 


TILE, STEEL 


General Fireproofing Co., The, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Steel-Tile Handbook. Tables, formulas, specifications, etc., for 
tile floors and concrete work. 6x9in. 32 pp. 
Truscon Steel Co., Dept. R-57, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Floretyle Construction. Booklet containing table and full infor- 
mation for specifying. 8%x1llin. 16 pp. 


UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 
Chase & Co., L. C., 89 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Chase Mohair Velvets. Booklet. Description of fabrics with 
color reproductions. 9% x12%in. 10 pp. 
Chase Leatherwove. Folder. Descriptive of material and its 


uses. 3%x 6% in. 


VACUUM CLEANERS 


Sturtevant Co., B. F., Dept. B.. Hyde Park, Boston. 
Stationary Electric Vacuum Cleaners. Booklet. 8x 1lin. 24 pp. 


VENETIAN BLINDS 


Wilson Corporation, The J. G., 8 West 40th Street. New York. 
The Lighting and Ventilation of Modern Buildings. Treatise 


with working drawings. 8%x1llin. 12pp. 
Booklet No. 8. 
VENTILATION 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. ) 
American Sirocco Fans and Blowers. Bulletin. 8%x11lin. 52pp. 


American Radiator Co., 816 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
‘“‘A BC” Steel Plate Fans. Bulletin. 8%x1lin. 28 pp. 
Ventilation by Vento Heaters. Booklet. 8x10%in. 24 pp. 

Clarage Fan Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. : 
Catalog No.5. 6x9in. 26pp. 

Globe Ventilator Co., Dept. P, Troy, N. Y. 
Booklet. 4x9in. 36 pp. 
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William Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, Minn. 
essrs. Hewitt & Brown, Architects, Minneapolis 


Soil conditions cannot be made to order and it frequently 
happens that the only available site for a building 1s right 
where the watura/ conditions for foundation work are the 
poorest. ‘The answer 1s 


PEDESTAL 
CONCRETE PILES 


In the case of the building which is illustrated above the 
ordinary type of foundation was out of the question, but 
to-day the structure rests securely upon 1200 Pedestal 
Piles—and it 1s there for keeps. 


Bring your foundation troubles to us 


MacARTHUR CONCRETE PILE & FOUNDATION CO. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL BOSTON NEW ORLEANS ATLANTA DETROIT 
CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 28 


VENTILATION — Continued WIRE FENCES 
Ohio Blower Co., The, 9225 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland. Wright Wire Company, Worcester, Mass. 
Gospel of Fresh Air. Booklet. 4x9in. 24pp. Excelsior Rust Proof Fencing. Illustrated and descriptive book- 
Royal Ventilator Co., 415 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. let. 3%x6in. 16 pp. 
Ventilation. Descriptive catalog. 444 x9in. 52 pp. 
WALL BOARD WwooD 
Carey Co., The Philip, Lockland, Cincinnati. G L b M faat ay Cpa) 1 f i 
Carey “ Ceil-board »” for Walls and Ceilings. Specifications. 8x11 Damar cousalldinMocwhiak Renietare t 304 Bank of Com 
math a SOF Red Gum Facts. Catalog. 5%x8%in. 20 pp. 
Technical Information about Red Gum. Catalog. 5%x9 in. 
WATERPROOFING 20 pp. 
Anti-Hydro Waterproofing Co., 9 Orchard Street, Newark, N. J. North Carolina Pine Association, 83 Bank of Commerce Building, 
(Singer Building, N. Y. C.) Norfolk, Va. ; 
Concrete Hardener Waterproofing. Booklet. 6%x8%%in. 8pp. Architects’ Reference Book. Booklet. 8%x1lin. 16 pp. Color 
General Fireproofing Co., The, Youngstown, Ohio. plates. — : 
Waterproofing Handbook. 6x9in. 88 pp. Home Builders’ Book. 5x9in. 24 pp. Color plates. 
Sandusky Cement Co., The, Dept. F, Engineers’ Building, Cleve- Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Mfr’s Assn., 205 F. R. A. 
land, Ohio. Building, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Medusa Waterproofing. Booklet. 7x9in. 36 pp. Hardwood Inspection Rule Book. Handbook. 3%x6in. 107 pp. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., Dept. 4, 264 Pearl St., New York. Beautiful Birch for Beautiful Woodwork. Illustrated treatise. 
Concrete and Lapidolith. Treatise on concrete construction and 64 x 974 do) DD ae : : 
the use of Lapidolith with it. 5%x8%4in. 20pp. Serviceability and Qualities of Birch. Booklet. 8% x1lin. 7 pp. 
Trus-Con Laboratories, The, 1246 Trus-Con Building, Detroit, epee fag Se Inspection of Hemlock Lumber. Booklet. 3% x 
Mich. pony, acta 
Abcnitcets? Handbook. 8%x1lin. 36pp. Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 1234 Hibernia 
Structural Waterproofing. 8%x1llin. 52 pp. Bank Building, New Orleans. : 
Agatex Book. 5%x8in. 18 pp. Cypress Pocket Library. Covers all uses for cypress. 41 units. 
Descriptive Price List. 3%x6%in. 24 pp. 3% x 5% in. wee mi 
Wadsworth, Howland Co., Inc., 139 Federal Street, Boston. Southern Pine Association, Dept. H-23, Interstate Bank Building, 
Bay State Brick and Cement Coating. Booklet No. 10. Color New Orleans, La. ; : : 
plates. Rules for Grading Southern Yellow Pine Timbers. Treatise. 
3%x6in. 24pp. 
WATER SYSTEMS Creosoted Wood Block Floors. Booklet. 7x 10 in. 32 pp. : 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 132 24th St., Pittsburgh. enone pe Rie es Southern Yellow Pine. Technical 
Drinking Water Systems. Treatise. 6x9in. 48 pp. Manual of Standard Wood Construction. Scientific handbook. 
WINDOWS, CASEMENT 4% x 6% in. 150 pp. 
2 4 = : ; 4 White Pine Bureau, 2530 Merchants Bank Building. St. Paul, Minn. 
Crittall Casement Window Co., Detroit, Mich. . Specification Book — Classified Recommended Uses for White 
Universal Casements. Catalog No. 15, showing solid steel case- Pine. Illustrating the various standard grades and indicating 
ment windows. Details. 9%x12in. 64 pp. their proper uses. 8%xllin. 196 pp. 
Hope & Sons, Henry, 103 Park Avenue, New York. : Three Story Houses of New England. Architectural monograph, 
Hope’s Leadwork. Descriptive catalog showing examples of Vol. III, No.1. 8%x1lin. 16 pp. 
English cast leadwork. 9x12in. 50 pp. Early Wooden Architecture of Andover, Mass. Monograph. Vol. 
International Casement Co., Inc., Jamestown, N.Y. 7 III, No.2. 8%x1lin. 16 pp. 
Casement Windows and Leaded Glass. Catalog. 10 x 14 in. Old Houses of Newburyport, Mass. Monograph. Vol. III, No.3. 
56 pp. Plates showing 16th century Tudor residences. 8%xllin. 16 pp. 
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Secondary Clocks 


FOR, SCHOOLS, FACTORIES: y 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS, RESIDENCES y 


Y 
HERE uniform time through- y 
out a building is desired, a Z 
Secondary System is the modern Z 
and efficient method to employ. Z 
All clocks are synchronous with the Z 
master clock and confusion and loss Z 
. sa . . “es 
of time arising from difference in Y 
Fs - ; Y “ Mary, Countess of Rothes,” by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
time on self contained clocks is Y : yt 
‘ Pele Y Your service to your clients includes the 
avoided. Catalog, specifications and Y selection of appropriate paintings and en- 
Z titles you to a liberal commission from us. 


\S 


MW 


suggestions on request. 


Photographs and descriptions sent on request 


on Ehrich Galleries 


Paintings by “Old Masters” 
707 FIFTH AVENUE at 55th Street NEW YORK 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK COMPANY 


Established 1813 


Factories: Thomaston, Conn. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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A typical example of , 
Guastavino Tile Construction—No Steel — 


SOUTH CHURCH, NEW YORK 
CRAM, GOODHUE & FERGUSON, Architects 


LIBS of TILE 


QA ITEVCTIOCL 


“1 ) 


- Ceo. pace : 


- Poet Lona/TvoInhl. JECTION~ 


HE structural part of this ceiling and 
roof is typical Guastavino Tile Con- 
struction — No Steel. 


The interior may be finished in our Rumford 
Acoustic Tile or in any other desired finish. 


Guastavino Construction means prompt de- 
livery, saving in cost, and a better building. 


It may be that Guastavino Construction 
could be profitably employed in connection 
with work now in your office, or some 
project you have in mind for future 
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development. 
R. GUASTAVINO CO. 
i BOSTON NEW YORK 
Interior View Showing Finished Ceilin 40 Court Street Fuller Building 
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The Union Arcade, Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, Henry C. Frick, Owner; F. J. 
Osterling, Architect, and George A. Fuller 
Company, Contractors. 


All wall facings and ornamental features, 
from floor to lamp standards, are of 
“Nlorthwestern’” Enameled Terra Cotta. 


Architects visiting Pittsburg should not 
fail to inspect this notable interior. 


Wee were commissioned by Mr. Frick to 
manufacture this work at a considerable 
preference over other bidders, because 
of the exceptional character of our work 
and service. 


THE NORTHWESTERN [TERRA CoTTA Co, 


CHICAGO 
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NORTHWESTERN 
is a short form of 
specification for archi« 
tectural Terra Cotta 
of superior quality. 
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reds of thousands of work- 
men must be mobilized here at home, 
to supply the products that back 

the men in the trenches. 

nitions—millions of shoes and uniforms—auto trucks 
and aeroplanes—and the thousand and one instru- 
ments of war—has brought to the public mind, as 
never before, the magnitude of the nation’s biggest 
directly toward the prosecution of the war, the 
problem of housing is of prime importance to the 
far-sighted employer. Workmen must be housed 
—and Natco is doing its bit toward the solution of 
must be given to the living conditions of the work- 
man. Out of a twenty-four hour day, only eight 
are spent in the comfortable and sanitary shop. 
Where does he spend the remaining sixteen? Under 


How NATCO 
This unprecedented demand for 

problem—Industrial Housing. 

this problem. 

what conditions does his family live? 


MERICA is fast becoming the , 
workshop of the world. Hund- a a 
ships, and more ships—tons of mu- : : | 
Even in industries not contributing their output 
It is now a recognized fact that some thought 
Send for this book 


Boston 


Chicago 


Factory at Hamilton, Ont. Canada 


doing its Bit 

If housed in damp and unsanitary 
quarters built of inflammable mate- 
rials, he becomes unhealthy, defici- 
ent, and discontented. Then, too, 
such living quarters entail endless 
expenditures for repairs and great 
depreciation of property value to 
the employer. 


The modern way istobuild permanently with Natco 
Hollow Tile. Used consistently, Natco means ab- 
solutely fire-proof homes—homes that are comfort- 
able, warm in winter and cool in summer, vermin 
proof and damp proof. The use of Natco is true 
economy because the upkeep is low—first cost is 
last cost. 


Natco is scored with deep-seated keys on the out- 
side for the application of stucco and on the inside 
for the application of plaster. The large units lay 
up rapidly. No furring of walls necessary. 


Where an exterior finish other than stucco is desired, use 
Natco Tex Tile. 


Our 23 factories in the United States assure to the consumer 
a wide and economical distribution of material. Think of Natco, 
too, as a service. A corps of skilled engineers is maintained to 
co-operate with those desiring assistance in solving their fire- 
proof building problems. 


Send today for our illustrated book “Industrial Housing.’ It 
gives details and many illustrations of housing developments 
of some of America’s representative concerns, among them 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Remington Arms Co., Goodyear Rubber 
Co., and Crucible Steel Co. 


NATIONAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 
754 Federal Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York Philadelphia 
Washington Detroit 
In Canada 


National Fireproofing Company of Canada, Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada 


Working Men's 
Houses, Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., 
SparrowsPoint, 
Md. Architects: 
BisselG Sinkler 
Philadelphia, 
Pa. All 8x5x12 
““Natco Hollow 
Tile”’ 
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Se RE Ef ee WETZEL BUILDING 
No. 2 East 44th St. 
New York 


FREDERICK P. HILL, Architect 


e 


GLIMPSE of old Venice not 
more than a stone’s throw east 
of Fifth Avenue. 


. Mant 


rede 
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The trim of this beautiful example of 
Venetian Architecture above the water 
table is of “‘SOUTH AMBOY”’ 
Terra Cotta of shades varying from a 
warm buff to a golden brown. 
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The South Amboy Cerra Cotta Co. 
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150 Nassau Street, New York South Amboy, N. J. 
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H. R. Heinicke, Incorp. | 


147 FOURTH AVENUE 


New York City 
Perforated Radial Brick | 


Chimneys | 


Branch Offices 
Chicago - - - . Webster Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. - - .- Drexel Building 
Boston, Mass. - - - 141 Milk Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 208 American Trust Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 821 Hume-Mansur Bldg. 
New Comerstown, Ohio 
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| Mortuary Chapel Fred D. Knapp & Son, Owners 
Greenwich, Conn. Welcome R. Steinmetz, Architect 


Executed in Our Gray Color No. 19 


The architect writes us 


under date of November 15, 1917 : 


“Great credit is due your concern for the faithful manner in which you carried 
“out the spirit of the design and the execution of the work. I have never in my 
“ 37 years of experience handled terra cotta more perfectly made. 

“In behalf of my clients, and myself, I wish to thank you for your efforts so 
« successfully concluded. 


“Yours very truly, 


“ (signed) W. R. Steinmetz.” 


THE: NEW -JERSEY-TERRA: COTTA: COMPANY 


OFFICE, SINGER BVILDING, NEW YORK CITY ESTABLISHED 1888 WORKS, PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY 
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Sign to South Hills Filling Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. W. G. Wilkins Co., Architects 


A combination of gold and color 


ATLANTIC TERRA COTTA COMPANY 
1170 Broadway, New York 
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=| | | IS THE RESVLT OF 2 
=| Far EXPERIENCE OF THIRTY YEARS =| 
= SPENT |IN YOVR |SERVICE VES] 
=| AND IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF STERLING QVALITY. |} = 
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MERICAN TERRACOTTA ANI cee 


OFFICE — aq 10 PEOPLES/| GAs B'LD‘G. = 
CHICAGO ILL. 
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To Architects 
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/ These fundamental purpose of this Association is service, 
particularly for those who, as advisers and consultants in 
matters architectural, recommend and specify to their clients 
the materials and designs best fitted to the building plans in 
hand. 
This service includes very complete information regarding 
Tile, in all its forms, in its variety of styles, shapes and colors, 
and the methods of applying it. 
All of this data, representing the experience and knowledge 
of our individual members and of the Association itself, is 
at the command of Architects. Your inquiry will be given 
prompt and careful attention. 
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ASSOCIATED TILE 
MANUFACTURERS 
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ALHAMBRA TILE CO. 
Newport, Ky. 


AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC 
TILING CO., 
Zanesville, Ohio 


ATLANTIC TILE MANU- 
FACTURING CO., 
Matawan, N. J. 


BEAVER FALLS ART TILE 
CO; Beaver Falls, Pa. 


BRUNT TILE & PORCE- 
LAIN CO., Columbus, Ohio 


CAMBRIDGE TILE MFG. 
CO: Covington, Ky. 


GRUEBY FAIENCE & 
TILE:#CO., Boston, Mass. 


MATAWAN TILE CoO., 
Matawan, N. J. 


MOSAIC TILE CoO., 
Zanesville, Ohio 


NATIONAL TILE CoO., 
Anderson, Ind. 


OLD BRIDGE ENAMELED 
BRICK & TILE CO., 
Old Bridge, N. J. 


PERTH AMBOY TILE 
WORKS, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


C. PARDEE WORKS, 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


WHEELING TILE CO., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


UNITED STATES EN- 
CAUSTIC TILE WORKS, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Offices: BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
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Brick 


Miniature Samples by post to applying Architects 


“ Manufacturers of Enameled Brick Exclusively” 


52 Vanderbilt Ave, New York 


offer countless possibilities for the 
creation of beautiful country houses. 


No other material so successfully 
lends itself to harmonious combination 
with natural surroundings as brick. It 
is, furthermore, not limited to one archi- 
tectural style, but is equally appropriate 
for all. KEYSTONE REDS are made 
in many wonderful shades and will not 
discolor under severe weather conditions. 
Their superior qualities commend them 
to the discriminating architect. 


Samples will be sent upon request 


GREENSBURG, PA. 


in “American” 


Enameled 


is found in its perfect condition noticeable in 
buildings which have stood the climatic changes 
throughout their long years of life in all sec- 
tions of the United States and Canada. 


“American”? enameled faces, white and unflecked, 
show the perfect glaze of their earliest years. 


An occasional washing preserves the original beauty 
of “American ” Brick continuously. 


Made in white, shades and colors, it is the favorite 
brick with Architects, who specify them with equal 
fitness for either exterior or interior use. 


American Enameled Brick & Tile Company 
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Keystone Reds 


KEYSTONE CLAY PRODUCTS CoO. 
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Sayre @& Fisher Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Fine Pressed 
Front Brick 


Of Various Shades, Plain and Moulded 
Special Colors Made to Order 


Also Superior Enameled Brick 
Several Colors 


Repressed and Harvard Red Brick, Hard 
Building Brick, Fire Brick and Hollow Brick 


OFFICE: 261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
CORNER WARREN STREET 


WORKS: SAYREVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION 
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The Winkle 


Terra Cotta Company 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Manufacturers of 


Arrhitertural 
Gerra Cotta 


In All Colors and Finishes 
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Writes easily 


It’s a pleasure to use the Eldorado. 
It travels over the paper quickly 
and easily and readily responds to 
your will. 


ELboraDO 


the master drawing pencil” 


is chosen by the artist who needs sym- 
pathy and responsiveness in his pencil 
—by the engineer and architect who 
look for speed,accuracy and economy 
—by everyone who judges a pencil 
by what it will really do for him. 


Why not try the Eldorado? Get 
it from your dealer or write us on 
your letterhead for full-length sam- 
ples of your favorite degrees. 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Dept. 224-J, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Send your dollars 
over the top 


The brave fellows who peer 
into no man’s land need all 
the backing we can give. 


Uncle Sam counts on us to 
build an invincible wall of 
Liberty Bonds behind the 
dare-devil fighters ‘‘ over 
there.’’ 


It’s little enough to send 
our money over the top, 
when they stake their lives. 
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Glass Constructions N ¥ 


101 Park Ave., 
New York, 
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f AWATERPROOFS 


Waterproofing 
Built In! 


When you want permanence and 
endurance, you build it in. 


That's the way “ ANTI-HYDRO” waterproofs 
and hardens concrete. A liquid compound 
itself, it mixes readily with the gauging water. 
It permeates the entire cement mix, 
through and through and insuresan absolutely 
waterproof mass, uniformly and permanently 


hard. 


Complete data and list of installations upon request 


ANTI-HYDRO WATERPROOFING CO. 
Singer Bldg.,N.Y. Laboratory, Newark, N. J. 


And Principal Cities 
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Decorative Metal 
Grilles for Enclosed 


or Recessed Radiators 


ie own designs followed 
with exactness. Standard 
subjects, we have in a wide range 
of treatments. 
Suggestions for meeting your problems gladly made. Of 
our hearty co-operation you are assured. . 


Send for catalog 66-A 


JUTTLE & BAILEY MFsc CO. 


NN 52 VANDERBILT AVENUE V4 
NEw YORK 
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707 FIFTH AVENUE at 55th Street NEW YORK 


Z Secondary Clocks 
j LORS CHOOUSTEbAC LORI ES; 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS, RESIDENCES 
Z| HERE uniform time through- 
Z out a building is desired, a 
Z Secondary System is the modern 
Z and efficient method to employ. 
y All clocks are synchronous with the 
; Y master clock and confusion and loss 
Z y of time arising from difference in 
J “Miss Lettice Finlay,’’ by George Henry Harlow Z time on self contained clocks is 
Y GN, %, e ore 
Ly Y avoided. Catalog, specifications and 
y To the DECORATOR — y ; 
Y Y suggestions on request. 
j Why not use an “Old f¥laster” for the Z ae 
Z keynote of decoration? It will determine Z 
Y the period, color and design of an harmo- Z SETH tN) Beer cate COMPANY 
Z nious composition. We have a number of Z rege aint 
Z paintings in our galleries adapted to this Z Factories: Thomaston, Conn. 
Z purpose and are always at your service. Z NEW YORE CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Two Monuments 


The Washington monument is a fit- 
ting symbol of the grateful apprecia- 
tion which America cherishes for its 
first president. 


There is another monument to Ameri- 
can genius and enterprise which has 
required nearly sixty years of ear- 
nest and continuous effort to create. 
It is the 


Van Dyke Drawing Pencil 


(Symbol of Quality) 
In 16 degrees — 6B softest to 8H hardest 
Hexagon — Yellow Polish 
Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific 


Exposition 
At All Stationers 


EBERHARD FABER 


The utility of a windmill on any such estate as that ot Major 
Clarence Fahnestock is beyond dispute. No architect can afford 
to overlook it who aims to have his work function properly. 


Perhaps we need to emphasize the utilitarian advantages of Corcoran 
Windmills. But it is necessary only to remind architects in passing of the 
element of beauty supplied by a well-designed windmill. 


We have been working with architects for 50 years, producing windmills 
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that are the consummate combination of utility and beauty. ~ NEW YORK 

mee Ae 
A. J. CORCORAN, INCORPORATED es 
763 JERSEY AVENUE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. = Armaiieh 
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The First Apartment Building 
ie a village in South China, about 300 miles from 
H 


ongkong, there is a five-story stone and brick 
building which was erected 400 years ago and which 
is in the purest sense an Apartment House, as it 
affords shelter for more than 1000 persons. 


Thomas W. Clarke, an engineer recently returned 
from China, has published some interesting things 
about this earliest of apartment houses, in the 
course of which he says: 


‘The roof is made of heavy terra cotta tiles laid so 
that the edges overlap and it is weatherproof. Further- 
more, the tiles afford perfect shelter from the sun, 


which is hot in South China.” 


Undoubtedly the tiles that were laid originally on 
this building are still on the roof. We cite the 
above facts as an evidence of our oft repeated con- 
tention that tiles are not a new thing, but one of 
the oldest as well as the best roofing materials ever 
made. Tiles that are made from well prepared clay 
and burned to the point of vitrification will last 
not only 400 years, but twice that time, as has 
been demonstrated on the roofs of some buildings 
in modern Europe. 


In permanence and durability, as well as decorative 
effect, there is no roofing material equal to roofing 


tiles. 
LUDOWICIL-CELADON COMPANY 


General Offices: Chicago, Illinois 
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N this issue we have brought together articles by 
competent authorities treating of the various im- 
portant phases of industrial housing and illustrations 
and descriptions of a number of the most complete 
and successful developments undertaken in the United 
States to date. The subject is one of special interest 
to architects and, furthermore, one that belongs par- 
ticularly to the field of architecture, and in devoting 
this entire issue to a consideration of its various 
problems we believe we are contributing a service of 
value to the profession at this time when industrial 
housing is receiving such general attention. 

It required the emergency of war to bring the im- 
portance of proper living conditions among our indus- 
trial workers to the attention of the Government and 
the general public. The difficulty which manufac- 
turers are now experiencing because of housing 
shortages is not a new condition, it has existed in 
industrial sections for a number of years; but the 
speculative builder, the workman himself, any one 
who would assume the obligation, was depended 
upon to supply the need. As a consequence, this 
matter, of such fundamental importance to the sta- 
bilization of a large and very necessary element of 
our population, was left entirely to chance, and only 
such structures as could quickly be thrown together 
to yield a profit were erected ; no thought was given 
to their planning, to their construction with a view to 
permanency, or to the environment which they 
helped create for the workers. The evils of such a 
policy were gradually becoming evident; but the war 
has served to intensify them, and interest in the 
problem which otherwise would have taken years to 
materialize has been attained in a few months. 

The Philadelphia Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects is already active in studying the 
future development of the large area bordering the 
Delaware River that will soon be throbbing with 
industry, and in Boston, on the request of Mayor 
Peters, a committee of the Boston Society of Archi- 
tects has been appointed to study war housing in 
the Metropolitan district. This committee comprises 
Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis, chairman, and Messrs. 
William D. Austin, Walter H. Kilham, Charles D. 
Maginnis, and Arthur W. Rice. Their work is the 
study of the entire Metropolitan section, so that a 
definite plan of action may be outlined, thereby co- 
ordinating the efforts of the city in extending streets 
and public utilities with the development arising 
from war emergencies. Knowing the nature of the 
problem as it does and having the ability to solve it 
properly, it is incumbent upon the profession to make 
its qualifications known to the Government and to 
insist that the benefit of years of experience in pri- 
vate work shall be made available to the workingman. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


ANDREW WRIGHT CRAWFORD, A.B., University of 


Pennsylvania, 1893; LL.B., 1897. Executive Committee 
National Conference on City Planning, 1910. Secretary 
of Art Jury, Philadelphia, 1911. Director of National 
Housing Association, 1913, and of American Federation 
of Arts, 1915. 

JOHN NOLEN, Town and City Planner, Cambridge, 
Mass. Fellow American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects. Ph.B., University of Pennsylvania, 1893. A.M., 
Harvard University, 1905. Sc.D., Hobart College, 1913. 
Member Wartime Housing Committee of National 
Housing Association. Important works: city plans 
and reports for Reading, Scranton, and Erie, Pa.; 
Madison and Milwaukee, Wis.; Schenectady and Troy, 
N. Y.; Bridgeport, Conn., and Wilmington, Del. 

PERRY R. MACNEILLE. Member of the firm of Mann 
& MacNeille, Architects, of New York City. Supervis- 
ing Architect, Engineers’ Depot, in charge of building 
design in France, and recently made head of Housing 
Branch, Industrial Service Section, Army Ordnance De- 
partment. 

CHARLES C. May, B.A., Williams College, 1904. Mem- 
ber City Planning Conference and National Housing 
Association. Associated with Grosvenor Atterbury, 
Architect, of New York City, specializing in community 
planning and industrial housing. Recently retained for 
housing development by large shell loading plant. 

CHARLES A. WHITTEMORE, A.B., Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, 1901. Associated since 1904 with 
C. H. Blackall, Architect, of Boston, and in 1915 ad- 
mitted to the firm, Blackall, Clapp & Whittemore. 
Author of numerous articles on construction, manage- 
ment, and efficiency in building methods, etc. 

C. STANLEY TAYLOR. Assistant to Perry R. Mac- 
Neille of Housing Branch, Ordnance Department, and in 
charge of New York office. Formerly editor of Realty 
and Construction (N. Y.), and author of numerous papers 
on realty developing and financing. 

Horace B. MANN. Member of the firm of Mann & 
MacNeille, Architects, of New York City, whose work in 
industrial housing covers a number of years, and includes 
developments at Rome and Syracuse, N. Y.; Akron, 
Ohio; Athol, Mass.; Kistler, Pa., and Detroit, Mich. 

WILLIAM ROGER GREELEY. Architect of the firm of 
Kilham & Hopkins, Boston. Member of committee 
which drafted Massachusetts Housing Code for Towns, 
1913-14. Chairman, Council of Fifty, in charge of City 
Planning Exhibit, Boston, November, 1914. Associated 
with Massachusetts Housing Development at Lowell. 

MARGUERITE WALKER JORDAN. Expert on industrial 
relations. Retained by a group of clay working indus- 
tries in Pennsylvania to direct welfare work. 

WALTER H. KitHam, A.B., Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Member of firm of Kilham & Hopkins, 
Architects, Boston, engaged in general practice since 
1898. Conducted several housing operations, among 
which are those for Boston Dwelling House Company ; 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Lowell; Salem Re- 
building Trust, and the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 
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The Architect and Industrial Housing 


O MORE attractive field opens before the architect, at the present time, 
than that of industrial housing. To provide fable homes for American 
working men has become a national problem which offers to the profes- 

sion a tare opportunity for creative work. European countries have preceded us 
along these lines and furnish many excellent examples, which we must emulate, of 


how the work should be done. 


In building, as well as in all other human activities, it lies in the nature of civili- 
zation to rise above the mere brute necessities of life. The human shelter must 
be more than a protection from the elements; it must take on aesthetic value, 
attractiveness, and beauty to the eye, both in itself and in its setting. 


Modern manufacturers are beginning to recognize the necessity — indeed, the 


investment value —of aesthetic elements in the construction and arrangement 
not only of their factory buildings but of the employees’ housing. 


And the community at large is more and more waking to the subtle and powerful 
educative influence of better homes and better surroundings. Balzac, in “ The 
Peasants,” remarks with justice that a man’s morale improves with his parlor fur- 
niture. The man feels a deeper sense of satisfaction, acquires self-respect, ambi- 
tion, and becomes a better worker, neighbor, citizen. 


The chief obstacle in the way of such individual and community improvement is 
not unwillingness, though much of that has still to be overcome, but ignorance 


and incapacity — lack of knowledge and lack of skill. 


There is just one profession whose sole business is to supply that knowledge and 
that skill— architecture. Especially at this time, when the nation’s need demands 
the proper housing of its workers, a great task and a great opportunity are laid 
on the architect. 


It would be ignominious for a nation as rich and potent as ours to permit, at this 
time, insecure, unsafe, unattractive, and sloppy construction in the homes of its 
working people. And now is a rare time to start right in building up industrial 
communities that are worthy of a growing, progressive, and modern democracy 
such as ours. 


Mr. Architect, here is a call to the flag which may not be so dramatic but which, 
in promised service to our country, will far outlast the passing war. Wars may 
come and go; but, in a sense, your work, well done, goes on forever. 


Hydraulic-Press Brick Company 
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War-Time Housing —A Supreme Opportunity 


By ANDREW WRIGHT CRAWFORD 


idea of Federal aid in building homes for 

workmen was unformulated ; the idea of Fed- 
eral construction of homes was undreamt. Yet now 
$50,000,000 has been appropriated for this pur- 
pose, and the legislative ship carrying $50,000,000 
more is on the ways, almost completed. 

A tremendous advance in one year, this : a greater 
is now possible. 

In the National Housing Association a few years 
ago there was hesitancy over putting on the program 
the subject of state or municipal financial aid for 
housing. Toronto had tried it, the city lending its 
credit to the extent of 80 per cent of the necessary 
funds, the chief advantage being the borrowing of 
money at a much lower rate than otherwise would 
have been the case. Massachusetts had acted as 
pioneer in the United States by enabling its Home- 
stead Commission, a state department, to erect 
houses. Elsewhere state aid was unknown in this 
country. In less than twelve months the public, 
the Administration, and the Congress have been edu- 
cated to the new idea and have acted on it. Itis a 
remarkable product of America’s entrance into the 
war. 

It is undoubtedly because of official and legislative 
recognition of the intimate relation, of the interde- 
pendence, between good housing and getting thing's 
done, that this forward step has been taken. The 
labor turnover witnessed everywhere during the past 
year has been one lever of unusual power in routing 
up old ideas of what the Government should do. 
That turnover reached 300 per cent in more than 
one industry doing war work. Discontented workers 
mean less production; it does not need statistics to 
show that contented, healthy workers produce greater 
results than discontented, unhealthy ones do. It is 
common sense that physically weak workers cannot 
produce the physical results that physically strong 
ones do. Ask yourself how you have felt after sleep- 
ing in a room with three or four others: realize that 
your doped feeling is but the counterpart of the same 
doped feeling felt by every workman who sleeps 
under similar conditions. 

We expect supreme efficiency in our soldiers, and 


A YEAR ago, before we entered the war, the 


we hope for something approaching supreme effi- 
ciency in our war workers. Neither the soldier nor 
the workman who has slept in an overcrowded bar- 
racks can reach that height any more than you your- 
self can. 

Lack of recognition of these facts, on the part of 
both public authorities and of manufacturers, has ex- 
isted for many years. The initiative toward bringing 
them to public attention had already been taken, and 
in the National Housing Association and American 
City Planning Institute means of educating public 
opinion and expressing it had been created. It is 
only articulate public opinion that counts in such 
matters ; the silent vote may count at elections, but 
housing matters have not yet constituted an issue 
before the electorate. 

In addition to common sense we now have figures 
demonstrating the effect on physique of slum areas 
as compared with garden suburb areas to a rather 
remarkable extent. The following figures are taken 
from a book on city planning by George Cadbury, 
Jr., son of the founder of Bournville, one of Eng- 
land’s most successful garden suburbs. The figures 
show the effect on boys and girls, in weight and 
height, of the conditions in the garden town of Bourn- 
ville as compared with St. Bartholomew’s Ward in 
Birmingham, only twenty minutes away. 


E Age6é Age8 Age10 Age 12 

Weight Years Years Years Years 

Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 

Bovswbournville mes. es. 45.0 52.9 61.6 71.8 
Boys, St. Bartholomew’s Ward 39.0 47.8 56.1 63.2 
Cinls eoutaiuiiles ects. Le 43.5 50.3 62.1 74.7 
Girls, St. Bartholomew's Ward 39.4 45.6 93.9 65.7 

Height Inches Inches Inches’ Inches 

Boys, Botirnville.......< 0... -A41 48.3 S19 54.8 
Boys, St. Bartholomew’s Ward 41.9 46.2 49.6 32.9 
Girls "Bournville-s= 265.2 2. 44.2 48.6 Yan | 56.0 
Girls, St. Bartholomew’s Ward 41.7 44.8 48.1 oe 


Obviously, the taller and heavier boys and girls, 
carrying the same advantages into their final stature, 
will work more efficiently than their stunted neigh- 
bors of the slum. 

The Rev. Mr. Watt, chaplain of the Gordon High- 
landers and the Black Watch, said recently, when 
speaking of one unhappy man: “’ He had a slum in 
his mind because he had a slum as his home.’’ John 
Burns, the labor leader, formerly a member of the 
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English Cabinet and the man who secured the pas- 
sage by Parliament of the English Housing and Town 
Planning Act of 1909, expressed the same thought 
when he said, ‘‘ Mean streets make mean people.’’ 
The slum affects not only mental and physical 
stature, but life as well. Mr. Cadbury further gives 
the following figures, showing the effect on both the 
infantile and adult death rates of good or bad city 


conditions : Infantile Death Ordinary Death 


Rate per 1000 Rate per 1000 


Births Births 
BoUrivillemece sn eaee eee 55.0 4.8 
etch worthiees fae awe eee ee 50.6 6.1 
Hampstead eee eae oe sees 62.0 9.8 
BOUMeMOUChwe see eee ae = 70.0 9.9 
Pewishanis ay: ease eee re es 62.0 10.4 
Hammersmith: esse ee oe ee 90.0 1351 
TIGNGOD.§ MA soap ow the eae eae 101.0 13.6 


It is to be noted 
that slums disas- 
trously affect the fu- 
ture of the race. If 
her infant child is 
lost, the mother may 
be affected in her 
physique as well as 
in her spirits, and 
later children may 
be affected also. 
Some one has said : 
‘“Since individuals 
pass away, parent- 
hood is the supreme 
factor in the destiny 
Sf) nations: Par- 
enthood should be 
encouraged, not dis- 
couraged by the death of a small baby after the long 
months of suffering to bring it to life. 

It was with figures such as these, with figures dem- 
onstrating the effect of better housing even in reduc- 
ing crime, that the campaign for improvement was 
being waged with hopeful, perhaps signal, successes 
here and there, before we entered the war on April 6, 
1917. Then began the more rapid education by bit- 
ter experience. It was necessary to house the work- 
ers. How should it be done? There was a lack of 
local capital, or rather not so much an actual lack 
as fear of future losses should buildings be erected 
at present high prices, which might be cut in half 
by the unexpected ending of the war twelve months 
or six months later, causing a heavy loss because of 
such capital charges already incurred. This caused 


an actual decrease of building at the very time that — 


there was an altogether unanticipated and unpre- 
pared for concentration of population at centers of 
war industries. 

Philadelphia is, apparently, the greatest example 
of the combined resultant of these two forces. Dur- 
ing 1915 and 1916 about the usual average of 8,000 
two-story and three-story dwellings were built. In 


View of Barracks First Built at Gretna but Later Abandoned for Cottages of 
Permanent Construction 


1917 the number dropped to 3,000. The usual growth 
in population of Philadelphia is about 40,000 per 
year. The actual growth in the last three years is 
about 200,000, the greater part of which occurred in 
the last year and the last half of last year; and the 
likelihood is that 1918 will witness a growth greater 
yet, especially in the metropolitan district of Phila- 
delphia. In dealing with such centers we are quite 
literally dealing with a nation in size; for in metro- 
politan Philadelphia, which includes the city and the 
area within ten miles of its limits, disregarding all 
state or county lines, there is a population equal to 
that of the whole of Norway —a population greater 
than that of Ecuador and Nicaragua combined. 

That the immensity of the problem may be further 
illustrated, it may be 
noted that the mere 
addition to the popu- 
lationof metropolitan 
Philadelphia during 
the two years 1917 
and 1918 will be 
greater than the 
population of Colum- 
bus, ‘Ohi0, eae 
means, of course, 
that the physical 
plant of the metro- 
politan °Ciagaeaits 
streets, its transpor- 
tation system, its 
schools, its parks, its 
playgrounds, and es- 
pecially its houses, 
must be expanded to accord with this increase. 

Obviously city and suburban planning and city and 
suburban building on a huge scale must be under- 
taken to meet this actual condition that confronts 
Philadelphia ; and the same necessity exists in other 
communities that have become centers of war-time 
activities. 

And withal there is need for tremendous speed. 
The bending back of the Italian line, the pressure on 
the French line, the collapse of the Eastern line, 
urges speed, speed, speed. And yet the two sides in 
the world-wide conflict are far more evenly matched 
than they were when the war broke out in 1914. 
With Germany forty years ahead of her in prepara- 
tion, with the actual battle only thirty miles across the 
channel, with her very existence at stake, England 
coolly took the time to build for her munitions 
workers the best garden suburb yet created —the 
town of Well Hall; Scotland, urged on to haste, built 
a row of barracks at Gretna, and promptly aban- 
doned their further erection and instead has built a 
garden suburb for 15,000 workmen. Will America, 
coming into the war with the opposing forces in 
men, in munitions, in finances, far more equal than 
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they were in 1914, when, indeed, 
matching resources against resources, 
—and modern warfare is well epito- 
mized in the saying, ‘‘ Soldiers win 
battles, wealth wins wars,’’—the 
preponderating advantage is decidedly 
on our side, will America, with the 
battle line five days away instead of 
five hours, fail to do as well for her 
workmen as Great Britain has done 
for hers? This is the question that 
the next twelve months will answer. 
At first President Wilson, like any 
other man new to the undertaking 
would have done, said to build bar- 
racks ; but he has quickly swung away 
from that and now favors permanent 
buildings. Temporary means are un- 
wise, if this war is to last more than 
six months. It is folly to prepare for 
less than six years. America can carry on the war 
for twenty-five years, and the sooner the Huns learn 
that, the better. Temporary barracks become a per- 
manent slum. Their cost in the long run, financially, 
is greater than the cost in the long run of the best of 
housing, because, if well located, there should be lit- 
tle or no loss from the latter ; whereas from the former 
the loss is 100 per cent on the buildings alone. Work- 
ers do not like bunks; they do not provide for family 
life ; and now that so much of the rough work has 
been done at new plants like Hog Island, a better 
class of workmen — men trained in all sorts of trades 
—are being called for. The day laborer is giving 
way rapidly to the skilled workman: the latter can 


Staff Cottages at Gretna 


pay for and can only be retained by adequate hous- 
ing and adequate means of education and recreation 
for his family, as well as himself. 

The immediate, critical problem is: What standard 
will the Government of the people and by the people 
set for the people in its first industrial town? On 
the answer to that question depends in large measure 
the standard of American housing for the rest of this 
century. A tremendous opportunity is at hand. 
The Government must take the responsibility of re- 
fusing the opportunity or of accepting it. Which 
will it be ? 

Will the Government accept what has been the 
standard heretofore, or will it accept the challenge of 
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View Along One of the Streets of Gretna, the British Munitions Town in Scotland 
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PLANS AND ELEVATIONS OF “COTTAGE SHELLS” TEMPORARILY USED AS HOSTELS 
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England and surpass Well Hall? Will | 
it do pretty well or a little better than | 
has been done by operative builders 
heretofore, or will it accept the chal- 
lenge of Scotland and surpass Gretna ? 
Will it seek housing conditions that 
will result in 75 or 80 per cent effi- 
ciency in its men, or will it follow the 
example of England and Scotland and 
aim at housing that will result in 100 
per cent? 

The method by which the first war 
town is built, the decision as to whether 
the houses shall be sold or rented only 
—I hope that in most locations they 
will be not only rented but sold, be- 
cause every home owner is a better citizen than a 
mere residence renter—he has a stake then in the 
moral and physical surroundings of his home; if 
he doesn’t own his residence, he can just move out 
like any other slacker —these questions, these poli- 
cies, are not to-day the dominant ones for considera- 
tion. It is the physical town that the Government 
is to build that is the question now. It was not 
only the effect on health and lives, it was the 
effect on cheerfulness, the effect produced by the 
charm of the towns of Port Sunlight, Bournville, and 
Letchworth that enabled John Burns, the labor leader, 
to secure the adoption of the English Housing and 
Town Planning Act of 1909. If these towns had not 
been beautiful, if they had been as hygienic as sani- 
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Recreation and Assembly Hall at Gretna 


tary science could make them, but ugly, that statute 
would never have been passed. The objects with 
which they were built, whether for profit sharing or 
philanthropy and 4 per cent, or as an example of 
community co-operation, were immaterial ; it was the 
power of the attractiveness of the thing that was done 
in all these places that produced their counterparts in 
fifty-five other garden towns and suburbs of Eng- 
land, and that swept over old world opposition in 
Parliament, carrying the act of 1909 to victory. 
Whatever way the administrative side is handled, 
whatever way the ultimate destiny of each house is 
determined, are minor considerations now. The 
physical standard that the Government sets for the 
housing of the laborers of the United States is 
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momentous 
consideration. 
War-time housing 
differs from peace- 
time housing chiefly 
in the opportunity 
to doa finer thing in 
shorter time. But 
war brings with it 
a need for prepara- 
tion, which the pres- 
sure of the war is 
apt to cause to be 
overlooked. We are 
learning by this very 
need of housing for 
our war workers 


the 


how important it is [8 ee : Sa 


Street View in Well Hall 


in time of peace to 
prepare for war. 
The danger to democracy, the danger to America by 
the obliteration of space brought about by increased 
means of transoceanic transportation, of which the 
aeroplane is the latest example, will let us never 
again fancy ourselves safe from attack. Isolation is 
gone as completely as is the eighteenth century. But 
in time of war it is necessary to prepare for peace, and 
particularly to alleviate the suffering caused by the 
unemployment that will accompany it. The longer 


the war lasts, the greater will be the number of men 
who will come back from the trenches without occu- 
pation. The longer the war lasts, the greater will be 
the number of war-industry workers who will be 
thrown out of employment when those industries 
Every 


slow down or stop with the coming of peace. 
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month * sees more 
and more women 
employed in jobs 
formerly occupied 
by men sae 
women will not care 
to give up those 
jobs, nor will their 
employers want 
them to do so. 

The period of re- 
construction . will be 
difficult. Now is the 
time to prepare for 
it, so that its hard- 
ships may be mini- 


mized. Always in 
periods of depres- 
sion, public work 


has been stimulated 
in order to give employment to the unemployed. 

Now, in war time, is the time to plan such work. 
Public work requires the preparation of city plans, 
their adoption, and the acquisition of the property 
on which the public work is to be done. These proc- 
esses take time, frequently more than a year or eigh- 
teen months. Obviously if we wait until the end of 
the war to begin the preparation of plans, we will be 
too late to alleviate immediate suffering. 

City planning in general,is more urgent now than 
it has ever been and fortunately the war is mak- 
ing that fact evident. But the specific town plans 
and the definite housing adopted within the next 
few weeks by the Federal Government for its war 
workers is of supreme importance. 
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The Essential Principles of Industrial Village Development 


By JOHN NOLEN 


S a result of unprecedented industrial expan- 
x sion and the necessity to provide for military 

and naval forces, the subject of housing 
workingmen has risen to national, or even interna- 
tional, importance. This is partly the effect of the 
war and the consequent industrial expansion, and 
partly the expression of a somewhat new social and 
economic ideal. It is said now emphatically that the 
war cannot be successfully prosecuted without in- 
dustrial, as well as military, strength and efficiency. 
It might appear to be an exaggeration to hold that 
the success of the American armies depends upon 
the number and character of workmen’s houses in 
American cities. Yet many believe this is to be the 
case. And the United States Chamber of Commerce 
has stated that at the present time the proper hous- 
ing of workmen 7s the most necessary thing to be done 
to win the war. ‘This conclusion is a new and strik- 
ing illustration of an old adage, ‘‘ For want of a nail 
the shoe is lost; for want of a shoe the horse is lost ; 
for want of a horse the rider is lost.’’ 

The other part of the movement is expressing it- 
self in a genuine desire to improve the living condi- 
tions of all who labor, war or no war. The motive 
in part is unquestionably the welfare of the worker, 
but it is primarily based upon the conviction that 
without good living conditions, outside of factories 
as well as in, of which housing is and must always 
be the main feature, efficient labor cannot be secured 
and retained. 

The problem of industrial housing in its broader 
phases may perhaps be best expressed by the term 
““community development.’ /¢ calls for the creation of 
a complete industrial town or village. It cannot be solved 
by the mere building of houses, even though they be 
of good types. From the first step to the last, the 
solution of these problems requires special skill and 
experience. Furthermore, the problems of indus- 
trial housing are related to the still wider and more 
technical problems of city planning, city building, 
and the proper maintenance and administration of 
cities. 

ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 

Some of the essential principles of community de- 
velopment generally accepted as sound may be stated 
as follows: 

1. The plan for the subdivision of the property 
should fit the topography and give due considera- 
tion to natural features. 

2. Even if the land is relatively level, the plan 
should nevertheless have interest, good organization, 
and design. The point of view that leads to a good 
arrangement on hilly ground is also capable of se- 
curing a good arrangement on level land. 


3. The use that is to be made of the land should 
determine its general plan and restrictions. There 
is no plan that is best for all places, nor for the same 
place for alltime. Merit is largely a question of fit- 
ness for its original purpose, and its adaptability for 
probable future purposes. 

4. Thoroughfares, and other broadly related city 
planning features, should be located first, and within 
these lines, and in conformity to them local streets 
and blocks and lots should be defined in the best pos- 
sible manner. 

5. The various standards for various classes of 
property, the lot widths and lot depths, the block 
widths and block depths, recognized by the best au- 
thorities, should be applied with skill and discrimina- 
tion. ‘These are by no means absolute or fixed ; they 
are still open to discussion, and in each case are 
largely matters of nice judgment. Still, there is some 
law. For instance, the minimum requirements of de- 
tached, of semi-detached, and of row houses in which, 
for this purpose, there is substantial agreement, de- 
termine largely the width and depth of lots; the size 
of lots determines largely the size of blocks; the 
blocks determine the layout of the neighborhood. 
These, inturn, react upon street widths, playgrounds, 
and other public features. 

6. An increase of lots or residence sites and of the 
necessary streets should be accompanied by a corre- 
sponding increase of playgrounds, parks, and other 
indispensable public features required by the prob- 
able population of the area when fully built up. The 
best time to make these reservations of public spaces 
is when the land is subdivided. The cost should be 
assessed in accordance with the benefit. 

7. The interests of the real estate operator, of the 
prospective owner or user, and of the general public 
should be harmonized as far as possible. In most 
cases this is not so difficult asit might seem. While 
the immediate interests of the three parties are not 
identical, they are not in the long run normally in 
conflict. It is part of the responsibility of the public, 
acting through well considered and equitable regu- 
lation and law, to remove causes of conflict, and thus 
to define the rights and duties of the several parties. 

8. A plan for community development must con- 
sider not only immediate use, but also probable sub- 
sequent use, administration, and maintenance; and 
must, so far as possible, forecast and provide for it. 
This may be done in part by the plan itself, and in 
part by binding restrictions and conditions, provid- 
ing for permanency. Or it may anticipate a change 
or conversion into a different use. Opinions of de- 
signers differ as to which is more desirable, —a plan 
that makes change difficult or one that makes change 
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easy. Here again it is a mistake to dogmatize. One 
thing is clear, however, even froma superficial study 
of land subdivision in its relation to housing, namely, 
that the worst results have not been due usually to 
the low standard or the lack of fitness of the devel- 
opment for its original purpose, but to its lack of 
fitness for the purpose to which there was afterward 
an attempt to adapt it, or to the lack of public regu- 
lation, or the low standard which the city permitted 
to be applied. 


FUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS 


The fundamental questions which should be asked 
in the planning of an industrial town or village are 
the following : 

1. What should determine the selection of a tract 
of land for an industrial village development ? 

2. What size tract is desirable ? 

3. How important is the relation of the tract to 
the city plan? 

4. What general principles should control the 
division of the property into zones, that is, the 
selection of areas for industrial and railroad devel- 
opment; of open spaces and public reservations, 
stores, public building sites, homes, etc. ? 

5. What determines the location of streets ? 

6. What are the best sizes and shapes of blocks 
and lots ? 

7. Which are the most desirable house types ? 

8. Should the tract be designed so as to be con- 
vertible, that is, adaptable to a use other than that 
for which the plan was made? 


SELECTION OF SITE 


The first step, namely, the proper selection of a 
site for an industrial village, is one that is often 
taken without due regard to the purpose of the de- 
velopment and a consideration of its relation to the 
steps which must follow. The skill and experience 
which are of service in the laying out of the property 
would be of even greater service if employed in time 
to have a part in the selection of the land. 

In selecting land for industrial housing, the points 
of greatest importance are as follows: 

Location. Usually it should be suburban or out of 
town, or actually in the open country. It is an ad- 
vantage if the section is within walking distance of 
the factories, which in many cases should them- 
selves be moved to an out-of-town location. 

Cost. The value of the land should be low: for 
unskilled workers, $500 an acre or less; for skilled 
workers about $1,000 an acre. 

Size of Tract. In order to provide for a complete 
local community giving the necessary streets, open 
spaces, public building sites, and the other features 
of neighborhood life; also to take care of the cost 
of the indispensable utilities, such as water supply, 
sewage disposal, etc., the tract should be usually 
not less than one hundred acres. Two hundred acres 


is even better. In some cases a thousand acres 
would not be too much. 

Boundaries. 'The boundaries in the case of a tract 
with a strongly marked character should usually 
follow the topographical features. Unless streams 
or water courses are wide, both sides should be in- 
cluded. So also with main streets. If they are 
located on the boundary of the property, the develop- 
ment should include both sides of the streets and the 
boundary of the tract run to the back line of the sur- 
rounding lots. 

Topography. The topographical character of the 
land is likewise of great importance in the choice of 
a site. If it is too flat, the result is apt to be monot- 
onous and even ill drained. On the other hand, if 
it is too broken or steep, the development is incon- 
venient and costly. A slightly undulating or rolling 
topography is on the whole best for the purpose. 
Furthermore, land which is very flat can often be 
better used for factories, and land which is very 
broken is better suited for parks and public reserva- 
tions. Marsh land, if it is to be used, is also apt 
to be better suited, when reclaimed, for factories or 
parks. 

STREETS AND ROADS 

In making a plan fora village, the first act usually, 
after the choice of the tract and the preparation of 
the survey, is to study the property with a view to 
the location of streets and roads. Although a good 
street system is of primary importance to convenience 
and economy ina village, its establishment has not 
usually been presumed to involve any special knowl- 
edge or skill beyond that of the surveyor, nor of 
any different point of view from that of the real 
estate operator. Most of such planning in the 
United States has been undertaken from the proprie- 
tary standpoint. It has been done for the owners of 
the land, and largely with a view to early and prof- 
itable sales. The importance of the street rests in 
the fact that it is the channel of all the ordinary 
means of public circulation and public service; that 
it is essential to the profitable development and use 
of property ; that only through the opportunities it 
offers can there be any broad or attractive expression 
of community life, and that only through a compre- 
hensive, well ordered system of streets and roads can 
the functions of the town or village be performed 
with economy and efficiency. 

Every decision with regard to the street is im- 
portant, —its location, its width, its subdivision, its 
grade, its planting, its lighting, etc. With few ex- 
ceptions these decisions concern the general public 
far more than individuals or groups of individuals 
who happen to reside or own property on the par- 
ticular street under consideration. Different streets 
have different functions, and practically every street 
is related, or should be, to some other street. These 
varying functions require varying treatment, espe- 
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cially with regard to street widths. In most com- 
munities the area given up to streets is ample, but 
its distribution has been arbitrary and accidental. 
The requirements of local streets, in which classifi- 
cation most village streets are included, are different 
from main thoroughfares, or even secondary streets. 
The local street should not be broad, and to make it 
so incurs needless expense for grading and paving, 
as well as waste of land. If the local street is kept 
narrow, it, acquires a quality more distinctively 
domestic. It is cozier and more attractive. There 
are many good examples of local streets laid out 
with a total width between property lines of 40 feet 
or even less, the roadway itself being not more than 
from 18 to 24 feet. 

In planning the street system, opportunity should 
be sought for creating minor public open spaces and 
appropriate sites for public and semi-public build- 
ings. The selection and planning of such features, 
or planning with a view to their establishment in the 
future, should be a part of the study of the street 
plan. Both the convenience and the effect of public 
buildings and small open spaces is largely lost with- 
out suitable approaches, giving advantageous view- 
points. 


SIZES AND SHAPES OF BLOCKS AND LoTS 


The size, shape, and proportion of blocks are of 
great importance, especially from the economic 
point of view, and are controlled, of course, mainly 
by the location of streets and roads. Some variety 
in the shape and size of blocks is desirable, and often 
economic. It is preferable, however, to keep them 
fairly near to a rectangular shape, avoiding sharp 
angles. The depth of the block should seldom be 
more than from 200 to 300 feet, and the maximum 
desirable length is between 500 and 800 feet. 

There is a decided advantage in east and west 
frontages for houses, especially in closely built sec- 
tions. This applies, however, to northern climates 
only. 

The size, shape, and proportion of lots are, of 
course, dependent largely upon the size, shapes, and 
proportions of blocks. Here again, within limits, 
varieties and differences are desirable, thus supply- 
ing different demands. A fair minimum for lot 
widths would be 14 or 15 feet for group dwellings, 
25 to 30 feet for semi-detached dwellings (each unit), 
and 40 to 50 feet for detached buildings. The mini- 
mum depth of lots in these classes should range 
from about 80 to 100 feet. There is a direct rela- 
tion between size of lots and the utilization of a 
portion of the interior of blocks for playgrounds or 
allotment gardens. This relation should be kept in 
mind in any attempt to estimate the justification or 
value of one or the other. 

Some examples of American city practice in the 
matter of lot sizes are given below from a study un- 


dertaken a few years ago by the National Confer- 
ence on City Planning. Village and town develop- 
ment should be more liberal. 


Berkeley ~___....- 50 by 159 ft. 
Boston ___________50 to 80 by 250 to 300 ft. originally 
15 to 25 by 50 to 65 ft. now. 
Bodvepont == === 30, 40 to 50 by 100 ft. (few, 125 ft.) 
Brookline meee == 40 to 60 by 90 to 100 ft. (majority ) 
Chicag Ge ae 50 to 80 by 160 to 180 ft. originally 
25 to 75 by 125 ft. now. 
Cleveland __._____ 40 to 50 by 100 to 150 ft. 
Detroi=s eee 50 by 100 to 190 ft. 
30 by 100 to 125 ft. 
Kansas City______25 by 150 ft., and larger 
New. Yorke sss 25 by 100 ft., Manhattan, Bronx 
20 by 100 ft., Brooklyn, Queens, Richmond 
ING wart kee eee 25 by 100 ft. 
Few 20 by 100 ft. 
Philadelphiag2=.—= 14 to 16 by 45 to 125 ft. mostly 
1OECO 22. Dy7 for tOy LODette tems 
SLACUSCl ee 200 by 200 ft., 33 to 100 by 100 to 200 ft. 


140 by 486 ft., 36 by 132 ft., 40 by 120 ft. 


House Types 


No one house or method should be endorsed as the 
only one, although the emphasis should be put upon 
the single family, self-contained house or cottage as 
on the whole most desirable. The choice of the 
house type depends upon (a) land values; (4) wages ; 
(c) demand and custom. 

All the types recommended should have some ad- 
vantages of house construction or of lower land cost, 
and take into account the fact that different people 
have different tastes and preferences, as well as dif- 
ferent needs in housing, as in other matters. What 
is best depends upon conditions and circumstances 
and cost. 

The schedule given below shows the relation of 
the cost of lots and houses to wages and rent. 
Workingmen receive approximately from $15 or $16 
to $25 or $30 a week. If they receive, say, $15 a 
week, and we assume that they can afford to pay $15 
a month rent, the total investment in house and lot 
should not exceed $2,000. This allows about $400 
for an improved lot (say, 40 feet in width) and $1,600 
for the building. If regular savings are to be made 
toward the purchase of the house, the wages should 
average higher than the figure quoted. The invest- 
ment would thus yield annually the usual 10 per cent 
gross, or from 5 to 6 per cent net, according to local 
conditions. The same comparisons can be made with 
the other classes shown on the schedule receiving 
wages of $20, $25, or $30 a week, or intermediate 
amounts. 

This schedule is based upon a minimum annual 
wage of $800. Bulletin No. 76, Treasury Depart- 
ment, U. S. Public Health Service, makes the fol- 
lowing statement : 

‘“ Several studies by various authorities on actual 
conditions in workingmen’s families tend to agree 
very closely that unless a family of the average size 
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(father, mother, and three dependent children) has 
an annual income of $800 or more, it cannot main- 
tain a healthful standard. This conclusion is ap- 
parently confirmed by statistics of expenditures in 
workingmen’s families which show that the point of 
adequate subsistence is not reached until the family 
income is approximately $800 or more.’’ 


GENERAL SCHEDULE SHOWING RELATION OF THE COST OF 
Lots AND HousEs TO WAGES, RENT, AND SAVINGS 


Lots, Improved (except 


paved roadway )_---_---- $400 $500 $600 $700 
Houses2s2 se eee 1,600 2,000 2,400 2,800 

Total house and lot______ 2,000 2,500 3,000 3,500 
Wages 

Perweeki is i223s es AS 20 25 30 

Per ivyear oe eee 800 1,040 1,300 1,560 
Rent 

Penmonthe 2 eee 15 20 25 30 
Savings 

iPersnonthe Se eee eee 4 5 6 7 


MINIMUM LOT AND HOME FOR NORMAL FAMILY 


Minimum Lot 
Terrace [Row ___ 
Semi-detached 


15 to 16 ft. wide, 80 to 100 ft. deep (alley) 


(Gach) = aee es 30 to 40 ft. wide, 80 to 100 ft. deep 
Detached _____ 40 to 50 ft. wide, 80 to 100 ft. deep 
Minimum House 
4 rooms: living room, kitchen, two bedrooms, and bath. 


5 rooms preferred : living room, kitchen, three bedrooms, 
and bath ; allows for separate bedrooms for older children 
of different sexes. 


HouSsES PER ACRE 


It is not practicable to fix any absolute limit to 
the number of houses to the acre. Very much 
depends upon the sizes of the houses and the 
arrangement. Furthermore, it is not easy to 
weigh the disadvantages that might arise from 
enlarging cities to such an extent as would give 
a much lower number of houses to the acre. 
One may safely say, however, that the desirable 
maximum would be between ten and twenty 
houses to the net acre, that is, the building 
land used for house-lot purposes. Twelve houses 
to the net acre has proved to be about the right 
number for cottage development. This figure 
has been fairly well tested in the garden villages 
of England, as well as in this country. For 
houses built in rows or short groups, the density 
should not usually exceed a maximum of twenty 
houses to the net acre. 


COST PERe ACRE FOR DEVELOPMENT* 


Per House 

Lineal Foot Connections 
Siow {cim aS SB che ee ee ee ae ot $ .50 $28.00 
VY Sine ee eee Aire ey be eee ee 5 ys) 18.00 
WICewalcn ens eons yw Ee .60 yee 
Rough grading streets and curbing 1.65 ae 
$4.00 $46.00 
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Terrace Row Type 
House on 15-foot lot at $4.00 $60.00 
House connections ________- 46.00 


16 Houses per acre at ___ $106.00 


Detached House Type 


House on 40-foot lot at $4.00__ $160.00 
Fouse connections = pete] 2-5 46.00 


6 Houses per acre at $206.00 $1,236.00 per acre 
(Depth of lot assumed to be about 100 feet. ) 
*Estimate based on figures for Akron, Ohio, September, 1916. 


$1,696.00 per acre 


BUILDING DISTRICTS AND RESTRICTIONS 


Districting or zoning is, after all, little more than 
an extension and wider application of the principle of 
restrictions. This principle is well understood, and 
has long been applied by private owners of property,. 
and to some extent by the public authorities. Itisa 
principle that is particularly well understood in the 
United States by real estate operators. ‘The restric- 
tions placed upon the purchaser in the conveyance 
of property often include a long list of the kinds of ~ 
business which are classified as nuisances, and which 
may not be established or maintained upon the 
property. These restrictions also include regulation 
as to stables and garages, fences and walls, setback 
of buildings from the street and from lot lines, the 
minimum cost of buildings, easements, and rights of 
way for public utilities, and in some cases even the 
approval of house plans and specifications. The 
point of view with regard to these restrictions is in- 
dicated by the fact that the real estate operator now 
often refers to them as ‘‘ safeguards.”’ 


LOVELAND FARMS 
YOUNGSTOWN OHIO 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT HARVARD $Q@ CAMBRIDGE _MASS 


STATISTICAL STATEMENT ; 


lors LOTS 


Residentio/ 


Business 


Average Lot Area 


Cee | 8 _uecres 


A MR EE RE EY ee 
pone paveenies [ [| 


Schools 
Playgrounds 
Parks 

Fire Station 


Width 69 “10-80 Fy 


ZZ oco/ 


Yote/| | Be93|___| 21.8) 


| ToTALS [242.00j24200/100 [00 | 


Remarks. — Principal playground located beyond limits of Loveland Farms. Lots larger 
than usual, 
nue, a boundary street, is a main thoroughfare to city. 


Village intended for higher paid foremen and superintendents.» Poland ave- 
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It has become evident, however, that we cannot de- 
pend upon private restrictions in deeds imposed by 
the landowner. At best his action is applied only 
to very limited areas, and even when most public 
spirited is not always intelligent. His chief motive 
must be profit. He cannot be expected to have con- 
sistent and permanent concern for the results of his 
methods upon the future occupants of the property, 
nor upon the general pub- 
lic. Furthermore, no mat- 
ter how large his holdings, 
he has only the legal power 
of a private citizen. 

One of the most approved 
forms of restrictions is that 
of a building line establish- 
ing the setback for the build- 
ings from the street. In 
some places this setback is 
considered a part of the 
street and publicly owned. 
In others it is restricted pri- 
vate property. The width of 
this strip ranges from 5 to 
25 feet, or more. If too 
deep, it would be wasteful 
and out of proportion to the 
size of the lot. It would 
also make service connections expensive. It appears 
to be generally agreed that this building setback 
should not be uniform throughout the property, but 
should vary in relation to the width of streets and 
the depth of lots. Sometimes it should vary on the 
frontage of a block, giving a varying arrangement 
of setback to the houses, and increasing the interest 
of the street scene. There is fully as much reason 
to establish distances between buildings on the side 
line as on the street. A good standard is 18 to 20 
feet between buildings, that is, an average of 9 or 
10 feet from the building to the side line. 

In the investigation of the National Conference 
on City Planning referred to above, some of the 
effects of restrictions in various parts of the country 
were stated as follows: 


Residentia/ 


G7 % 


Berkeley, -22.=_ -- Voluntary restriction works well toward 
increasing values. 

Bridgeport -...-=- Lack of restrictions permitted bad housing 
conditions to grow. 

ouisyalle’ =... Colored problem has dictated restrictions. 

INewiy Ofks. 2-22. Lack of restriction as to per cent of lot area 
covered has been detrimental. 

IE Wal Ke se 2 e | Restricted districts have increased in value; 


others have not. 


TYPICAL STATISTICAL STATEMENT 


An important test of success in the laying out of 
an industrial village is the percentage of property 
used for various purposes, — lots, semi-public prop- 
erties, public properties, and streets. An example 
here reproduced of this type of development is given 


Diagram Showing Percentage of Property in Loveland Farms 
for Various Purposes 
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in Loveland Farms, a development of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Company.* It will be seen that 
the lots comprise 73 per cent of the property, the 
streets 21.8 per cent, and the public and semi-public 
properties 5.2 per cent. The principal playground 
is located beyond the limits of this particular tract, 
which reduces somewhat the percentage of public 
property ; and the main thoroughfare is a boundary 
street, which brings the 
street percentage slightly 
below the normal average, 
which is about 25 per cent. 
The number of house lots is 
560° ——.). oF) "Per ailet acre; 
These lots are above the 
normal lot size, the village 
being intended for the 
higher paid foremen and 
superintendents. In the long 
run it can be shown that 
good planning pays, pro- 
vided everything is taken 
into account. 


SUMMARY OF STEPS 


The steps for a complete 
community development may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. An accurate topographical survey at scale of 
about 50 feet to the inch, with contours at intervals 
of from 1 to 5 feet, according to circumstances, is 
the fundamental basis of the plans. 

2. The reservation of public lands, playgrounds, 
open spaces, parks, etc. An important part of this 
reservation would usually be the natural features of 
the property. 

3. The subdivision of the area into blocks of well 
dimensioned lots, according to requirements. 

4. The setting aside of appropriate sites for 
public and semi-public buildings, and for community 
centers. 

5. A system of roads with sidewalks, planting 
strips, etc., differentiated into main and minor streets. 

6. An electric car or motor bus service approach- 
ing within a quarter of a mile of every lot. 

7. A complete system of sanitary and storm water 
sewers, —water, gas, electric light, and telephone pre- 
arranged. If financially possible, wires should be 
located underground. 

8. The establishment of building lines and other 
suitable restrictions throughout the property. 

9. The reasonable regulation and control of the 
location of buildings and of their architecture. 

10. The detail planning for all roads, parks, street 
intersections, and if possible, also, of the private 
property. 


*See also plan of Loveland Farms, The Architectural Forum, January, 
1918, page 10. . 
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In conclusion can we not be reasonably sure that 
the industrial town or village of the future will make 
better provision for an orderly development; that it 
will provide for the convenient circulation of men 
and goods ; that it will exercise a larger measure of 
official control in so vital a subject as transportation ; 
that better standards of public work will increasingly 
prevail? May we not also safely predict that recrea- 
tion will be better understood and provided for, and 
that all the problems of preserving and enhancing 
child life will become almost the main care of so- 
ciety ? The characteristic American home of to-day, 
as we see it almost anywhere is not, we can be sure, 
to be the characteristic home of the future. 

If these changes are to come about, they must not 
only be forecasted, they must be patiently and defi- 
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nitely planned for; and difficult problems of design, 
of construction, and of distributing the great cost 
thereof must be met. Just such problems as in- 
dustrial housing involves, problems also of the ad- 
justment of one interest to another, and of the 
reconciliation of individualism and collectivism, or 
even socialism, must be met with courage and ulti- 
mately mastered. ; 

No one who has worked on such problems can fail 
to realize that if we are to march steadily forward 
in community planning and community building, we 
must recognize afresh that radical changes in our 
practice can be brought about only by changes in 
public opinion. Therefore we must find mere and 
better ways of forming intelligent public opinion and 
of giving it effective expression. 
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Typical Plans of Houses Above 


Elevation Showing Grouping of Houses and Hotel at Foot of Montclair Avenue 


Any special grouping of houses with varying set-backs was largely eliminated by the steepness of the grades, but great 
care and study were expended in the grouping of different types on each street to make attractive street views and vistas 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE MIDVALE STEEL COMPANY, COATESVILLE, PA. 
W. Leslie Walker, Town Planner and Architect 


The Development of the Midvale Steel Company, Geeuesiiilly Pa. 


W. LESLIE WALKER, ARCHITECT AND TOWN PLANNER 


HE Midvale 
Steel and Ord- 
nance Com- 


pany in deciding to 
undertake the work of 
providing an indus- 
trial town did so with 
the idea of providing 
not only houses, but 
making a town com- 
plete in all its appoint- 
ments, and in such a 
manner as would con- 
tribute in the greatest 
degree to the health 
and happiness of its 
residents in the full 
realization that such conditions not only make better 
citizens but more efficient workers. 

The only site available for this town was a steep hill- 
side farm of approximately 100 acres, lying a quarter 
mile distant from the works and adjoining the city of 
Coatesville. The problem as it was presented to the 
architect was in many respects an exceptionally difficult 


IDVALE STEEL AND ORDNANCE CO, 
PLAN OF INDVSTRIAL TOWN FOR 
COATESVILLE PLANT. 


-W. LESLIE WALKER-ARCHITECT: 
‘A “TOWN PLANNER: 
VE.NX.C. 
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View of Development under Construction Looking Up Montclair Avenue 


one. The entire site, 
for example, had not a 
tree on it; moreover, 
the natural slope of 
the property was ex- 
ceptionally steep, from 
LS tome 2 ORS perma cent 
grades, public utilities 
of every sort had to 
be supplied through- 
out the tract. 

In other respects 
Mr. Walker was fortu- 
nate—the company 
wished to do the work 
on a broad gauge 
policy and_ selected 
him as their town planner and architect, entrusting him 
to the full responsibility for town planning, utilities, and 
buildings necessary for creating a well planned village, 
and they were willing to accept Mr. Walker’s advice that, 
in the solution of their problem, practicability and sound 
economy must come first, and then architecturally it 
should be made as good as the conditions would permit. 
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Plan of Industrial Town for Midvale Steel and Ordnance Company 
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Lounging Room Dining Room 


MIDVALE HOTEL, INDUSTRIAL TOWN OF MIDVALE STEEL COMPANY, COATESVILLE, PA. 
W. Leslie Walker, Architect 
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MIDVALE DEVELOPMENT. COATESVILLE, PA.. 

fOR MIDVALE - STEEL: & ORDNANCE-CO1 
TYPES: A3-A4-A'-AG 

W LESLIE WALKER,ARCHITECT, |O3 PARK AVE NY 
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Perspective Showing Typical Mechanics’ Houses of Six Rooms and Bath 


These two points— 
that they were willing 
to embark upon a broad 
gauge program of real 
town-planning propor- 
tions, and that they 
were ready to central- 
ize authority and re- 
sponsibility — were of 
the greatest possible sig- 
nificance in making for 
the success of the 
project. 

The town plan, which must 
obviously be considered only in 
relation to the topographical 
map, was studied from every 
angle so that the site might 
afford the best possible grades 
and circulation, the most ad- 
vantageous disposition of lots 
and open spaces, and the easiest 
gradients for thoroughfares. 
The plan of this section known 
as the Midvale Development 
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Group of Five Houses 
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Floor Plans of Group House Shown Above 
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View Showing Mechanics’ Houses Grouped on Steep Grades 


shows the residential 
streets generally fol- 
lowing the contours, 
with no grades heavier 
than 10 per cent, even 
on the parkway which 
sweeps up over the hill 
to connect with the 
street system of Coates- 
ville itself. Street sec- 
tions are varied in 
width according to use, 
with a range from 
50 feet for the narrowest to 
90 feet for the parkway. Espe- 
cial interest attaches to the 
30-foot wide parked walks, 
which give cross connections 
through the middle of blocks. 
Too steep for streets, they give 
exactly the needed access for 
men going to and from the 
plant. 

All items entering into street 
construction reflect the policy 
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latter all run underground), provision of 
open spaces, including a six-acre hillside 
park, and a broad tree and shrub planting 
program which will ultimately make up 
for the deficiencies of the natural site in 
these respects. 

Mr. Walker, in charge of town plan- 
ning and the utilities, retained Mr. Charles 
W. Leavitt, the landscape engineer, in 
carrying into execution the engineering 
features. 


Provision has been made for much more 


___ BOWLING 


than the demands already in sight. While 
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the initial building program included only 
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70 houses and a hotel,—a home for over a 
hundred of the unmarried men, as well as a 
meeting and dining room for the staff super- 


Elevation and Floor Plans of Garage and Community Club Building 


of building for permanence and low upkeep, rather 
than for low first cost. Such items, for instance, are 
concrete curbs, macadam asphalt pavements, a com- 
plete and modern sewage disposal system, storm water 
drainage system, water, gas, and electric mains (the 
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Perspective of Store and Apartment Building 


intendent and his staff — the general plan for 
the village shows accommodations for about 
500 houses; it shows, too, reservations for 
the buildings of a public and semi-public character which 
must presently be supplied and sketches for which have 
already been made. 

For the houses themselves the policy of the company, 
backed by the advice of the architect, eliminated frame 
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First Floor Plan 
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construction at the begin- 
ning. After careful con- 
sideration of the various 
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side of the plant is a 


second group known as 
the Brandywine Develop- 
j 


materials the decision was 


fixed upon brick for exte- 
rior walls and slate for 


SSS ment, where foreign labor 
ips: is being provided for. 
These houses are of 4, 5, 


roofs. Another point of 


and 6 rooms each, ar- 


policy dictated the use, in 


this first development for 


skilled workmen of only 
single family, detached 
houses. The lots are of 


ranged as semi-detached 
buildings, in lots 25 by 
100 feet for each family. 
Otherwise the accommo- 
dations are virtually those 


considerable variety in 
size, from 40 by 100 feet at 


of the houses in the other, 
more spaciously planned 
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the smallest to 60 by 150 


group. Seventy-five of 


feet at the largest. The 


houses themselves are of 
two general types, one a 


i 
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these have already been 
built—they were all oc- 
cupied before completion, 


six-room house with bath, 
and complete in all de- 
tails down to copper screens. The other is a larger 
type, designed for occupancy by the superintendents of 
the company. In both cases, ingenuity has been used 
in creating variety through different exterior treatment 
and roofing. 

The steep grades make it practically impossible on a 
majority of the lots to provide private garages. To 
supply the need which will presently become a general 
one, designs are being made for a community garage. 
It will be centrally 
placed, and, besides 
its primary function, 
will afford, on the 
upper floor, general 
recreation rooms, 
with bowling alleys, 
pool tables, etc., for 
the use, first, of the 
men who live in the 
hotel-club nearby, 
and second, the other 
members of the com- 
munity. 

On another slope 
at the opposite 
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Two-Family Laborer’s House 


Plot Plan of Laborers’ Housing Development 


and more houses as well 
as stores and other neces- 
sary buildings are to be started at once. In this develop- 
ment the houses are of hollow tile, and efficiency of plan 
and low maintenance have been the controlling factors. 
Both here and in the Midvale Development the costs 
have been kept at a surprisingly low figure. And, cu- 
riously enough, the unit prices in the two groups are 
almost exactly alike, viz., 19 cents per cubic foot for 
the houses complete, with decorations, screens, and 
electric fixtures, and including walks and finished grad- 
ing. The equality of 
cost in two groups of 
somewhat differing 
accommodations is 
explained by the in- 
crease in prices dur- 
ing the six months 
which elapsed before 
the second and sim- 
pler group was under- 
taken. Additional 
work contemplates 
the wse of a type 
suited to the steeper 
grades as shown 
below. 


View of Laborers’ Development under Construction 
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View of Street in Laborers’ Development Looking toward Mills 


The Architect’s Relationship to an Industrial Housing Development 


By PERRY R. MACNEILLE 


discussion of this subject might begin and end 

with a consideration of the esthetic factors of 
town-planning and building design as they relate to 
the problem of an industrial housing development. 
A more careful analysis of the problem, however, 
and of the many factors which bear upon its proper 
solution, will show that the function of the architect 
reaches a far broader scope. 

As a realization of this fact crystallizes in the minds 
of those who are about to undertake the provision of 
homes for workmen the demand for the services of 
architects who have specialized in this branch of the 
profession becomes more insistent. 

From the esthetic standpoint the value of an archi- 
tect’s services may be judged by simple comparison 
of housing developments which have been carried out 
with and without architectural supervision, and little 
comment is necessary on this particular phase of the 
subject. 

Aside from the solution of the problem from an 
esthetic standpoint, the architect who would success- 
fully undertake an industrial housing problem must 
be possessed of a thorough knowledge of what should 
constitute proper living conditions for the various 
classes of workmen whom he is about to house. He 
must know their national characteristics, their likes 
and dislikes, and their various conceptions of what a 
home should be. He must study the factors of seg- 
regation, welfare, and community existence, striv- 
ing always to produce homes which, harmoniously 
grouped, will result in the desired encouragement of 
proper community life, insuring a healthy and con- 
tented working population. 

Space and time prohibit the detailing of the many 
factors which enter into the proper development of 
such a project. Sufficient to say that the selection of 
site, the layout of streets, the provision of community 
facilities, recreational features, and the design and 
equipment of homes all bear importantly on this sub- 
ject. The policy of the owing company must be de- 
termined upon, whether their houses are to be sold or 
rented. Provision must also be made for the mainte- 
nance of the village after it is completed, and well de- 
fined policies must be clearly established and firmly 
adhered to if full success is to be attained. It will 
readily be seen, therefore, that in addition to the 
proper equipment for town-planning and home-de- 
signing the architect must be possessed of a thor- 
ough knowledge of the social conditions and needs of 
the workmen in order that he may enter his broader 
relationship to an industrial housing project. 

In an organization for the carrying out of a large 


(jJiees speaking, it would seem that any 


industrial housing project it is obvious that there 
must be a central executive charged with responsi- 
bility for the successful working out of the whole 
plan, who will report directly to the official appointed 
by the owning company. This executive can be the 
architect, the engineer, or the contractor; but since 
the bulk of the work to be done is of an architectural 
rather-than of an engineering nature, and since the 
contract for the performance of the work places re- 
sponsibility on shoulders higher up than the con- 
tractor’s, it is logical that the architect should be the 
one in supreme charge. 

Admittedly, the architect who would properly re- 
late his functions to the solution of a housing prob- 
lem must take on many activities outside the usual 
architectural scope — activities for which he must be 
especially prepared and equipped through the means 
of careful, analytical study of every feature and 
development in this special field. <A brief outline of 
the general method followed in making an analysis of 
housing conditions and needs in a certain locality will 
serve as additional proof of the importance of an 
architect’s relationship to a housing problem. 

Housing problems usually develop in connection 
with individual manufacturing enterprises or in in- 
dustrial centers where several factories maintain a 
large labor population. The need for relief is shown 
by a high percentage labor turnover, and by a con- 
stantly shifting labor force, which seriously handicaps 
production and efficiency. At this point, when the 
need is distinctly felt, the architect who is also a 
housing and social expert should be called in. 

His first activity is to analyze conditions so that 
intelligent relief may be given at the lowest possible 
expense. 

Where a house shortage exists, there are several 
methods for obtaining relief which should be applied 
before actually constructing houses. Among these 
are the questions of bettering existing transportation 
facilities or providing new facilities and encouraging 
local interests, such as builders, building loan socie- 
ties, and similar enterprises, by giving rental guaran- - 
tees or through other means. The question of trans- 
portation involves a careful analysis of possible exist- 
ing housing in surrounding towns which might be 
used if better transportation facilities were provided. 

In other words, every possible means for providing 
housing without expense to the manufacturer should 
be carefully gone into and utilized wherever feasible. 
After such action has been taken, and all existing 
forces toward a bettering of conditions have been set 
into coordinated action, the actual housing problem 
will automatically present itself. 
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At this point there enters the real estate aspect, 
which includes the selection of properly located tracts 
of land, bearing in mind relative distance from the 
factory and from community facilities, such as stores, 
churches, and recreational activities. The natural 
possibilities of available tracts of land are next for 
consideration. These include topographical features, 
nature of soil and drainage, general adaptability, also 
sewage and availability of public utilities. There- 
after the subjects of town-planning and design, to- 
gether with organization, follow in logic sequence. 

In order that the importance of the architect’s rela- 
tionship may be fully realized, and to give some 
understanding of the broad functioning which this 
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of materials, the stores keeper, and the contractor. 

The superintendent of construction must be respon- 
sible for scheduling and planning the work. This 
scheduling should be done graphically and in a manner 
to show the complete plans for the conduct of the 
work in advance. These graphical charts should be 
available for the use of the buyer, who can make de- 
tailed charts of his.purchases to meet the needs of the 
contractor. Perhaps the most important function of 
the superintendent will be to see that these charts are 
made far enough in advance to enable both contractor 
and buyer to perform their respective functions on 
schedule time. 

Furthermore, the charts referred to should be laid 
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Graphic Chart Showing Proper Organization for Conducting Housing Developments 


entails, the following paragraphs will outline the 
general organization and methods which have been 
evolved for handling large industrial housing projects. 

The functional chart shown in conjunction with 
this article will serve to explain graphically the 
general organization necessary for handling a large 
project. 

In the first place, the architect should be put in 
supreme charge of the project, reporting only to 
an official or committee appointed by the owning com- 
pany. ‘The architect’s work can then be sharply 
divided into two classes : 

(a) That which has to do with design. 

(6) That which has to do with construction. 

The design should be in charge of the chief de- 
signer in the architect’s office, and he will have under 
him a force of draftsmen, civil and mechanical engi- 
neers, and specification writers, as well as a quantity 
surveyor. ‘The chief designer’s duties will be to pre- 
pare plans for thearchitectural and mechanicalportions 
of the work, to write specifications, and to prepare 
lists of materials. This work should be performed 
by experts in each line, and the final design should 
be submitted for approval of the official appointed 
by the owning company. 

That portion having to do with construction should 
be in charge of a superintendent of construction, who 
will be served by the field engineers, the buyer 


out so that they will give weekly information upon 
which executive action can be taken. The object of 
these charts is not to record past accomplishments, 
except insofar as this aids future activity. Their sub- 
ject is mainly for the purpose of indicating in the 
most condensed form what is to be done and to point 
to weak points in the work. They are a means of 
greatly multiplying the capacity of the executive by 
showing him where his effort is needed, and saving 
him from spending any time on those portions of the 
work which are moving satisfactorily. 

Quantity surveying must be carefully carried out 
for estimating the quantities of each kind of material 
entering into the work. These estimates should show 
not only the total quantities but the quantities for 
each building and the rapidity of supply, e.g., the 
quantities needed each week. These estimates should 
serve not only for making purchases but as an insur- 
ance against wasteful use of the material. The quan- 
tity of materials needed should be accurately estimated 
and, as they are delivered at the site, they should be 
receipted for by the stores keeper. As they are dis- 
tributed from the yard to the different buildings, he 
should be credited and the local foreman should be 
charged. Then, and then only, can the responsibility 
for waste be fixed. 

There has been no intention in this article to lay 
out definite rules for organization or for an analysis 
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of a housing project. On the other hand, its particular 
purpose has been to show that the relationship of an 
architect to an industrial housing problem can be de- 
veloped toa high point of efficiency. During the past 
years much of the housing of workmen which has 
been done in this country has been carried out with 
little regard for esthetic values, and without carefully 
analyzing cause and effect in important labor prob- 
lems which have, as a definite factor in their solution, 
the proper housing of industrial workers. 

Much of the housing which has been provided has 
been through the unregulated activities of specula- 
tive builders, or through the employment of contrac- 
tors who construct long rows of unsightly, boxlike 
structures, entirely devoid of architectural merit, or 
any recognitions of the highly important sociological 
problems. 

As we investigate our various industrial centers, 
the unfortunate results of such indiscriminate hous- 
ing stand as indisputable evidence of what the rela- 
tionship of the architect to the question of industrial 
housing should be. The proof consistsin paralleling 
the two distinct types of results. We may do this by 
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ZT IS sometimes of equal value to know ‘‘ what not 

to do” as to know what todo. The above illus- 
tration is given as an example of the former. These 
houses were built some years ago by a manufacturing. 
company for their employees. They are in barrack- 
like groups, accommodating ten families each and 
totaling approximately 250 families. They represent 
a tremendous waste of invested capital as they have 
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considering on one hand the unrestricted develop- 
ments which have degenerated into slum sections ; 
the unattractive and inefficient housing of the average 
industrial section where little thought has been given 
to the comfort of tenants and to. proper mainte- 
nance, and the many rapidly depreciating groups of 
industrial houses which form eyesores in the neigh- 
borhood of many of our factories, and which repre- 
sent large sums of wasted investment. On the other 
hand, we may consider the attractive garden cities of 
England and a few of the better developments in 
this country, where the dwellings are occupied by a 
healthy and contented working population, which 
serves as an excellent nucleus for the stabilization of 
working forces and at the same time guarantees in- 
vestment return and serves in a manner beneficial, 
rather than detrimental, to the community. 

The distinct relationship of the architect to any 
industrial housing problem is, perhaps, most easily 
shown by the natural question which comes .to mind 
when one enters an attractively designed and pros- 
perous industrial community : 

‘“ Who was the architect ?”’ 


depreciated to such an extent that it will soon be neces- 
sary to remove them entirely. This is due, in large 
measure, to the fact that so little constructive thought 
was expended in their development that their influ- 
ence ts depressing to the occupants rather than ‘inspir- 
ing as it should be. They rent for $6 a month per 
family and are occupied by foreign works. — The 
Editors. 


Elmwood Park, Bethlehem, Pa. 


GEORGE S. WELSH, ARCHITECT 


HIS development 
at Bethlehem, Pa., 
is the outcome of 
successful welfare work 
carried on by Weston 
Dodson & Company, coal 
operators, in connection 
with their minesin Penn- 


of this group of houses. 

The area developed 
comprises 16.60 acres, of 
which 12.41 acres are in 
lots, 3.51 in streets, and 
.68 inalleys. There are 
twelve lots to the acre. 
The land development 
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Syivania, Mr: T:. M. 
Dodson, vice president 


has been completely 
done and the costs per 
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of the Company, has for 
fourteen years been in- 
terested in the work and 
his success prompted the Company to extend its efforts 
beyond its own mining territories. For this purpose the 
Dodson Realty Corporation was formed. ‘The present 
development has no connection with the coal mining 
industry, but was instigated by the great demand for 
housing workmen of the Bethlehem Steel Company. The 
enterprise is not connected with that company, however, 
although its employees are occupants for the most part 
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General Plot Plan of Development 


acre for various items 
are as follows: sewage 
disposal, $1,980; con- 
crete sidewalks, $242.31; concrete curbs and gutters, 
$252.41; street lighting, $148.20; street construction, 
$903.61 ; cinders in alleys, $48.19; planting, $36.44, and 
hedges, $69.27, making a total of $3,680.43 per acre. 
The cost of sewage disposal was more than would ordi- 
narily be incurred and was occasioned by special condi- 
tions. There are no sewers in Bethlehem which made it 
necessary to use sumps. Underlying the town is a lime- 


General View Looking Across Curved Street at Northern End of Development 
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stone formation which 
provides perfect drain- 
age if a crevice can be 
found. In this instance 
a septic tank was in- 
stalled underground 
near the house and a 
few feet from it a 6-inch 
hole drilled until a crev- 
ice was found. This ne- 
cessitated drilling some- 
times to a depth of from 
40 to 125 feet. The 
method has been par- 
ticularly successful } but 
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First Floor Plan 
of Three-Family House 
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Three-Family House on Corner Lots 
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Principal Elevation of Seven-Family Group House 
George S. Welsh, Architect 
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naturally expensive. 
When the cost of street 
lighting and other items 


“has been refunded bythe 


city, the development 
costs will be reduced to 
about $3,000 per acre. 
There are in the devel- 
opment 5,659 feet of 
streets, 8,380 feet of 
sidewalks, 4 feet wide, 
and 3,800 feet of alleys. 

The houses are in most 
cases semi-fireproof in 
construction. The foun- 
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Second Floor Plan 
of Three-Family House 


dations are of 8-inch inter- 
locking hollow tile and have 
proved satisfactory under va- 
rious tests, while effecting a 
saving of $25 to $50 on each 
foundation over other meth- 
ods typical of that locality. 
The exterior walls are mostly 
of brick textured hollow tile. 
For variety of effect some 
houses are stuccoed, and 
dormers on others and a few 
single houses are 

of white painted 
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Plans of Suni Detached 
House Opposite 
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Views of Typical Semi-Detached Houses of Similar Plans 


George S. Welsh, Architect 
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shingles or of wide siding. 
The work has been carried 
out in four different groups 
and the buildings total 167. 
The first three groups were 
built by contract and the 
last group of sixty was con- 
structed by the Company’s 
own force in order that they 
might secure actual costs and 
accurate data. The house 
shown at the extreme right 
of the illustration on 

the top of page 112, 
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Plans of Semi-Detached 7 


House Below 
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and also a variation of the 
same in the center of the 
illustration at the bottom of 
page 113, cost in October, 
1915, $4,040, and in March, 
1916, $4,272. The estimated 
cost on April 1, 1917, was 
$4,856, and the actual cost 
Nov. 1, 1917, was $4,943. These prices are for one 
semi-detached dwelling. The same proportion holds 
throughout the development and is a very fair average 
in showing the increased cost in the last few years. 

The houses are sold on the following basis: $150 is 
required as a first payment 
and monthly payments 
thereafter, amounting to 
$1 for each $100 of. prin- 
cipal until the mortgage 
has been discharged. The 
payment on a house selling 
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Floor Plans of Single Houses Above 


be, for instance, $35 per 
month, which includes all 
expenses, such as taxes, 
interest, water rates, etc. 
The selling prices range 
from $3,000 to $6,000. 

The houses are of an 
agreeable type of archi- 
tecture developed from the traditional Colonial types of 
Pennsylvania. They are mostly of the semi-detached 
type, although a number of attractive row houses with 
16 feet frontages and an interesting three-family house 
for corner lots are introduced. The group house has 
been found the most eco- 
nomical in construction, 
zp zon 3 affording larger rooms and 

ey _ better methods of building 

than single dwellings of 

equal cost, and its effect in 
street elevations is much 


for $3,500, with lot, would MacQ 5 0 8 BB more valuable. 
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General View Showing Location of Single Houses at Ends of Blocks 
George S. Welsh, Architect 


Housing Types for Workmen in America 


By CHARLES C. MAY 
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and are being used to house 
the workmen of this country, 
a distinction must be made at 
once between housing as it is 
and housing as it should be. 
Certain types of detached house 
built by companies even within 
recent days of comparative en- 
lightenment are too primitive 
to meet any set of minimum 
standards ; certain other types, 
like the wooden three-decker, 
are in themselves obnoxious 
and will presently be legislated - 
out of existence. On the other 
hand, it must be recognized 
that the virtue of a type of 
house is by no means neces- 
sarily in proportion to its 
number of rooms. Some of 
the largest houses have been 
planned with least care for 
convenience and for proper 
standards of living. There have sometimes been 
little regard for the prime essentials in working- 
man’s house design — that is, for economy, for 
simplicity, for suitability. 

Virtually every planning problem is a combination 
of architecture and economics. The proportions 
vary from pole to pole, from the play-palace of the 
millionaire, where the limitations are chiefly those 
of the architect’s imagination, to the minimum dwell- 
ing for the laborer, where architecture is at every 
point circumscribed by economics, and the fanciful 
has no place. The architect’s province in industrial 
housing is that of the planner who must show that 
his habit of mind, his training have fitted him to 
grasp the economic as well as the esthetic side of 
the problem ; to prove that comprehensive planning, 
both in the community and in the house, conduces 
toward good design, a sound investment and a 
satisfying result. 

The type of house is bound up with the value of 
the land it is to occupy. It has been said that gen- 
erally the poor man lives on expensive land and the 
rich man on cheap land. What the well-planned in- 
dustrial community should do is to reverse the poor 
man’s side of the proposition and give him the 
chance of living on cheap land. It is generally 
agreed that the goal toward which we should aim is 
the possibility of home ownership for the workman, 


Single House of Frame Construction 
Estimated to cost $4,000. 
Mann & MacNeille, Architects 


and that inits best form this 
means an individual plot of 
ground, a detached house, and 
a bit of land on which to prac- 
tise gardening. This ideal, so 
far as land is concerned, is 
sometimes more easily attained 
for the lowest paid wage-earner 
than for the skilled mechanic 
of twice his earning power — 
simply because of the discrep- 
ancy inland values. Thecom- 
mon laborer in a southern min- 
ing town can, likely enough, 
occupy four times as much 
land as the fabulously well- 
paid munitions worker of 
Bridgeport. Insome fortunate 
instances the land value is so 
small as to become a negligible 
factor in determining the type 
of house to be used. Here we 
may attain at once the ideal 
above mentioned, — individual 
plot and detached house. Yet 
a small house on a big lot is 
not without danger where land is likely to increase 
in value. The land may after a time become too 
heavy a burden for the worker to carry, and he may 
see in his abundance of real estate a chance to relieve 
the load by putting another house on the same lot 
with his own. Unless restrictions prevent, this 
tendency is always present, and it has in the past 
produced some of our worst slum conditions. Even 
where land is cheap, then, the area given to the in- 
dividual house should be carefully proportioned to 
the grade of workman and to his capacity to handle it. 

In the majority of cases, however, the land value 
is a vital factor. Given its first cost, add an esti- 
mated charge for development, including amenities 
of planting, finished grading, etc., and a figure is 
obtained from which may be worked out the cost to 
the workman of a lot of the size proposed. Roughly, 
it may be said that the proportion of land cost to 
house should be from about 15 to about 25 per cent. 
In another way, working back from the price agreed 
upon as the maximum advisable for total selling 
price of land and house, there may be determined 
the number of square feet that can properly be 
allotted to each house, and, therefore, since depths of 
lot are usually determined beforehand, the typical 
lot width. Here the land value begins to bear 
directly upon the type of house. So long as the lot 
may be of a normal width, and the prospect does not 
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point toward a jump in 
land value, the detached 
single-family house may 
properly be used. Where 
land is more expensive, the 
possible lot width becomes 
so narrow as to force that 
condition which we deplore 
in so many of our factory 
towns — rows of houses set 
so close together that the 
space between is a dark 
slit, of worse than no value to 
any one. The conditions may 
be helped somewhat by variety 
of grouping — different setbacks 
and different facings; but gen- 
erally speaking we may say that 
when the lot size is forced below, 
say 35 feet, it becomes wise to 
reapportion the lotting so as to 
include semi-detached and group 
houses on narrower lots, thereby 
giving extra space to be used for detached houses on 
adequate lots. The variety thus gained is, besides, 
a great asset architecturally, producing groups of 
better mass and scale than can be had by indefinite 
spotting with the tiny single house units. 

For the dwelling itself, suitability is the prime 
essential. It must be, first of all, suitable to the 
nationality of the worker, and since our common 
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40 by 100 feet. 


Single Frame Houses, 
Kistler Industrial Village, Pa. 


Mann & MacNeille, Architects 


Size of house, 20 by 28 feet. 
Cost, $1,000 in 1916 


TE house at left 

was built in 1915 

and cost $2,698. 
House at right built 
tn 1916 and cost $3,134. 
Cubic foot cost .176 
and .187, respectively. 
Both of frame con- 
struction, with steam 
heat and cellar under 
entire house. 
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labor is largely recruited 
from foreign lands, this 
corresponds somewhat to 
the grade of worker. Dis- 
tinctions in the several 
grades of house occur 
largely in the living 
quarters, since in essen- 
tials a bedroom is a bed- 
room, whether the occu- 
pants be Hungarian or 
Italian, Pole or American. 
The point that is sometimes over- 
looked is the craving of the 
workman for the monumental in 
bedsteads. One is under- the 
necessity; then, of either provid- 
ing a wall space wide enough 
and high enough to take the high 
head of the double bed, or do as 
is now done in many parts of our 
country — install the built-in, dis- 
appearing type of bed as part of 
the household equipment. 

It is in the kitchen that the greatest variations 
occur. Its size and importance in the family life 
may be said to vary inversely with the grade of the 
workman. When cooking, eating, and washing all 
go in the one room, to say nothing of whatever 
supervision there may be over the smaller sizes of 
children, it is easy to see that the room should be 
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Floor Plans of House Below 


Two Houses at Indian Hill, Development of the Norton Grinding Company, Worcester, Mass. 
Grosvenor Atterbury, Architect 
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of ample proportions. When eating takes 
place in a separate dining room, when 
washing consumes a smaller proportion of 
the housewife’s time, the kitchen is used 
more nearly for its primary purpose and 
may be correspondingly cut down in size. 

If we could always assume an intelligent 
use of space provided, the English ar- 
rangement would be most acceptable. We 
should have a small scullery —we might 
probably call it a kitchenette — in which 


would go on all the cooking and dish- 
washing, and nothing more. The large 
living room would then have one end dedi- 
cated to dining, and such a room would be 
really utilized through all hours of the day. 
It is an excellent arrangement, and it 
would work well—if the workman would 
so use it. But as yet the craving for a 
‘“ best parlor ’’ has not died in his breast. 
For the present the scullery, with living- 
dining room combination, will appeal far 
more strongly to the higher grade mechanic or clerk 
with small family than to the majority of workmen 
with larger families and greater kitchen activities. 
Another feature which is somewhat affected by 
nationality, but is a pretty general requirement for 
all classes of workers, is the rear entry. <A laborer 


Cost about $3,000 per family. 
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Semi-Detached House Built in Syracuse, N. Y., 1917 
Tile and frame construction. Cellar and heat 


Mann & MacNeille, Architects 


or a miner, just so soon as ideas of decent living 
standards are adopted in his household, loses the 
privilege of entering the house proper, even the 
kitchen, direct from his work. The rear entry is his 
first stop, and there he must have hanging space for 
the grimiest of his working outer garments, before 
going inside to ‘‘ wash up.’’ 

The house must, in the second place, 
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First and Second Floor Plans 


Semi-Detached House for Highland Road Land Trust, Brookline, Mass. 


Cost in 1916 about $3,000 per family 
Kilham & Hopkins, Architects 


Brick walls, slate roof, cellar, and hot air heat. 


be suitable for the locality. Obviously 
the housing problem in a copper mining 
town of New Mexico is a far cry from 
that of a New England munitions town. 
This affects, in every particular, the 
matter of construction, with which we 
are not primarily concerned now, but it 
affects also the type, size, and shape of 
the house. Where land cost is low, 
where the amount of winter heat re- 
quired is at a minimum, it is as cheap or 
cheaper and perfectly practical to omit 
cellars, to spread out over the ground, 
putting a four-, five-, or six-room house 
all on the one floor. In a northern 
climate the discomfort and heating cost 
of such a type would render it quite out 
of the question. Similar considerations 
affect the matter of roof slopes, eave pro- 
jections, etc. 

The workman’s house must, further- 
more, be suitable in size for its purpose. 
There is a growing conviction that the 
general average of low-cost houses are 
too large rather than too small. Super- 
fluous space always suggests a boarder to 
occupy it. Heretofore no general at- 
tempt has been made in planning the 
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house to make proper provision for the’ boarder, 
with the result that his presence has invariably 
tended toward lowering standards of household liv- 
ing. Mr. Ham, of the Bridgeport Housing Com- 
pany, advocates making it possible for the worker’s 
house to grow up with him as his family and pre- 
sumably his income increase. ‘This he would do, not 
by building successive additions to the original house, 
but by providing houses of graded sizes, with a 
larger proportion of small ones (that is, of five rooms 
or less) than is usual at present, and by making it 
easy for a man to change his holding as the need 
arises. 

The: Bridgeport Housing Company has done this 
very thing, at least so far as the provision of the 
several sizes is concerned, in their Connecticut avenue 
group, where the range reaches a minimum size 
apartment of two rooms. These occur ina low, two- 
story group. In their future enterprises, however, 
they will probably include very few, perhaps, none, 
of these two-room units. The tendency is to attract 


the floaters, who move in and out at no notice, cause 


Exterior View of Three-Family House 


LL LES EEE VOUS S 
were erected in a 
development of 105 
houses for the Pitts- 
burgh Reduction Com- 
pany at Massena, 


NV. ¥., during 1907. 
Basements have I10- 
inch concrete walls, 


upper walls of 9-inch 
common red brick 
furred, Second story 
walls on some houses 
of frame, sheathed, 
papered, and covered 
with stained cypress 
shingles. Trim of 
cypress painted, Roofs 
covered with cedar 
Shingles dipped in 
stain. Interior finish 
of cypress stained. 
floors of hard pine. 
Cost about $2,000 per 
family. 
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damage and depreciation to the property, and prove 
generally undesirable; while the young married 
couples, or the older ones without children, take 
more kindly to the three- or four-room units. 

For the single family detached house the four- 
room unit comes near to being the irreducible mini- 
mum. And here, speaking always of the family 
group with children of both sexes, the rooms should 
be arranged as one large living-kitchen and three 
bedrooms. The program lends itself to good archi- 
tectural treatment for conditions where one-story 
houses are advisable; it is, of course, very difficult, 
architecturally, where two of the bedrooms must be 
on a second floor. 

The five-room house is the first grade where size 
and arrangement give some degree of latitude in plan- 
ning. Accepting for the mermal family the three- 
bedroom requirement, puts the sleeping rooms ina 
majority over the living, and this seems unavoidable 
unless the boys may be permitted to sleep in a trans- 
formable day room. When we advance to the six- 
and seven-room houses, we enter the range of actual 
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Exterior and Plans of Four-Family House 
Albert H. Spahr, Architect 
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architectural planning, with a multitude 
of given conditions and requirements, 
which, taken with the economic side of 
the case, challenge the most skilful de- 
signing. Up to the present there has 
developed a wide variety of plan and ar- 
rangement, but some few features are 
common to the best of them. The all- 
inclusive requirement of simplicity is 
one that must apply to every detail: to 
the shape of the building (for a given 
area, the square has the least exterior 
wall) ; to framing of beams and rafters ; 
to layout of partitions —the least pos- 
sible number of breaks and jogs; to dis- 
position of plumbing, so that the piping 
may be most direct and shortest; to the 
stairway, that the run may be easy to 
frame and put together (a straight run 
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First and second floor plans of three-room flats at left 
Cost $2,250 per family 


Four-room flat at right. Cost $3,000 per family 
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General View of Houses in the Connecticut Development, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Four-Family House for Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 
Kilham & Hopkins, Architects 


is of course the cheapest); to hall spaces, that they may be 
so small as to be economical, but not so cramped as to bea 
nuisance and a damage; to closets, that they may be properly 
placed in relation to the rooms they serve, and of a shape to 
give maximum service in minimum space. 

The greatest variation among low-cost cottages exists in the 
placing of the stairway. Probablya majority put it along one 
side of the living room on an outside wall. This is often a 
pleasant feature ina room which tends to be featureless, but 


First and second floor plans of two- 
room flats. Cost $1,500 per family 


<< First and second floor plans of single 
me house in blocks costing $3,250 


Schenk & Mead, Architects 


Erected in 1917 at average cost of about 30 cents per cubic foot 
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it has disadvantages : the room requires more heat, 
and is always subject to drafts ; it makes the living 
room a passageway, and in the case of a boarder, 
usually involves giving him one of the family rooms. 
The next most frequent placing of the stair isin a 
little entrance hall at one side of the house, with 
access to living room at the other side. This results, 
in houses of three living rooms, in an impression of 
ample scale, because the rooms may be thrown wide 
open into each other and count at their biggest. On 
the other hand, these stairs occupy one of the good 
corner exposures of the house, thereby preventing its 
use bya bedroom. This exposure is sometimes stolen 
back by gaining a high silled, recessed window in 
the bedroom above, in as wide an alcove as head 
room on the stairs will permit. 

If we are willing to accept the small house as a 
small house, and not try to magnify its apparent size 
by throwing its first floor all together, the central 
stairway has decided advantages. It gives a mini- 
mum first floor hall, opening's to living-dining room 
at one side, to parlor (or bedroom) at the other, and 
a straight run of stairs. Its economy of hallway is 
at a maximum in the house of only two bedrooms on 
the second floor. There the hall at the top is like 
that below, with merely turning space into the bed- 
rooms and bath. 

For the semi-detached house, most of the accepted 
types are derived more or less directly from corre- 
sponding grades of detached house. ‘There are, how- 
ever, several points at which the existence of the 
party wall raises special points. If houses are for 
rent only, it is desirable to concentrate plumbing into 
one stack for the two houses; it is well to get stairs 
next the division line where light is least, thereby sav- 
ing the good exterior corners for living quarters ; it 
gives better privacy to keep living porches away from 
the party line, so that each family may have oppor- 
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tunity to live unto itself insofar as it wishes to do so. 

The semi-detached house is, in most cases, superior 
from the housing standpoint to the two-family house 
— from the architectural standpoint, vastly so. The 
lessened sense of privacy, the usual difficulties of 
access and responsibility, are compensated only by 
the most exceptional circumstances and the most 
careful planning. 

The group house, or terrace type, is becoming 
more nearly standardized than any of the others. It 
is generally agreed that such houses, with light and 
air confined to two sides, should not be more than 
two rooms deep. Anything more results in the pock- 
eting of the interior room, and shutting off cross- 
drafts from the others. Here again the stair ar- 
rangement is the crux of the planning problem. A 
very compact and economical plan is that in- which 
stairs go up directly from the main entrance, with a 
parlor-bedroom at the side and a single room, the 
living-kitchen, at the rear. Upstairs is equally 
direct and simple. The difficulty seems to lie in the 
use made of the downstairs front room. If as a 
parlor, welland good; but if as a bedroom, the neces- 
sity of passing through it to get to the kitchen from 
upstairs is a serious defect. 

Another type places the stairs in the.center of the 
house, running crosswise. This has the advantage 
of not requiring much framing of beams, and it gives 
the front bedroom of the second floor the benefit of 
the entire width of the house. On the other hand, 
to get the separate access to the living-kitchen, there 
must be a hall leading back to it the full depth of 
the front room. While on plan this appears a waste 
of space, every one must realize the necessity, even 
in the minimum sized house, of a certain amount of 
hanging space for coats, etc., which will be so used, 
in any event, in the rooms themselves if no other 
Space is available. 
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Plans and Elevation of Flat Building Accommodating Twelve Families 


British Government Housing Development at Well Hall, England 


Jefferson Rouge, the Development of Solvay Process Company, Detroit, Mich. 


HE housing de- 

velopment of the 

Solvay Process 
Company is especially 
interesting in showing 
to what extent the 
proper subdivision of 
land is essential to 
the success of a hous- 
ing enterprise. The 
land on which these 
houses have been 
erected borders the 
river Rouge and is 
about two miles from 
the center of Detroit. 
The growth of Detroit 
in manufactures has 


been so great in recent years that all land possible of de- 
velopment for this purpose is held at a high figure. 
the present instance houses for the workers of the Sol- 

vay Company were badly needed, but in the plotting of, 


the land nothing better 
than $1,000 per lot had 
been obtained, which 
was, of course, excessive, 
and the whole project 
was in danger of being 
entirely abandoned. 


MANN & MACNEILLE, ARCHITECTS AND TOWN PLANNERS 
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General Plan of Jefferson Rouge Development 


In 
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Two-Family House, Costing $2,700 per Family 


When Mann & Mac- 
Neille were engaged to 
study the problem, they 
first took into consid- 
eration the future 
growth of Detroit and 
apportioned streets 
which would be contin- 
uations of Detroit’s 
main thoroughfares. 
The land abutting 
these streets was then 
reserved for commer- 
cial development and 
a corresponding value 
placed upon it. This 
reduced the cost of the 
remaining land to the 


equitable basis of $300 per lot, and the development was 
then carried out in accordance with the plans reproduced 
herewith, a large portion of which is completed. 

In the construction of the houses the architects were 


able to take advantage 
of an existing contract 
the Company had for 
building brick which was 
not further required for 
its original purpose, and 
a system of brick veneer 


Second Floor Plan 


General View of Henley Street Looking toward Blackburn Street 
121 
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i ; Oke tae First and Second Floor Plans 
Three-Family House on Dorset Street, Costing $2,400 per Family of Three-Family House 
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on frame was adopted as 
the most economical form 
of construction under the 
special circumstances. For 
variety of treatment,.stucco 
on wire lath was introduced 
and a dull red asphalt 
shingle was used for all 
roofs, thereby welding the 
whole into a harmonious 
composition but sacrificing 
nothing in interest or vari- 
ety of effect. 

— _ The development is char- 
a | - itn a en AS acterized by group houses 


First and Second Floor Plans Fore Ramil . 1 : 
aroun nar alaEiouse our-Family House, Costing $1,875 per Family 
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Floor Plans and Exterior of Six-Family House, Costing $2,400 per Family 
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General View 


instead of single dwellings, the 
family units ranging from four 
to six rooms in size and from 
$1,875 to $2,700 in cost. All 
houses are provided with cellars 
and a heating system, bath- | 
room, and sink with hot water 
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scheme is less expensive than 
outside areaways, which are 
generally used under similar 
circumstances, and also elimi- 
nates the difficulty always at- 
tendant with their proper 
maintenance. 
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boiler in kitchen. The houses 
of the central block, between 
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Two boarding houses oper- 
ated by families and each ac- 


Henley and Somerset streets, 


bE 


commodating fourteen single 
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follow modern English prece- 
dent in their architectural treat- 


workers are another unit of 


ment and show a pleasing 
grouping about an interior 
playground. They have been 
placed low on the ground to give them a comfortable, 
homelike appearance, and the consequent difficulty of 
admitting sufficient light to the cellars has been solved 
inanovel manner. The cellar windows have been placed 
directly under those of the first floor, and a bulkhead, 
serving the purpose of a window seat, built into the first 
floor rooms, permits the light to enter the cellar. This 


Plan of Block between Henley and Somerset Streets 


the development. They are lo- 
cated at each end of Henley 
street, frontage on the circular 
parked spaces. 

Although a very economical use of land is evident 
from a study of the plan, the care expended in the plac- 
ing of the houses, with varying set backs, and the special 
grouping at the intersections of streets have contributed 
a sense of spaciousness to the entire development, and 
with the completion of the planting program, the village 
will have many picturesque and attractive qualities. 


View of Model of Block between Henley a 


nd Somerset Streets Showing Interior Court 


Methods of Economy in Housing Construction 


By CHARLES A. WHITTEMORE 


N considering the question of economy as applied 

to the housing problem, we are likely to lead our- 

selves into the common error of thinking that 
economy means the ‘‘least possible amount ’’ as re- 
ferred to expenditures. To any one who gives this 
subject careful consideration, the fallacy of such an 
idea must be apparent. True economy and false 
economy are as far apart as the poles. Unless we 
get the correct viewpoint, our whole discussion is 
likely to be distorted. 

Economy in house building comprises various ele- 
Not cheap, shoddy construction whose life 
may be butaspanof years. Not the cheap tar paper, 
shingle covered, temporary construction. Economy 
means low cost for materials of real value, with con- 
struction methods as good as may be; omission of 
unnecessary elements and luxuries and simplifica- 
tion of all possible processes. 

Even though we are not now considering the phase 
of ‘‘economy”’ as applied in the psychological sense, 
we must here record the fact that there is no real 
economy in building a cheap shack, glossed over with 
a superficial dressing of shingles, clapboards or the 
like, and presented to a workman for his family to 
occupy at a price at which some real construction 
might be obtained. 

Nor must we lose sight of the fact that the evolu- 
tion of laboris not complete. The cycle is but partly 
rounded. The effect on labor of the shoddy houses, 
their attitude toward an employer who rents them 
such an apology for a home and who, rather than 
help them improve their condition, offers them ac- 
commodations no better than the slums they know 
so well, must be most carefully worked out. The 
immigrants of yesterday may be skilled labor of 
to-morrow. 

There are so many phases of the housing problem 
that one can only express ignorance of it all in claim- 
ing a complete solution. England spent time and 
money in solving it; the United States may profit by 
England’s experience, although the conditions are so 
radically different. Up tothe present the housing 
efforts may appear to have been conducted on the 
principle of “‘ grab it all and get something done,”’ 
rather than “‘ offer the best solution.’’ 

A broad, general, comprehensive plan should be 
adopted and the Government developments made 
along these lines. Once this has been established 
and the right type of development determined for 
each locality — Macon, Ga., does not require the 
same type as Erie, Pa.—the question of real econ- 
omy is encountered. 

For the purpose of this discussion we will assume 
the type selected to be the proper type for the place, 


ments. 


and that all the details of the development which do 
not enter into the actual construction are happily 
arranged. 

One of the first considerations is the magnitude 
of the operations. None will question the greater 
economy in a large building project of say one thou- 
sand houses over a development of only two hun- 
dred. In the interest of this greater economy the 
Government plans should be so laid that the houses 
be built in as large numbers in one contract as pos- 
sible. Not that the numbers should be carried be- 
yond or even quite up to the actual demand, but 
rather that the housing groups in territory as nearly 
contiguous as possible should be under one general 
constructive control. The net saving to the Gov- 
ernment, if such a method were adopted, would be 
large and would offset some of the expenditures 
in other directions which may seem unnecessarily 
extravagant. 

In carrying on the development of one of these 
groups, an efficient organization is a vital necessity. 
No house can be built as a single, separate unit 
without the skeleton of an organization, and the 
functions of the unit are manifolded in the group. 
The organization may be called upon to purchase, 
sell, lease, mortgage land, buildings, real estate, 
etc.; may loan money, build roads, sewers, streets, 
etc. ; may develop all the functions of a municipality 
and still be in the pursuit of economy in the general 
development. Such an organization must comprise 
many divisions and branches, and each of impor- 
tance. Not the least of these would be the material 
purchasing department and the contracting and 
building department. On these two actually must 
rest the return on the investment. In their control 
lies the possibility of gain or loss from the standard of 
maximum economy. They must, therefore, be care- 
fully selected and efficiently managed. Ifthe develop- 
ment be large in scope and number of buildings, the 
purchasing becomes more nearly a wholesale rather 
than a retail function. It might even be more eco- 
nomical to purchase standing timber instead of build- 
ers’ finish. The extent of the possibilities in the 
direction of purchasing is limited only by the magni- 
tude of the operation. 

It will at once be recognized that the purchasing 
department must be guided by some other influence 
than the cost of each grade of material. Oak finish 
might be offered at a low, attractive figure, but 
might not be economical in the general construction. 
Pine may be quoted at such a price that when 
bought in quantities oak, ash, or chestnut may be 
not only better but also cheaper. ‘These conditions 
must be determined by the contracting department 
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under the guidance of the general planning head, 
and thus does the organization build itself. 

As has been noted, the careful selection of mate- 
rials is of utmost necessity in order to construct houses 
such as should be built for the workmen at the va- 
rious ship-building and munitions plants in the most 
economical manner. Careful selection does not, nec- 
essarily, mean selection of the grades of materials, 
so much as it refers to the kind of material which is 
most easily available in large quantities and which 
can be produced and delivered with the least possible 
delay. In this item again the purchasing depart- 
ment of the organization plays a great part, but 
before this matter reaches the stage of the purchas- 
ing department it must be very carefully investigated 
in laying out the original work. For example, insome 
localities stone is easily available for foundation 
work; while cement means additional transportation 
and, under the present conditions, the transportation 
problem is in such shape, that this factor should be 
eliminated in so far as possible. Stone, if avail- 
able, can easily be hauled over the road by teams; 
while cement invariably means not only car-load 
but train-load lots if the development is of any 
magnitude. 

So it is, also, with the roof materials, with the 
outside finish, and with the outside structural ma- 
terials. Brick makes an excellent outside wall, 
either used structurally or as a veneer on a wood 
frame. It has this advantage over almost any other 
material,— that the low priced bricks can be made to 
present a pleasing appearance and, once laid, the 
maintenance cost is at an end. Other materials, 
such as stucco or wood, require more or less atten- 
tion. In this particular instance the first cost is 
not necessarily the item to be the most seriously 
considered. 

The materials having been carefully selected, the 
next important step in securing the best results from 
the standpoint of economical construction is in the 
nature of standardization of materials and details. 
It is not necessary, nor is it advisable, nor would it 
make a good development, to have all units exactly 
alike. A change of units can readily be effected 
without militating against the standardization of 
materials. In one development, for instance, there 
may be but two sizes of floor timbers used, these 
two sizes being of different lengths. The mill get- 
ting out this lumber could get them out in the exact 
lengths, and thus eliminate much of the hand work 
at the building. With an arrangement of this kind 
the rooms which would be of the same size in'many 
units may be placed in different relative positions, 
and each house still have a very satisfactory plan. 

The doors and windows can all be of standard form, 
detail, and size, so that one mill order put through 
in large quantities would produce the material for a 
very large operation. The classification of the ma- 
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terials at the building would be very much facilitated 
because all of the units, being of the same size and 
interchangeable, would require less scheduling and 
arrangement on the lot. So it is with the inside fin- 
ish, which can be of a standard detail and yet varied 
in a large degree in its arrangement. 

The flooring, the kitchen and closet fittings, the 
outside trim, fireplaces (where such occur)—all of 
these can be standardized, so that the same materials 
and the same sizes can be used in all different parts 
of the building development and eliminate a large 
amount of mill work. This same thing is true of all 
the different elements which enter into the house, 
such as the ranges, the plumbing fixtures, the pip- 
ing, electric fixtures, hardware, etc. It is obvious 
that purchasing the same type and style of a com- 
modity in large quantities possesses a great advan- 
tage over purchasing the same quantities of different 
types. 

After the standardization of the materials has been 
effected, so far as the plans are concerned, a vital 
necessity is the elimination of useless and unneces- 
sary rooms. In a private residence for an owner, 
when the residence is built as a unit by itself, many 
features which may be classed as luxuries can be 
added which, while not absolutely necessary, make 
toward the more pleasurable enjoyment of the resi- 
dence as a dwelling place. Because these units are 
not essential, they may easily be eliminated in a 
development which is purely commercial and which 
is to provide houses for a class of workmen who have 
not previously been accustomed to the comforts and 
conveniences which even such a type of develop- 
ment will offer. 

An architect frequently finds in laying out a private 
residence odd corners which are called storage clos- 
ets or by some other name, but it must be a matter 
of careful study in the planning of housing develop- 
ments to eliminate all odd corners and to make 
every inch of space in the house available for the 
actual living necessities. This, of course, will tend 
to reduce the size of the house and to eliminate some 
of the expense of the building. 

Instead of kitchen pantries and butler’s pantry and 
rear entrance, etc., arrangement can easily be made 
to accommodate all the materials usually served by 
these rooms in another way, without necessarily in- 
creasing the size of the house. For example, the 
kitchen walls may be built with cupboards, similar 
to what is known in the profession as a ‘‘ Dutch 
kitchen.’’ These cupboards do not take up valuable 
space and in many cases utilize space which other- 
wise would be wasted. So it is with linen closets and 
cold closets in the basement, etc. It may be of psy- 
chological value to allow the man who occupies one of 
these houses to build his own storage closets, creat- 
ing a more personal interest in the house by the 
labor of his own hands. The unnecessary rooms and 
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unnecessary closets and storage places count a great 
deal in the reduction of the cost of building. 

The heating, plumbing, and electric systems may 
be laid out on a very economical basis, or may be ex- 
travagant without being any more efficient. This 
requires careful investigation in order to determine 
the most economical layout of these various func- 
tions. In some cases it may be wiser to use the hot 
air type of heating system rather than steam or hot 
water. Location, weather conditions, climate— all 
have an important bearing on this work. In the 
colder sections of the country steam may be used, 
while in more temperate localities a furnace may 
answer all needs. 

In laying out the heating system, effort should be 
made to use as few chimneys as possible. If two 
houses are built side by side with a single wall be- 
tween,— the type known as ‘‘ semi-detached,’’ — the 
chimneys may be built in this wall, and one chimney 
used not only to serve the heating plant, but also the 
kitchen stove in each house. 

There also comes to mind the question of a cen- 
tral heating system, whereby one plant would dis- 
tribute the heat to various buildings. This, of 
course, is desirable and economical where houses 
are built in blocks, and may even be desirable in the 
case of detached dwellings. The increased cost of 
laying pipes in the streets and underground to the 
buildings, as well as the heat loss due to imperfect 
insulation, and the fact that a flaw in the heating 
plant would inconvenience so many tenants, is likely 
to make it not so available in the cases of single 
dwelling units as in other types of development. 

There are in existence now in some cities central 
heating plants which supply heat over a radius of 
miles, and in some cases these are economical as an 
investment, but, undoubtedly, the merit of an instal- 
lation of this kind is in the magnitude of its opera- 
tion, and would not necessarily be available where 
the heat demand is small. 

The plumbing system should be of the simplest 
type, but should be complete. In some housing de- 
velopments the lavatory, usually placed in the bath- 
room, is omitted, and the occupants wash at the 
kitchen sinks. In the judgment of many who have 
studied this problem this is a case of first cost econ- 
omy which does not prove wise. The people who 
occupy, or are likely to occupy, houses built under 
the program now in consideration are people who 
may not have been accustomed to the same type of 
living conveniences as those who now occupy a rela- 
tively higher station in life. They should, however, 
have an opportunity to acquire the better methods of 
living, and this can be afforded them without a pro- 
hibitive increase in the cost of the house develop- 
ment. 

In installing the electric system three-way switches 
should be entirely eliminated, as the convenience of 
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this construction is greatly overestimated, and the 
cost does not warrant such an installation in any eco- 
nomical plan. The usual heating plugs and recep- 
tacles may also be eliminated, because the majority 
of the workmen not only do not understand, but 
probably would not require, devices of this sort. 
Where receptacles can be installed without any addi- 
tional cost beyond the cost of the box and cover it- 
self, it may be advisable to place one or two of these 
in convenient places in the house, but such installa- 
tion would not be advisable if it means additional 
running of wires. 

The simplification of all of the elements entering 
into house construction should be the uppermost 
thought in the mind of those who are making the 
development layout. Standardization alone cannot 
accomplish as much as may be required, while 
standardization accompanied by simplification will 
undoubtedly produce results which are eminently 
desirable. 

It may be advisable in some instances where the 
development will warrant to use floors of fire resist- 
ing material such as concrete; to use plaster which 
will not readily deteriorate or dent—such as the 
patent hard plasters. The use of these materials 
immediately permits of the adaptation of the hard 
plaster, etc., to the jambs and trim around doors and 
windows. The concrete may also be carried up to 
form the base around the room. Where concrete 
floors are used, however, there must be some other 
surface for a walking surface, and in this case wood 
or linoleum can be readily adapted. 

There is a type of floor construction on the market 
which is not only economical, but which has all the 
merits of concrete construction, together with the 
peculiar characteristic of being of great tenacity in 
holding nails. AA wooden floor may be laid directly 
on this material without the use of sleepers. The 
expense of this is very slightly more than the cost of 
wooden construction, and it presents a possibility of 
plastering directly on the under surface, eliminating 
furring and lathing, as well as the nailing strips for 
the upper floors. Materials of this kind should be 
carefully investigated and, undoubtedly, many adap- 
tations of structural materials not now considered in 
the plane of economical construction may be used 
to advantage. 

Inasmuch as the class of occupants in these houses, 
as a rule, will be those who have been more accus- 
tomed to the tenement house and less desirable living 
conditions, it is advisable to eliminate to as great an 
extent as possible all interior and exterior wood- 
work which can readily be damaged. Not that the 
occupants will not take so great care of the materials, 
but that the children, not being accustomed to con- 
ditions in which they now find themselves, are likely 
to be less easily controlled and, inadvertently, to in- 
troduce a maintenance cost factor which will work 
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against the development as an investment. In a 
recent development in the Middle West some very 
nice, artistic houses were constructed and rented to 
workmen, but, after having been occupied about a 
month or two, the piazza railings and wooden steps 
had entirely disappeared. To a large degree this 
wood may have been used for fuel, but certainly, to 
some extent, the carelessness of the children caused 
damage. Metal finish for bases and trim can be 
easily acquired and is now being seriously considered 
for these developments. These metals are not easily 
dented or injured in other ways, and a little paint 
can readily repair the damage and make the finish 
as good as new. 

The economical construction of houses in such a 
development does not end with the careful selection 
and standardization of materials, nor with the con- 
sideration of the various details and elimination of 
the unnecessary features. This forms only the first 
step, and when the construction work is commenced, a 
very great factor for waste enters in. The actual 
construction work must be intelligently laid out, so 
that there will be no lost motion and no waste effort. 
As an illustration, consider a development on both 
sides of a single street, which we will assume to be 
large enough to accommodate say one hundred 
houses. If the work is carefully laid out, the exca- 
vation will be started at one end of the street and 
carried to the other limit as rapidly as possible. As 
soon as one excavation has been completed the 
foundation work will follow and be carried through 
to the limit of the development. With the comple- 
tion of the foundation of one house, the carpentry, 
framing, etc., will start in and follow through. By 
the time the masons have completed the last founda- 
tion work, the first house will be ready for plaster 
and chimneys. It will be seen that in this way a 
smaller crew of men may be maintained on a devel- 
opment, and will accomplish, with systematic em- 
ployment of labor, as great results in a given space 
of time as though a much larger force were em- 
ployed with less intelligent direction. 

There are, undoubtedly, a great variety of ways 
in which the work may be laid out differently from 
the example cited that may produce as efficient re- 
sults, but it is obvious that the minimum number 
of workmen must be employed commensurate with 
economy of operation, and necessary to the elimina- 
tion of waste effort or loss of time. This can be 
effected only by a very careful plan. A large cor- 
poration carrying on work of this sort would have 
differently organized ‘‘ gangs’’ of men for each part 
of the work, and these men would proceed with their 
respective functions in one portion of the develop- 
ment, pass on until the whole work is completed, and 
then on to a new location, and, in this way, become 
so thoroughly accustomed to the type of work and 
the best manner of executing it that there would be 
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considerable saving of time and effort in the final 
result. Intelligent planning of labor, as well as in- 
telligent planning of material, must be a large factor 
in the house development. 

In any organization for handling workmen of such 
a character as is here being considered, it is vitally 
essential that there should be close, intimate co-oper- 
ation between the contractor, the laboring men, and 
the material man. A particular effort should be 
made to maintain an equitable, harmonious arrange- 
ment in all these branches of the work. The ten- 
dency of the times under existing high costs is to 
make the labor element somewhat restive, and any 
dissatisfaction on the part of the laboring man neces- 
sarily will produce results which are not of the char- 
acter to be desired in the finished work. Every 
effort should be made, therefore, to see that the labor- 
ing men in connection with these developments are 
properly paid, are well cared for as regards their 
own living accommodations during the construction, 
and that the surroundings and employees in other 
branches of labor may be made as harmonious. as 
possible. 

The magnitude of the operation enters vitally into 
the cost, as it is obvious that the greater the number 
of duplicated units the less will be the individual 
expense. There is, however, an economical limit 
where this may not hold true. Such a limit would 
be in the instance of one organization handling large 
developments of, say, one thousand houses, in vari- 
ous locations at the same time. Here the increased 
cost of shipment to the various localities of the differ- 
ent items entering into the construction might oper- 
ate seriously against the lower cost for each locality, 
were it being constructed as a unit by itself. 

It may not be inappropriate to call attention to va- 
rious forms of contracts which are being considered 
in operations of this character. The ‘‘cost plus ”’ 
type of contract is being superseded, to a large de- 
gree, by types of contract which are more favorable 
to the speedy, economical completion of the work, 
without a possibility of friction between the owner 
and the contractor. 

In the ‘‘ cost plus’’ system by itself there is no 
limit to the expense, and this fact is reflected through 
all of the various sub-contracts. It is undoubtedly 
true that the present high prices of materials are di- 
rectly due to a large extent to the existence of ‘‘ cost 
plus’’ contracts. 

A better form of contract is one where the cost of 
the operation is established; where the contractor is 
given a fixed profit, plus a proportion, say one-third, 
of the net savings he may make below the contracted 
amount. This form of contract has operated very 
satisfactorily in private professional practice, and has 
the advantage of giving the contractor an additional 
incentive in that, as the cost of the work decreases, 
his remuneration increases. 
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Another form is a contract in which the construc- 
tion price is established and the contractor allowed 
a certain percentage. If the cost exceeds the con- 
tracted price, the profit to the contractor is reduced 
by a fixed proportion. If, on the other hand, the 
cost is less than the contracted price, the profit to 
the contractor is proportionately increased. The only 
disadvantage of this latter type lies in the fact that 
no special provision is made for extra work which 
was not contemplated at the time of the contract ; 
while in the ‘‘ cost plus ’’ type and in the “‘ first cost 
plus percentage ’’ type this contingency is well cared 
for. 

The net result of the tremendous housing opera- 
tions which are now, or soon will be, in full swing 
will undoubtedly be a readjustment of prices for labor 
and material, and a rearrangement of contract forms 
which will do away with the old gamble which con- 
tractors are called upon to assume. No contractor 
estimating work hurriedly, and particularly without 
very keen competition, will put in the contract 
prices which do not include a safe allowance for 
possible contingencies which may arise. The newer 
forms of contract eliminate the necessity for this 
gamble on the part of contractors submitting bids. 


First Floor Plan at Right of a 
Group of Four Houses 


In this whole housing problem one thing of ex- 
treme importance which must be kept in mind is that 
the development should be arranged so as to be a 
permanent addition, if possible, to the locality in 
which it takes place. To do this, the houses must 
be made of a sound, reasonable construction and 
character, and provisions must be made to render 
the developments sufficiently attractive as to war- 
rant a permanent investment for the laboring man. 
Primarily these developments are undertaken with 
the idea that the laboring man will purchase his own 
home and become a citizen of the community in 
which his work is located. It must also be borne 
in mind that as civilization progresses, the laboring 
class are being’ educated to a point far beyond that 
which they previously enjoyed, and a development 
of this sort must not in the least degree tend to re- 
produce the living conditions to which the laboring 
man was formerly accustomed. The psychological 
effect of making the laboring man feel that he is an 
essential part of the community in which he lives, 
and that he is wanted rather than despised, will go 
far toward making a stable, economical building and 
manufacturing condition in the country which no 
other course could possibly produce. 
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Two Detail Views Showing Different Exterior Treatment. Group of Houses at Oakenshawe, Baltimore, Md. 


Flournoy & Flournoy, Architects 


Group of Houses at Oakenshawe, Baltimore, Md. 


FLOURNOY & FLOURNOY, ARCHITECTS 


IH ESE houses occupy both sides 

of Guilford Terrace in Guilford, 
the later development of Roland 
Park in Baltimore. They are built 
in five groups, —three containing six 
houses each, one containing four, 
and another five. They are 21% and 
22 feet wide, and the lots are 100 to 
105 feet deep. The walls are of dark 
red brick, velieved by occasional 
stuccoed bay windows, white 
porches, cornices etc. The roofs 
are surfaced with bluish gray 
slate, laid 8% inches to the 
weather. Porch floors are of 
ved quarry tile with brick bor- 
ders. The interior finish ts 
yellow pine, generally painted 
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First Floor Plan of Six-House Group 
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First Floor Plans of Three End Houses Showing 


Variations in Treatment 
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white. Interior doors are birchor fir 
with mahogany finish. 

The architects endeavored, as far 
as was consistent with economy, to 
obtain as much variety as possible in 
the design of the houses in both exte- 
rior appearance and arrangement of 
rooms, there being but few duplicate 
plans in any one group. Although 
these houses were built for sale, the 
construction and finish are de- 
cidedly superior to the average 
house of this type, and the cost 
was less than might have been 
expected. The large groups, 
erected in 1916, averaged 15% 
cts. per cubic foot, and the 
others, built in 1917, 17% cts. 
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Second Floor Plan of Six-House Group 
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TYRONE, NEW MEXICO, DEVELOPMENT OF PHELPS-DODGE CORPORATION 


Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, Architect and Town Planner 


Tyrone, New Mexico, the Development of Phelps-Dodge Corporation 


BERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE, ARCHITECT AND TOWN PLANNER 


T Tyrone, in southwestern New Mexico, the 
7X Phelps-Dodge Corporation is building an indus- 

trial development which is entitled in several re- 
spects to the overworked adjective ‘‘unique.’’ In the 
first place, its character is most unusual for an indus- 
trial village as pictured east of the Mississippi— the flat 
roofed, Spanish mission type of architecture is foreign 
and likewise not suited to eastern and northern con- 
ditions; second, in its reliance for effect upon rough 
textures, broad surfaces, an entire absence of applied 
ornament, and especially upon abundant use of integral 
color, it stands quite alone; third, its method of pro- 
cedure is different. Ordinarily, the company puts up 
groups of houses, larger or smaller as the case may be, 
and follows, usually with some tardiness, by supplying 
the more general community needs. In this case the 
two classes of building have gone on simultaneously. 

The development at Tyrone is a fiat city just as truly 
as was Gary—the classic example of American city build- 
ing. And it is by no means in criticism of the company 
to say that their provision of community buildings was 
forced upon them by circumstances, for there was noth- 
ing whatever of the sort when the building program was 
entered upon, and we know that even a copper-mining 
town must have its nucleus of municipal activities. It 
was, therefore, virtually a clean slate which was handed 
to Mr. B. G. Goodhue of New York, on which he was to 
trace the outlines both of town-planning and of housing. 

The site for the town is a rarely beautiful one in a val- 
ley between mountain ranges, about 
a mile and a quarter from the mine. AE Oe ne 
A railway terminal brings the pas- 
senger directly to the village center, 
the mail to the receiving platform 
of the postoffice, and freight to the 
doors of the warehouse. 

Around the rest of the perimeter of 
the village square, at present about 
half of them built, are the depart- 
ment store, hotel, office building, 
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ber of shops, andaclubhouse. This club, by the way, is 
to be run on a basis of pure democracy, its facilities open 
alike to the American engineer and the Mexican miner. 
The hotel, it should be said, is projected to accommo- 
date, not so much the transient public as the resident 
bachelor, and its planning is particularly to suit his 
needs. On arising ground outside the center is a large 
schoolhouse. Its furnishings were supplied by the town- 
ship, of which Tyrone is a part; but like all the other 
buildings for community use, except the railway station, 
it was built by the company itself. Buildings such as 
the shops and the bank are leased to individuals or 
companies for operation. The company activities, not 
stopping here, include also a plant for generation of 
electricity, and a central heating plant which will take 
care of the buildings about the central square as well as 
some few outside. 

Of the town-planning features of the project it is not 
here possible to speak ; that must be reserved for sepa- 
rate treatment. At the moment we may merely call at- 
tention to some of the points of interest in the matter of 
housing. The dwellings divide themselves naturally 
into two main classes, —those for Americans and those 
for Mexicans, the nationality from which practically all 
the common labor is drawn. For the Americans, the 
accommodations are much the same as those to which 
the East is accustomed, except that only one house, that 
of the mine superintendent, has a heating plant aside 
from stoves and the kitchen range, and except that 
all the houses have but one floor. 
Plumbing is a complete installa- 
tion, with sewer connections; elec- 
tric lighting is everywhere provided. 
Many of the house plans show the 
convertible room feature — that is, 
a large living-dining room, with a 
smaller room which may be a dining 
room or may be rented out to a lod- 
ger without prejudice to the privacy 
of the family itself. 
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American Detached House, Type O2 
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B_ |} 18706 |$2642.00 |$67.80 |$50.00 |$18.00 |$25.00 |$2802.80 14.9 S1 | 16121 |$2556.35 |$50.00 |$65.00 $18.45 |$26.00 |$2715.80 | 16.9 

L | 17481 | 2469.70! 78.70 | 80.00} 25.00 | 25.00! 2678.40 1583 S2 | 17456 | 3111.90} 50.00} 65.00} 18 45 | 32.00 | 3277.35 18.8 

M | 23897 | 3434.20 | 88.60} 80.00] 25.00} 25.00} 3652.80 LO SS | 34500 | 6119.80 |100.00 |130.00 | 36.90 | 63.00 | 6449.70 18.6 

N | 22423 | 2894.80} 79.70 80.00] 25.00 |100.00} 3179.50 14.1 U | 16573 | 2604.45 | 50.00] 65.00 | 18.45 | 27.00 | 2764 90 16.6 
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Total number of houses ________ 1) See PDLODLAnOn ===. 5 eee $40,650.00 

Total number of families ______- 20 Average price per cu. ft._- Wor’ Total cost of 15 houses for Average price per cu. ft. __ --___17.3 

Cost of 15 houses -_____--_- $40,608.05 Houses completed March, 1916 2) families 2a ae eee ee $60,417.45 Houses completed March, 1917 
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SKETCHES FOR AMERICAN HOUSES, TYRONE, NEW MEXICO 
Betttam Grosvenor Goodhue James Perry Wilson 


‘Architect and Town Planner Delineator 
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the “‘ unique’’ is the manner in which 
a virtue has been made of necessity 
in adapting the house plans to the 
excessive grades of the side hill where 
they must be placed. The solution 
is made possible because these houses 
are, as we have noted, confined to 
.one floor. On some of these slopes 
a normal house placed in its natural 
relation to the street level at the 
front has necessarily such high foun- 
dations at the rear as to give a per- 
fectly well lighted and ventilated 
space adequate for another family. 
And so they have been built. The 


sole practical disadvantage in the 
lower level entrance is the loss of 
the one exposure where the struc- 
ture beds itself into the hillside. 
The houses are further interest- 
ing from the structural standpoint. 
All exterior walls are stucco, most 


of them on terra cotta block, though re- 
cently trials have been made with an 
adobe brick which promises well eco- 
plaster is directly 


nomically. Interior 
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Floor Plan of House, Type M2 
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on the blocks, the waterproofing 
being applied as an integral part of 
the stucco. The same is true of the 
color —that is, the third coat of 
stucco contains the color as part of 
its own mixture. Interior finish is 
everywhere flat and simple. Roofs, 
where flat, are 3-ply asbestos, laid in 
tar; where sloping, which is the case 
only where accents of brighter roof 
color were needed, they are of tile 
which was brought east from Cali- 
fornia. 

The houses for Mexicans, as indi- 
cated by the plans reproduced, are 


smaller and more compacted 
than those for the Americans. 
They are not as yet provided 
with sewer connection, nor 
have they the bathroom facili- 
ties of the larger houses. For 
the rest, they are of the same 
substantial construction and the same 
rough breadth of finish. Their floors, 
however, are of cement marked off in 
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Floor Plan of House, Type N 


Lower Floor Plan of Type W2 
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large squares and finished at the : to their sloping sites remains to 
walls with a low cement wainscot be done, but sufficient develop- 
instead of the hard pine which ment has already taken place to 
is used throughout the American indicate the picturesque charac- 
houses. The porch floors in all ter that will.eventually be at- 
the houses are likewise of ce- tained. The site of the town is 
ment. The ceiling heights in one of great natural beauty, and 
general are 9 feet in the clear, the architect in his disposition 
and air spaces with vents open- of the community features on 
ing in the outside walls are the lower level and the residen- 
provided beneath the roofs for tial streets on the hillsides above 
ventilation. has neglected none of the oppor- 


The particular charm of these tunities it afforded. 
As in other developments, the 
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One-Half Floor Plan of Group of Six Mexican Floor Plan of American Detached House, One-Half Floor Plan of Semi-Detached 
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located. Their _C The two sched- 
broad stucco ee Ce Ber oe es Fi: At ules reproduced 
ees we :: Rear Elevation of American Semi-Detached House, Type SS ey bis eerie 
which there is a ingly the condi- 
Tefreshing absence of effort to secure even tions of 1916 as compared with those of 1917. 
planes and rigid angles, are extremely rest- They contain, too, significant data for proph- 
ful in the brilliant light. The simple ex- ecy concerning the current year and the 
terior details and arched openings furnish difficulties to be met by the Phelps-Dodge 
strong shadows, giving the necessary points Corporation. It is to be hoped that it may 
of accent. Thecolor is intensified here and be found possible to carry on an ambitious 
there by projecting porch roofs and hoods program auspiciously begun, in spite of the 
surfaced with red tile and supported by handicap of rising costs, for a development 
corbels and beams of rough hewn timbers. of the complete character of Tyrone is 
The windows, which are of the casement sorely needed in America to emphasize the 
type throughout, add another feature of in- value of well ordered, town-planning prin- 
terest. Planting which will tie these houses ciples in industrial communities. 
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American Detached House, Type P2 


The Financial Aspect of Industrial Housing 


By C. STANLEY TAYLOR 


phases of industrial housing, but in their dis- 

cussion by civic bodies and by individual 
manufacturers, the most carefully avoided subject 
has been the difficult question of financing. Writers 
have side-stepped this important issue because of 
a lack of definite knowledge, or the means of gain- 
ing that knowledge. Manufacturers have generally 
avoided it because to them its consideration has 
offered but one solution —to provide the money as 
part of the plant investment, and this the stockhold- 
ers have been unwilling to do. Bankers, having 
given cursory analysis, have passed it by, classing 
it as risky and unattractive collateral. Perhaps this 
has been a just decision, when we consider the spirit 
of laissez faire which has characterized the housing 
of American workmen in every stage of our indus- 
trial development. 

In all the years since the establishment of great 
manufacturing industries at strategical geographical 
points has brought about a centralization of indus- 
trial workers, the human machinery of industry — 
labor — has been neglected. With a few striking ex- 
ceptions, the energy and capital of industry have 
been directed toward a perfecting of inanimate ma- 
chinery and sales efficiency. The master hand con- 
trolling the law of supply and demand has been that 
of the financier and organizer, and the strength of 
that hand has always been dependent upon its ability 
to temper the wind of supply to the shorn lamb of 
demand. Just so long as potential supply in our 
commercial markets exceeded demand could the bal- 
ance of power be retained by capital. 

During the time when supply exceeded demand, 
the factor of production played a minor part in the 
great game of industry. But labor has been inher- 
ently an integral part of production, bearing no 
tangible relationship to finance. Thus, with the 
balance of power in the hands of financiers, whose 
interest was not in production, it has been but natu- 
ral that labor should align itself against capital. 

What labor wanted — reasonable hours, better pay 
—it obtained only through organized resistance and 
insistence. Ultimately, then, better housing for in- 
dustrial workers must have waited through the years 
for the demand of organized labor, had it not been 
for the sudden industrial upheaval resulting from 
the unnatural demand of a world war. ‘To-day the 
law of supply and demand lies shattered at the feet 
of war emergency. Production, and not demand, is 
the word of the hour. Thus labor has become a 
supreme need. 

As before stated, the problems of most manufac- 
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turers are no longer those of selling. Their entire 
energy is now directed toward increased production 
—the betterment of their animate machinery has 
become a definite object. Labor turnover, being far 
above normal, is a subject of grave concern, bring- 
ing in its wake the wastes of ‘‘ breaking in’’ new 
hands, mechanical depreciation, and lowered plant 
efficiency. The difficulty is not so much in getting 
labor as itis in holding labor. To the manufactur- 
ing plant comes the greatly needed mechanic, until 
the number of employees has been doubled and re- 
doubled, and all available local housing has been ex- 
hausted. Transportation means are overburdened, 
the workman has difficulty in finding a home for 
himself or his family, and he naturally drifts on to 
another plant. Thus the percentage of ‘‘ floaters ’’ 
is greatly increased through the lack of housing. 

Almost over night the need for industrial housing 
has made itself felt tosuch an extent that it has become 
a national issue. Congress has for some time been 
considering the question of Government aid for the 
housing of workers at shipyards and munition 
plants. Already $50,000,000 has been appropriated 
for housing at shipyards, and at this writing a bill 
is in committee appropriating another $50,000,000 
for housing at war matériel manufacturing plants. 

At this time, when the financing of industrial 
housing is being considered on a large scale, it seems 
logical that manufacturers and bankers should give 
careful study to the subject of seeking a means 
through which an elastic system of real estate credit 
for this purpose may be established. Through log- 
ical economic reasoning we have established the 
soundness of industrial housing as a greatly needed 
investment. Production is the need of the hour, and 
will continue to be the need for many years to come. 
Labor is the need of production, and proper housing 
is the need of labor and the means of holding it. 

What other argument is needed to establish in 
the minds of the community, the manufacturer, and 
the banker the soundness of this collateral? Is not 
the indirect return on this investment of such incal- 
culable value that it merits a place as part of plant 
investment, and is not plant investment the basis for 
a vast total of money loans ? 

In Great Britain the affirmative answer has taken 
form in an expenditure by the Government of $700,- 
000,000 in one year to house the workmen. In ad- 
dition to this amount many millions of private 
capital have been wisely invested in this manner. 
This is the message from across the seas, and in 
considering the financial aspect in industrial hous- 
ing we cannot well overlook it. 
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The next question, and one which bears directly 
upon the financial success of a housing investment, 
is that of the wise expenditure of this money. Dur- 
ing the years before the war, when little attention 
was given to this subject, the speculative builder 
reaped a golden harvest. Into our community life, 
through his unrestricted building activities, he 
thrust the ugly eyesores which to-day constitute 
our tenement and slum sections. Utterly devoid of 
architectural merit, insanitary, poorly constructed, 
the average housing of our industrial classes stands 
as a mute testimonial to our monumental folly in 
allowing the speculative builder to spend annually 
at least 20 per cent of our national industrial payroll. 
He has betrayed his trust, and the day of fire-trap, 
health menacing, and heterogeneous home-building 
is drawing rapidly toa close. 

To make the investment in industrial housing one 
having financial, as well as social and esthetic merit, 
the housing expert is being called in — the doctor of 
homes, if you will—to diagnose and prescribe in 
order that we may establish a proper precedent for 
the years to come, and create the basis of a sound 
investment. Thus the financial value of the service 
of an architect, who is at once a town planner and a 
student of social and labor conditions, is definitely 
established. 

* * * * * * * 

At the present time, owing to the high cost of 
building material and labor, together with rapidly in- 
creasing land values around most industrial centers, 
it is impossible to make a definite statement of the 
direct financial return which may be expected from 
an investment in housing. At the recent One-Day 
Conference on War Housing held under the direction 
of the National Housing Association at Philadel- 
phia, the statement was made by a representative of 
shipyard labor that the workman could afford to pay 
up to 22 per cent of his monthly income as rent. 
Using this logical figure, the best we can do is to 
analyze present-day costs, relating them to the in- 
come of the average workman in order to gain some 
idea of what might be expected in the way of direct 
financial return. 

Under present conditions it is extremely doubtful 
whether a 5 per cent return could be realized on a 
rental basis if the income is to be limited to 22 per 
cent of wages. In practically every case the types 
of labor which it is necessary to house are skilled 
labor and mechanics. In general, the industries 
which are to-day in great need of housing do not 
employ a large percentage of common labor. The 
presence of gang Jabor engaged in yard and build- 
ing improvement is usually for a period of a few 
months only, and the housing of this labor is of the 
bunk-house and barrack type of temporary nature. 

In the matter of permanent housing, therefore, 
we have usually to consider no lower class than that 
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of the skilled laborer and the mechanic. ‘These 
men are earning at least $20 per week in almost 
every case. Considering this as a minimum, we 
have an annual income which will allow them to 
spend approximately $220 per year on rent. 

In order to determine the gross income necessary 
to provide 5 per cent earnings on capital investment, 
we find that general experience has shown that this 
should be at least 10 per cent.- With the minimum 
present-day consideration, a rental of $220 per year, 
we have available for investment $2,200 to pay the 
cost of the cheapest houses which we may consider 
building, together with the costs of land, street im- 
provements, recreation grounds, etc. After deduct- 
ing from $2,200 the cost of land, improvements, 
expert architectural and engineering advice, we have 
usually insufficient money to construct a suitable 
house at the present scale of building material costs. 

But is there not another way in which this matter 
may be handled and a sound investment provided 
for the mutual benefit of manufacturer, workman, 
and banker ? 

We have already referred to the indirect return 
which the manufacturer enjoys through the stabili- 
zation of labor, resulting from the provision of proper 
industrial housing. What is this worth to the manu- 
facturer? Surely it is fair that he should bear the 
cost of recreation centers, expert advice, general im- 
provements to the property, and even the cost of 
land. This is a small investment for which to obtain 
a well housed working force, and in the course of a 
very few years the savings which would be realized 
on overhead expense of the factory would not only 
pay a high rate of interest, but would causea return 
of the principal. 

With these costs assumed by the manufacturer, 
taking his return through saving in his own plant, 
the success of the investment in the construction of 
houses would not only be assured, but the project 
would be easy to finance. In addition to this, em- 
ployees would be encouraged to buy their homes, and 
the attractive selling prices and rentals would serve 
as the best form of labor insurance. 

The individual banker or loaning institution does 
not usually profit directly by the greater stability 
of labor and the increased efficiency resulting from 
proper housing. This profit comes directly to the 
manufacturer, and for this reason loaning institu- 
tions cannot reasonably be expected to require less 
conservative security than is now the custom in 
building operations. These institutions have al- 
ways to consider that the demand for housing may 
fall off with production demand. In view of this 
fact no better guarantee can be offered by the man- 
ufacturer, who above all others is to profit by the 
operation, than his direct assumption of a part of the 
financial responsibility. In addition to this, when 
application is made for an industrial housing loan, 
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much depends upon the care with which the plan has 
been worked out and upon its presentation. 

The question is often brought up as to whether 
labor unions will interfere with the purchase of 
homes by workmen. It is naturally assumed that 
they would because the purchase of homes renders 
labor less flexible. A deeper analysis of this subject 
might, however, show little loss of flexibility be- 
cause workmen’s homes are not usually provided 
except in industrial centers where available housing 
has been used up. These industrial centers include 
many manufacturing units, and a man is not usually 
dependent upon one job for a living, as he could un- 
doubtedly find work elsewhere in the community. It 
might, therefore, be more fair to state that organ- 
ized labor would object to the workman purchasing 
his home in a “‘ one-industry community.’’ On the 
other hand, it would probably be found that in the 
average one-industry community the policy of the 
owning company would be to maintain control 
through renting instead of selling. Above all, we 
must consider the home-owning instinct which is 
born in every man, and which recks not of the 
wishes or prejudices of the labor union or of the 
manufacturer. If he is given an opportunity to do 
so, a man will always buy his home if working con- 
ditions and community life are satisfactory to him. 
What he wants is comfortable living, sure pay, edu- 
cational and community facilities. 

* Eo * * * * * 

Realizing that the provision of industrial housing 
is of great economic importance and exercises a bene- 
ficial influence upon industry (which, after all, is the 
basic collateral of all loans), it behooves bankers 
and loaning institutions to give careful study tothe 
question of providing the money for the large invest- 
ments required. It must be realized that industrial 
housing constitutes a permanent investment; and that 
where it does not constitute a permanent investment 
——-in other words, where it is certain that the demand 
for housing will fall off —buildings of a temporary or 
portable nature only should be provided. Such 
projects are not expected to interest loaning institu- 
tions, their attention being directed only to the 
financing of permanent housing, 

Since we are asking the workman himself to 
assume ultimately the cost of his house, either 
through direct purchase or through the payment of 
sufficient rental to write off depreciation, we must 
realize that the usual short term, real estate loan is 
not sufficient. This, then, is the banker’s problem. 
Interested in maintaining industry upon the highest 
possible financial plane, he must devise a more elas- 
tic system of real estate financing. This would in- 
volve the policies of long term loans, reasonable 
interest rates, and amortization, thus enabling the 
workman to bear lightly the burden of the roof over 
his head. To this might be added the encourage- 
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ment and further development of building loan as- 
sociations, and for this purpose municipalities and 
even states might render invaluable aid by the 
securing of popular support for a proper housing 
propaganda. Thrift should be made the national 
watchword, and thrift is ever conducive to home- 
building and home-owning. 

* * * * * * * 

In considering financial methods of operation, we 
are limited to generalities by the active factor of ex- 
isting conditions in each individual case. There 
are, however, three distinct methods of operation, 
each of which has special merits for individual ap- 
plication, and each of which has proven successful in 
some cases. ‘These are: 

1. The housing company organized by manufac- 
turers or other community interests, but operating 
independently. 

2. The copartnership scheme, such as has been 
successful in England, in which the workman does 
not buy his home, but buys shares in a co-operative 
company which owns and operates the industrial 
village. 

3. The paternalistic method, such as that of the 
great community of Port Sunlight established by 
Lever Brothers in England. In this general method 
the employer provides and operates the village for 
the benefit of employees. 

Considering the first operating method, the most 
obvious fact is that usually there must be a definite 
profit, the cost of which will be borne by the work- 
man. Such an organization is that of the Bridge- 
port Housing Company, which buys land, builds and 
sells, or rents homes. This is an excellent method, 
provided it does not degenerate into a purely specu- 
lative venture which can be avoided by the mainte- 
nance of control by manufacturers who are most 
directly interested in the housing of employees. 

A company of this kind is usually financed by a 
group of manufacturers who hold the controlling 
stock interest. Enough capital is provided for or- 
ganization and to furnish the equity for the first 
operation. After that the business is carried on in 
the regular manner of an operating real estate and 
building company, arrangements being made with 
loaning institutions to provide building and perma- 
nent loans. Houses are sold on easy payment plans 
and rented where deemed advisable. 

The second operating method, that of copartner- 
ship, is one which is not well understood in this 
country. It is, however, logical to believe that it 
will come into vogue in many places during the 
next few years. In carrying out this method the 
first organization is completed by those interested in 
providing housing. A stock company is formed in 
which the ownership of all land and buildings is 
placed, and the person who wishes to live in this 
community buys sufficient stock on the easy pay- 
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ment plan to place at his disposal a house which he 
may select. He does not own either land or house, 
but he does own the right to occupy the designated 
land and building. In this manner all increment in 
land values resulting from the centralization of pop- 
ulation accrues to the benefit of stockholders, as well 
as any income which may be derived through the 
rental of stores, manufacturing sites, and from other 
concessions. 

This plan has the merits of equality in community 
profit-sharing and offers a flexibility which cannot 
be gained in any other manner. If a tenant wishes 
to move away from the community, his is but a 
stock-selling proposition; and if the operation is 
properly managed, the ownership of the stock is so 
attractive that it can easily be disposed of in the 
same manner that railroad and mining stocks are 
handled. 

This method will overcome any objection which 
labor unions may have to the ownership of homes by 
workmen, as it in no way interferes with the flexi- 
bility of labor. 

The third method involves a larger, permanent in- 
vestment and is weak in that it induces a spirit of 
paternalism which might well be avoided. It is al- 
ways wise to maintain a separate organization for 
housing in order that complications may be avoided. 
The paternalistic idea does not take well with the 
better class of workmen in this country. 

As to methods used in carrying out this scheme of 
operation, it may be found in modified form at Good- 
year Heights, the industrial village of the Goodyear 
Rubber Company at Akron, Ohio. This operation 
may prove interesting to those manufacturers who 
wish to handle the matter directly. 

A mortgage loan of approximately 50 per cent of 
the value of land and houses was obtained at 6 per 
cent from large Eastern financial interests on a 
long term basis. The houses were then constructed 
and sold to employees, subject to the mortgage of 
the above mentioned financial interests, and no pre- 
liminary cash payment was required. The second 
mortgage for the balance of purchase price is carried 
by the Goodyear Company at 6 per cent interest 
and semi-monthly payments are made by the pur- 
chaser. These are applied to both second and 
first mortgage, so that the second mortgage is paid 
off in twelve years and the first mortgage in three 
years more. The purchaser can make extra pay- 
ments to reduce the maximum period of payment, 
and those made during the first five years are on the 
basis of the real estate value of the property, which 
is determined by adding 25 per cent to the actual 
cost. This method is adopted to prevent speculation 
and after an employee has lived in his house for a 
period of five years, and shown his willingness to 
maintain his interest, the additional payments are 
credited to him. 
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There is left for discussion only the question of the 
relative advantages of renting or selling company- 
built houses. The Dupont interests do not in any 
case sell a company house, preferring to retain abso- 
lute control. This means a permanent investment 
which many concerns would find it difficult to carry, 
but it has the value of a constantly available housing 
supply. Generally speaking, the easy payment sell- 
ing plan seems to produce the most favorable results 
in stabilizing labor. 

In selling homes to workmen they should be given 
every possible advantage to purchase economically. 
The terms of sale should be made easy, extending 
over a long period, and selling arrangements should 
in no manner be complicated. They should be easily 
and thoroughly understood. The confusion result- 
ing from details such assinterest, taxes, insurance, 
and payments on principal should be avoided by 
working out stipulated regular sums, payable in the 
same manner as rent. In addition to this it is well 
to provide some form of insurance which will protect 
the interests of the worker in case of sickness, death, 
or a slack working period. 

Below are given two selling plans adopted by man- 
ufacturers that have proven successful in practice. 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, . 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


PAYMENT PLAN FOR $2,750 House 


Terms : 
Cash2. 2. |e a ee ee $300.00 
Ist Mortgage!ici 38 eo ee See ee 1,800.00 
2d: Mortgage s =) 28 oo ee eee 650.00 
$2,750.00 
$18 per month, $2 per week saving fund 

ST RUCOR 
Interest on lst Mortgage atisy =.) sae 90.00 
Interest on’ 2d "Mortraveat 57 20-2 = 32.50 
Taxes’ 224 (ua ee Ss a 35.00 
Water Rents... 24 22 ee eee 10.00 
Insurance, .. 2 258 2 eee 2.00 
Total Yearly Expensel_2225 = eee $169.50 
Yearly Rental = 2206s eee eee 216.00 
Saving: Fund’ 2.95) 2 See = eee 104.00 
Tocomeé £38 Se Sse ee eee $320.00 
Expenses 52622 se eee ee ee eee ee ees 169.50 
Net Saving 2.22.2 eet 2 oe $150.50 
2d Mortgages: 22.2.-8.5 2 ee ee eee 650.00 
Payment 2220220402595 ees oe eee ee 150.50 


Balance Due on 2d Mortgage at End of First Year, $499.50 


At this rate of payment the second mortgage is paid up in 
two years and nine months. There then remains the first 
mortgage of $1,800, which may be handled in the usual man- 
ner and entailing an expense of $137 per year, or $11.42 per 
month, representing $47 for taxes, water, and insurance and 
$90 for annual interest. ; 


INDIAN HILL COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


This extensive community development plan was inaugu- 
rated by the Norton Company and the Norton Grinding Com- 
pany, both of Worcester, Mass., for the purpose of properly 
housing their workmen. 

Terms : 10% cash, 90% mortgage held by company. 

Payments: Regular monthly payments will take care of all ex- 
penses such as interest on mortgage, taxes, fire insurance, etc. 

$14.10 payment per month-on a $2,800 property 
$17.20 payment per month on a $3,700 property 
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It is necessary that the purchaser reduce the mortgage as 
much as possible during the first twelve years of his owner- 
ship. 

The company recommends that the purchaser take out five 
shares in a co-operative bank ($5 payment per month), 
which at the end of twelve years will be worth $1,000. If this 
is applied to 90% mortgage, it will reduce it to 60%. 

The responsibility of the company here ceases. The owner 
can secure a first mortgage from a savings bank for 60% at 5% 
interest, or he may take an additional five shares in a co-op- 
erative bank. In the latter case, at the end of the next 
twelve years, he will be the owner of the property. 

The company provides insurance on the lives of the pur- 
chasers. In the case of the death of the purchaser, the com- 
pany will pay the difference between what has been paid on 
the house and 60% of its value. 

Interest on the 90% mortgage held by the company has 
been calculated roughly and found to be about 3.5%. This 
figure was arrived at in the following way : 


Annual income 


: = % gross income, 
Total investment 


$14.10 monthly payment, or $169.20 per year, which is about 
6% of $2,800. If 6% is the gross income and includes charges 
for taxes, repairs, etc., which expénses probably amount to 
about 2:57, the difference between 6% gross income and 2.5% 
expenses leaves 34%. 


The question of financing is one which is unpleas- 
antly familiar to the few American housing experts 
whose activities have extended through the past few 
years. Manufacturers, Chambers of Commerce, and 
other interested bodies have called upon them from 
time to time for lectures, reports, and other construc- 
tive advice. These have become enthused, but noth- 
ing so dampens enthusiasm as the cold water of 
financial necessity. Local conditions in various 
parts of the country have been carefully studied by 
housing experts, and various projects have been made 
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ready for full fruition — but always, with few excep- 
tions, the money to carry out the project has not 
materialized. 

Those who have had the proper solution of this 
question at heart have looked forward toward a dis- 
tant but gradually approaching millennium when 
friendly co-operation between labor and capital 
should result in broader industrial achievement. 
The statement is well worth repeating, that the first 
factories of the world were in the homes of the peo- 
ple, and to-day production is suffering because the 
homes have not been kept apace with the factories. 
As we spend money to house and protect mechanical 
machinery, are we not under obligation to spend 
money for the housing and protection of the human 
machinery, without which the other is useless and 
cannot even come into being ? 

Here is food for thought and constructive action 
on the part of the manufacturer who would cut down 
his overhead costs and increase his productive ca- 
pacity ; for the banker who would protect produc- 
tion, and for the community which would attract 
and maintain the payroll disbursement which flows 
like new blood through its commercial arteries. 

It is significant that through information received 
from the president of one of America’s largest title 
guarantee companies it has been learned that invest- 
ments in German housing bonds have held their value 
during the war better than any other type of invest- 
ment in Germany ! 


Old Tenants’ Hostel, Kennington, London, England 
Adshead & Ramsey, Architects 


This building ts part of a housing development recently carried out in a poor section of London. 


Zt contains small apart- 


ments of three rooms on each floor and ts built about a large, central court from which entrance to the apartments ts gained 


HIS development is 
the second under- 
taken by the Good- 


year Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany for the benefit of its 
employees. It is a contin- 
uation of the previous 
development known as 
Goodyear Heights and lies 
along the east side of Brit- 
tain Road and adjoins the 
city reservoir on three 
sides. The site is approxi- 
mately one-half mile from 
the Goodyear factories and 
two and three-fourths miles 
from the business center of 
Akron. Goodyear avenue, 
which begins at the Good- 
year factory and is the 
principal thoroughfare of 
the original Goodyear 
Heights, crosses the new 
development from north to 
south. The street railway 
system will be extended 
along this avenue, bringing 
all parts of the property 
into convenient access with 


the city of Akron and connecting the two developments. 
The site comprises about 350 acres and is a rolling tract 
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Goodyear Heights, Akron, Ohio 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
GEORGE H. SCHWAN, ARCHITECT ; WARREN H. MANNING, LANDSCAPE DESIGNER 
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General Plan of Goodyear Heights 


Types of Single Houses at Goodyear Heights with F 


‘HE two houses shown 


below at the left are of 


brick construction. 
The plans of the larger one 
ave opposite at left. It cost 
$3,860 in March, 1917. The 
house with plans at the right 
zs constructed of brick on 
backing-up tile and cost in 
March, 1917, $3,865- 
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loor Plans Above 


of land, commanding good 
views in all directions. 
Certain parts of the land, 
notably the southwest por- 
tion, are heavily wooded 
and only sufficient trees for 
street openings have been 
removed. All other trees 
that lend themselves to the 
development of the plan 
have been preserved, and 
before the work is com- 
pleted all streets will be 
suitably planted with trees 
and shrubs. 

The streets are laid out to 
conform with the future 
growth of Akron and are 
50 and 60 feet wide, with 
the exception of Goodyear 
avenue, which is 70 feet 
wide. All streets are to be 
paved and stone curbs and 
concrete sidewalks will be 
provided. The blocks have 
been so arranged as to 
avoid the use of alleys. 
The average lot is 50 feet 
wide and 115 feet deep. 


The houses themselves are permanent in character and 
present a wide diversity of exterior treatment and inge- 
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Exterior and Floor Plans of Five-Room House Costing $3,840 (March, 1917) 


nuity in planning. They are single, of five and six 
rooms, and cost from $2,400 to $4,450. The materials 
of construction are brick on backing-up tile, and stucco 
on hollow tile. Occasionally the second stories are of 
shingles to afford variety. The roofs are slate, porch 
floors of brick and concrete, and other details of similar 
enduring character to ensure a low maintenance cost. 


The houses are equipped with hot air heating, sanitary 
plumbing, and electric lighting systems. 

There are 525 houses now under construction. They 
are sold to employees of the Goodyear Company on a 
simple and easy payment plan, the large building opera- 
tions of the Goodyear Heights Realty Company, the or- 
ganization in charge of the work, making the price to 


Exterior and Floor Plans of Six-Room House, Stucco on Hollow Tile, Costing $3,750 (March, 1917) 
George H. Schwan, Architect 
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fee __4_ 964-6" 
eS 
VIE house shown alt x 
eerie: in plan at the left DEAR. Porc 
ts of hollow tile 
s with stucco surface. i | Z rain See 
DINING oom oy The illustvation shows  ~ji-)) KiTCHeN| [ 
i it incompleted. TJts cost eee ~ $ 
5 5 oe a lo- 
eee in April, 1917, was a 4 
= zits) £3,800. The house at Ib 8 
oct the right ts brick on the Bae etl LVING Room 
relay ap LIVING Boom Mac first story, and frame ¥ 
HEIN LIMB Ree © SSA PSY with shingles on the " us 
fete second. It cost in Janu- | {= Sata 
ary, 1917, $3,360. 'DORCH 
34% 2! 


Two Single Six-Room Houses at Goodyear Heights 


the purchaser much lower than if he were to build his 
home individually. The selling plan is as follows: 

Two mortgages may be placed upon a property. The 
first mortgage is for one-half of the cost value and is 
carried by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of 
New York, the payments due them being made to the 
Goodyear Company. A second mortgage is given the 
Goodyear Company for the balance of the purchase 
price. A payment of 2 per cent of the purchase price is 
required at the time of purchase. Semi-monthly pay- 


ments will pay off the second mortgage in ten years and 
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the first mortgage in ten years more, the rate of interest 
being 6 per cent per annum. 

To discourage speculation, the payments for the first 
five years are based on the real estate value, which is 25 
per cent higher than the cost value ; but at the end of the 
fifth year, if the purchaser is still in the employ of the 
company, and retains title to the property, the difference 
between the two values and the interest paid thereon is 
canceled by crediting his account with that amount. 
All payments thereafter are made on the basis\‘of the 
cost price of the property. 
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Five-Room Single House, Stucco on Hollow Tile, Costing $4,300 (March, 
George H. Schwan, Architect 
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Broader Economy in the Maintenance of an Industrial Village 


By HORACE B. MANN 


N A general analysis of the proper and economical 
maintenance and management of an industrial 
housing group the subject naturally divides it- 

self into two aspects for consideration as follows: 


(1) Physical maintenance, involving inspections 
and timely repairs in a constant effort to check 
depreciation. 

(2) The human element in maintenance, taking 

advantage of deliberately induced psychologi- 

cal reactions and commonizing the interests of 
tenants and the housing company. 


A definite reason to which may be ascribed the 
failure of many promising housing projects has been 
the inability or unwillingness of the original owner 
or developer (usually a manufacturer) to realize the 
great importance of properly maintaining the com- 
munity, socially as well as from the purely physical 
viewpoint. 

This general attitude on the part of American 
manufacturers has in many cases resulted in a 
termination of direct interest, once the houses were 
built and tenanted. This has been partially due to 
their unwillingness to attempt an apparently expen- 
Sive program of supervision, although in reality if 
such supervision were placed upon a_ systematic, 
commonsense basis, it would repay the cost many 
times over in the saving on depreciation and me- 
chanical cost, and in maintaining the intrinsic and 
social value of the community. The problem of 
maintenance is not a burden to be cast aside, but 
constitutes the often unrecognized basic factor of the 
success or failure of the entire project. 

Maintenance is not so difficult a problem as it may 
seem on first approach. It offers as an inducement 
for its successful solution a fair return on invested 
money ; increased labor efficiency ; closer co-opera- 
tion of employer and employee, and the fostering of 
proper pride on the part of both in good living and 
working conditions. This helps to reduce labor turn- 
over and contributes its quota to increased plant effi- 
ciency. These are the greater dividends on housing 
investment, and only through maintenance may they 
be kept up. 


THE PHYSICAL ASPECT 


In taking up this subject it is well to note that 
very often a slightly increased initial cost will more 
than repay the additional outlay through reduced cost 
of maintenance. For instance, it has been found 
by the careful analysis of accurate records on several 
industrial housing projects that the annual saving in 
masonry construction is approximately as follows: 


Renewal of painting 2-______ 
Deterioration of wood________ 


SEper Celt 

Po Per cent 

.l per cent 
Total maintenance saving of 


masonry as against frame ___ 1.0 per cent annually 


In general, it is safe to state that the maintenance 
cost on wooden buildings will run between 3 and 
6 per cent, while on masonry buildings it will aver- 
age from 2 to 4 per cent. Relative depreciation 
costs are approximately 2 per cent annually on ma- 
sonry and 5 per cent on frame. 

A case in point is that of a coal company in east- 
ern Pennsylvania, which has recently thoroughly 
overhauled a group of several hundred frame houses 
approximately forty years old. The real estate man- 
ager of this company stated that the original cost 
of these houses was $700 each and that the cost of 
overhauling them was approximately equal to that 
amount. In addition to this, the maintenance cost in 
ordinary repairs has averaged about 4 per cent per 
year. In this case a large sum of money would have 
been saved had the buildings originally been of better 
construction. 

Immediately upon the completion of a group of 
industrial homes it is absolutely necessary to estab- 
lish a definite policy of maintenance. Only the most 
inexcusable shortsightedness would permit the mak- 
ing of a large investment and trusting to the occu- 
pant’s interest to keep up the property. In one 
comparatively recent development, where the group 
of houses was not large, no attempt at maintenance 
was made by the owning company. These houses 
were of excellent construction, having masonry walls 
and partitions; but in one year doors and windows 
were broken, water froze and damaged plumbing, 
woodwork was ripped out for fuel, and in all the de- 
preciation for the first year was 10 per cent ; whereas 
it should have been practically nothing. The cost of 
supervision would have been a trifle—probably not 
more than 10 per cent of the loss. It was noticeable 
that two or three houses in this group were attractive 
and well kept at the end of the year, having practi- 
cally no depreciation. Upon inquiring into the rea- 
son for this, it was found to be merely because the 
women in these particular families were good house- 
keepers. 

The close supervision of the property can best be 
done by a social worker who has the confidence and 
trust of the tenants. This question will be consid- 
ered further in later paragraphs. There should bea 
regularly established repair crew, or if the village is 
a small one, a single © jack of all trades’’ could be 
emploved. Reports of needed repairs will be made 
to the crew or to the official in charge by the social 
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worker and by the tenants themselves. In addition 
to this the crew should be instructed to make regular 
inspections at least monthly, and following the exam- 
ple of large real estate management companies a 
regular inspection form should be provided for re- 
port. Tenants should be educated to promptly re- 
port needed repairs, and a line should be distinctly 
drawn between needed repairs and alterations and 
additions to suit the tenants’ taste. Changes and 
alterations which the tenant desires may well be 
made as a premium for the prompt payment of rent 
or neatness in which the place is kept. 

An interesting method of keeping down repair 
costs, and inducing the tenant to make his own minor 
repairs, has been carried out by the Gerard Estate, 
Philadelphia, Pa., by the Octavia Hill Association, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and some others. If the tenant 
keeps the property in good repair and pays his rent 
promptly for eleven months, he is not required to pay 
the twelfth month’s rent ; any repairs needed are de- 
ducted from this rebate and the balance remitted to 
the tenant. 

Another method of maintaining repairs is to make 
a monthly arrangement with a local firm to inspect 
the property and handle all repairs upon request from 
the owner. In making such arrangement it is best 
to have inspection reports made by this concern, 
showing needed repairs but allowing no work. to be 
done except on direct orders from the company. 

Promptness in making needed repairs means a large 
saving during the course of a year. A small leak 
in the roof if neglected would entail replastering 
ceilings and repairing other damage done by the 
water. 

Following are some suggestions which offer money- 
saving possibilities in the maintenance of an indus- 
trial village : 

After heavy storms look at the ceilings of the top 
floor for traces of water indicating leaky roofs. 

When building is vacated, be sure the water is 
turned off, and in cold weather drain it from the 
pipes, not only in the plumbing system but where 
steam heat is used, from the steam heating or hot 
water system as well. Water should also be syringed 
out of traps. 

See that the grading around the building is such 
as to shed surface water away from the building 
rather than bringing it into the cellar and around the 
foundations, with ensuing deterioration throughout 
the house. 

Empty houses should have all rubbish removed 
and blinds shut and fastened on the inside and 
shutters over the windows. ‘These should be in- 
spected regularly to see that all doors and windows 
are locked. Very frequently a house is badly dam- 
aged by mischievous boys. 

See that tenants do not drive nails into plaster or 
woodwork. 


Picture mouldings should be furnished for hang- 
ing of wall decorations, and it has been found wise 
to supply each house with free picture wire and 
hooks.* : 

Periodic inspection should be made of plumbing 
fixtures. Leaky faucets should be repaired. Proper 
chemicals should be poured down kitchen sinks. This 
should be done in laundry trays as well, as much 
grease accumulates at this point. 

At the end of the winter the heating systems 
should be gone over and smoke pipes taken 
down and cleaned. This will greatly increase the 
life of pipes. : 

Outside masonry should be kept pointed up, espe- 
cially around the tops of chimneys. 

Frequent painting of exterior woodwork not only 
keeps the house looking ftesh, but costs no more in 
the end, because when neglected the wood dries out 
and has so increased in absorptive power that one or, 
two extra coats have to be put on to overcome this. 
Buildings should be repainted at least once every 
three years. 

Wooden structural members should be replaced 
wherever signs of rot appear. Rotted porch floors 
and steps are due to being built so that they hold 
rain water instead of shedding it. Porch floors 
should never be tongued and grooved as water is 
retained in the groove and rotting quickly sets in. 

An important question for consideration is whether 
maintenance should be handled by the housing com- 
pany or by an association of the tenant owners of 
the property. This brings up the question of the 
human element in the maintenance of an industrial 
village. 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN MAINTENANCE 


If the tenants are generally of an intelligent type, 
it is well to let them handle practically all matters of 
maintenance through a community organization. In 
this organization the housing company should main- 
tain a vote of at least 25 per cent. Where houses 
are sold, this control is often kept by retaining the 
ownership of streets, parks, and playgrounds. This” 
association may maintain a repair crew and will also 
cover public maintenance, such as the keeping up of 
lawns and parking spaces, shrubbery and trees, leav- 
ing the back yards in care of individual tenants. 
Where public utilities and road repairs are not main- 
tained by the city of which the community may be a 
part, the community association usually has charge 
of these and also the shoveling of walks in winter, 

*One company which recently built a large number of very cheap 
bungalows for foreigners has found the question of substantial plastering 
a most important item. The plastering in these houses was very cheap 
and thin, and was soon badly broken in many places. Substantial plaster- 
ing in this case would have stood up much better and saved the cost of 
entire replastering. In these houses the evidence of the value of a prop- 
erly trained social worker was soon shown. Many of the workmen and 
their families did not know how to live in'a decent house. They destroyed 
interior woodwork, burned the interior doors, and in other ways caused 


rapid depreciation which educational work on the part of the social worker 
could have prevented. 
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the removal of garbage and ashes and other sanitary 
maintenance. The cost of such maintenance may be 
distributed against the property as a tax, or it may 
be carried on at the expense of the owning company 
until such time as the tenants may become educated 
to bearing their proper share. 

For extension and improvement of public utilities, 
various methods are followed, one being to assess 
against individual property owners in the usual man- 
ner, another to add this potential cost to the land 
before resale, and still another by popular subscrip- 
tion. It is often found that the general community 
may be induced to maintain the roads and parks and 
to put public utilities into the housing development. 

Where the class of tenants is not capable of han- 
dling such affairs they must, of course, be kept within 
the control of the housing company. The advantage 
of the community association plan is self-evident. It 
creates community co-operation and inspires better 
individual maintenance. 

A trained welfare worker is perhaps the most 
valuable adjunct to the proper and economical main- 
tenance of an industrial village. Among the igno- 
rant and foreign classes, education will go a long 
ways in preventing deterioration. Frequently ten- 
ants of the foreign common labor class are unfamil- 
jar with the use of toilet-room facilities, and clog 
the drains through ignorance, resulting in much 
damage. In one housing development at Bethle- 
hem, Pa., attempts were made to remove these 
stoppages by taking a crow-bar and punching a hole 
in the porcelain. This undoubtedly cleared the 
stoppage, but incidentally discharged the sewage 
under the building. 

Proper welfare conditions exercise a most beneficial 
influence on the problem of maintenance. We usu- 
ally find that the higher we go in the various classes 
of city dwellers, the less is the damage done to 
houses by tenants or through carelessness. Bearing 
in mind this inverse proportion, welfare work which 
develops thrift, a high moral tone, and good fellow- 
ship, with the establishment of a co-operative spirit 
between tenant and owner, will result in direct finan- 
cial benefit. 

Good fellowship may be encouraged by introducing 
sports and social functions under the auspices of the 
community organization. 
spread through the medium of contagion by care- 
fully selecting families which possess these qualities, 
encouraging them, and locating them so that they 
may act as proper examples. 

As before ‘stated, the welfare worker will be a 
great aid in reporting needed repairs. Rent collect- 
ing should be handled carefully, and it is always 
better to designate a period from the first to the fifth 
of every month when the tenant may come to a cen- 
tral office and pay rent voluntarily rather than to 
have a rent collector call at the individual houses. 


Thrift and moral tone is 
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For final consideration we have the interesting 
subject of community farms and gardens which 
should always be encouraged. If a village can be 
arranged with allotment gardens distributed in spe- 
cially designated plots throughout the village, it has 
the advantages of increasing the space between build- 
ings, bringing each individual garden nearer the 
owner, grouping them for common plowing and fer- 
tilizing, and decreasing the size of back yards. In 
case a tenant does not wish to maintain a garden, he 
has not a large back yard space to be neglected and 
filled with rubbish. 

A possible development of the village association 
would lead to the maintenance of a farm, supplying 
products to the village, and distributing the products 
which they may raise. This farm may be carried on 
for educational purposes and can be made to pay its 
own way. The farm organization could plow the 
allotment gardens or even individual gardens which 
should be arranged so that boundary fences do not 
The farm organization could also manur©® 
Having a farm organization different 


interfere. 
the ground. 
tenants could specialize on special vegetables as as- 
signed to them. The farm organization would col- 
lect the crops and keep proper book accounting 
records. ‘The Canadian Government is working out 
a plan for rural community developments to provide 
proper home sites for returned soldiers. This plan 
includes farming and gardening on the co-operative 
plan. 

The arrangement of allotment gardens has greater 
economic value than the same space given over to 
individual gardening, which must be worked by 
hand. Many men who are fond of gardening are 
often discouraged by having to do the heavy work by 
hand. With the allotment garden, plowing, harrow- 
ing, and similar operations can be carried out by 
machinery and sprinkler systems may be installed 
for watering. 

The question of maintaining property which has 
been sold in a village is a very important point to be 
considered. Certainly, unity cannot be preserved if 
property owned by private parties is allowed to de- 
teriorate at least in those respects where it comes in 
comparison with properly maintained property, such 
as the sidewalks, curbs, front lawns, and street plant- 
ine. 

The best method of solving this problem, and one 
which has worked out most successfully at Kensing- 
ton Gardens, Long Island, N. Y., is to impose a tax 
in the way of a restriction to be paid by every owner 
for the proper maintenance of streets, sidewalks, and 
planting. It was found at Kensington Gardens that 
a few cents a running foot of lot, amounting perhaps 
to $8 or $10 a year, would take care of this for each 
property owner. 

Architectural unity is another element in making 
for the success of a village. The best way to obtain 
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this is, of course, to have all the buildings designed 
at one time, either by one architect or by several in 
consultation so as to secure unity in design and espe- 
cially in grouping. If this cannot be done, but the 
policy of the property owners is to sell lots for indi- 
viduals to build their own houses, then some form of 
restrictions should be made, not only as to the posi- 
tion of the house on the lot, the setback from the 
street, the height of the house, and the location of 
the garage, but even in the material and color of the 
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house itself. At Forest Hills, Long Island, the roof- 
ing material was restricted to one material and color 
—a red shingle tile. Almost any material could be 
used in the house itself, but unity of roof was insisted 
upon, and the result most successful in maintaining 
the unity of the exsemdé/e. 

The importance of maintenance cannot be over- 
estimated, and some form of community maintenance 
has proved to be in every way the most efficient and 
economical. 
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William H. Cox, Architect 


Perspective and Floor Plans of Apartment House and Community Building 
Development of the Connecticut Mills Company, Danielson, Conn. 


The Development of the Connecticut Mills Company at Danielson, Conn. 


WILLIAM H. COX, ARCHITECT 


HE necessity for securing 

and holding contented 

workers was the sole factor 
in influencing the Connecticut 
Mills Company to undertake the 
construction of dwellings for their 
employees. It was due to the 
broad, sympathetic view of the 
vice-president, Mr. R. J. Caldwell, 
who realized that proper housing 
must be obtained regardless of 
first cost, and that the return on 
the investment must come in the 
resulting greater efficiency of em- 
ployees, that the Company adopted 
from the beginning a plan of ac- 
tion following the best practices 
of community planning. 

The property is located in gently 
rolling country about a mile from 
the center of Danielson and is 
bounded on the east by a main 
thoroughfare having street-car service and on the west by 
the mills and the steam railroad. The land slopes from all 
sides to the center of the tract where there is a small 
body of water which will be developed as a community 
feature with opportunities for swimming and other out- 
door recreation. Along the rising ground from the lake 
small stone cottages will soon be constructed, the living 
rooms on the lower level overlooking the water, and the 


Single Frame Cottage with Shingle Exterior 


rear being but one story high to 
fit the grade. 

Another part of the plan of 
special interest is the community 
center, of which the first building, 
Connecticut Gables, is now under 
by aah construction. This center is be- 

Sees ing developed at the junction of 

it Wheatley and Morin streets with 
Holmes Road, and if the remain- 
ing buildings to be erected attain 
the high standard of the apart- 
ment house shown on page 146, 
the group will be the most charm- 
ing and picturesque to be found 
in any industrial community of 
the country. The buildings of 
this group are to be designed in 
character with the apartment 
house and will be of field stone, 
which is found on the property, 
and stucco and half timber work. 
The left wing of the Gables is given over to a community 
club on the first floor and contains an assembly hall, 
reading rooms for men and women, and a barber shop. 
The floors are tiled and the walls are paneled in cypress 
with hand-hewn beamed ceilings. The court is given a 
picturesque character by the outside stairs giving access 
to the second floor apartments, which range from three 
to five rooms with bath and kitchen. Adjoining the 


General Plan of Development Showing Work under Construction to Date 
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GENERAL VIEW AND FLOOR PLANS OF SUPERINTENDENT’S HOUSE 
WILLIAM H. COX, ARCHITECT 
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apartment on Holmes Road 
there is to be a school carry- 
ing out the long, low lines of 
the latter, and the remain- 
ing space at the corner of 
Wheatley and Morin streets 
will be devoted to store 
groups, the buildings to be 
connected by an arcaded 
treatment extending over 
the streets to form a square. 

The houses are 
mostly of the 
single family type 
and of frame con- 
struction, though 
there are a few 
semi-detached 
types, a four-family 
house, and a two-flat 
house. They vary 
in size from four to 
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Single Cottage with Floor Plans at Left. 
Frame and Shingle Construction. 


Heated by Stoves. 
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Single Cottage with Floor Plans at Right. 
Frame and Shingle Construction. 
room. Heated by Stoves. 


First Floor Plan 
Two-Flat House. 
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Floor Plans and Exterior View of a Two-Family House at Danielson, Conn. 


Second Floor Plan 
Cost $3,000 in 1917 


Frame Construction. 


See 


William H. Cox, Architect 


Frame and Shingle Construction. 


Bath- 


seven rooms 
and “fr om 
$1,500to$2,300 
in cost for single houses 
and $3,000 to $3,600 for semi- 
detached houses. They are 
rented to the employees at 
a figure approximately 10 
per cent gross of the cost 
for the yearly rental. Most 
of the houses have a mini- 
mum of three bed- 
f£OOmS a Ss the 
workers are of 
chiefly French, Eng- 
lish, and Italian 
nationalities, with a 
small percentage of 
Americans, and all 
having large fami- 
lies. The Company 
is desirous of secur- 


Cost $3,600 in 1917 
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ing married workers and’jfor 
that reason no special accom- 
modations are provided for 
single men and women, those 
that are employed readily find- 
ing accommodations as 
boarders in the homes of the 
married workers. 

The single detached house 
with space for a garden has 
been found by the Company 
to be the most generally de- 
sirable. The lots vary in size 
from 40 to 50 feet by 100 feet 
deep, permitting space for gar- 
dens, andin additionallotment 
gardens are provided for those 
who want them, and the Com- 
pany assumes the cost of pre- 
paring the land for cul- 
tivation. To maintain 
the interest of the em- 
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First Floor Plan 


HE house shown 
{ie left ts ty pi- 
cal of the small- 

est built. It has no 
bathroom or heat, 
but the usual plumb- 
ing in kitchen with a 
totlet. It cost in 1917, 
$1,900. The house at 
the right cost in 1917, 

2,200 with heat, 
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Built 1917. Cost $2,300 


ployees and encourage a spirit 
of friendly rivalry prizes are 
offered each year to those who 
have the best looking yards 
and gardens. 

The fact that the superin- 
tendent of the mills and the 
welfare worker have their 
homes on the property, tends 
to raise the tone of the de- 
velopment and also bears an 
influence upon its proper 
maintenance. The welfare 
worker is the person in close 
touch with the conditions of 
employment. In her home 
there is a kindergarten class 
for the young children and 
also an assembly room where 
lectures are held, be- 
sides class work among 
the young girls. 
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Second Floor‘Plan 
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HOMESTEADS 1 
BUILT AT LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS. "Mm 
HOMESTEAD COMMISSION | | 


KILHAM & HOPKINS, ARCHITECTS. 
19'7 


Housing the Low Paid Workman 


THE INITIAL EXPERIMENT IN GOVERNMENT AID UNDER DIRECTION OF 
THE MASSACHUSETTS HOMESTEAD COMMISSION 


KILHAM & HOPKINS, ARCHITECTS 
By WILLIAM ROGER GREELEY 


HEN the Governor ; ie [ ee oa and the mercy of ruthless land- 
and Council authorized Se Sem Set a eee lords to find a place in which 


the Massachusetts to live. 
Homestead Commission to ar- oot Years ago in Europe people 
range for the purchase of a cer- __.// _ began to feel it a duty to help 
tain tract of land in Lowell, : the poor operative find a decent 
Mass., within easy walking dis- . home. New Zealand, inanat- 
tance of the business and in- © -| tempt to render such aid to her 
dustrial center and near many ae working classes, has so wonder- 
of the large mills, for the pur- | fully succeeded that she puts 
pose of constructing groups of 4 $500,000 a year in the public 


workingmen’s cottages, to be \ e\ ® treasury. 

sold upon their completion to a. mt 8 Last year Massachusetts, al- 
operatives in the Lowell mills, . \" ae | es / though carrying the heavy load 
there was formally launched _ Lape aa = of a war budget, gave heed 
the first governmental attempt Rigel. Plot Plan Shaving fides Baldor Date to the recommendation of her 
in America to solve a difficult Homestead Commission and 


problem, namely, to prove that workingmen’s houses appropriated $50,000 to help secure homesteads for 
may be built attractively, comfortably, and with fair her poorer citizens. By this action the United States 
profit at a reasonable figure. joins the group of nations pursuing this enlightened 

We have imported millions of men and women to policy. Massachusetts is steering clear of paternal- 
work for us as operatives in mills and as laborers in ism or state ownership, and intends to constitute her- 
the fields, and we have kept them at work all day, self a laboratory for working out the housing prob- 
and paid them off, andsent them away from the mill. lem, and an agent for securing houses for the people. 
They have found themselves in a strange land and Inthe words of the Commission, ‘‘ The State should 
without a home. We have left them to themselves experiment to learn whether or not it is possible to 
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puted as about 9 per cent of the sell- 
ing value of the homestead. Aman 
earning $25 a week ($108 per month) 
could pay $27 a monthas rent. This 
amount would secure for him a 
$3,600 homestead. Land and im- 
provements over and above the cost 
of the house itself can be secured 
for $400 or $500 in most localities, 
leaving $3,100 or $3,200 as the cost 
of the house. This price will per- 
mit the construction of a 6-room 
house, even at the present market 
prices. There is no baffling problem 
for the architect here. In fact, he 
is already solving the housing prob- 
lem for families receiving $25 or 
more per week, and solving it well. 

The more perplexing part of the 
problem isthe working out of a plan 
for the man receiving not more than 


(Below) Fig. 2. Double House Built for 


Massachusetts Homestead Commission 
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(Above) Fig. 3. 


Single House Built for 


Massachusetts Homestead Commission 


build wholesome dwellings within 
the means of low paid workers.’’ 

In Massachusetts there were, early We Fai 
in 1917, 258,000 grown men working 
for less than $15 per week; of this 
number 98,000 receive indeed less 
than $10 a week. As the Commis- 
sion says: ‘‘ Every consideration of 
public health, morals, well-being, 
and progress and stability of civili- 
zation demands that the children of 
these men be brought up in whole- j 
some, healthful homes. Yet almost - 
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Cost - of Nouse -per-family $1932 
Area of House 26 3486 
Cubic: Contents’ 
Cost-per: cubic foot 
Cost of 5000 f land + 
Cost. of Gradin ‘Planting etc 4/00. 
Total Cost of Homestead $2332 
Rental Value © 9% gross 417.50 


- MATERIALS - 
Outside Walls Shingles Stained: 
Roofs.Green Slate Asphalt Shingle- 
Inside Walls & Cetlngs -Plaster 


Floors Wardwood 


9,396 cult, 
20% ¢. 
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the only dwellings available to them 
are the tenements, into which they 
are flocking in increasing propor- 
tions.’’ 

In determining the size and char- 
acter of a house a family can afford, 
one-quarter of the monthly income 
is accepted as the standard for 
monthly rent. The rent is com- 
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$15 per week. Unfortunately, there 
are more of this class than of any 
other. 

This part of the housing question 
has been the one to which the Home- 
stead Commission of Massachusetts 
has addressed itself in all seriousness 
and devotion. The results so far are 
interesting, but the problem is not yet 
solved. 
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ONE oF A GROUP oF LoW RENT 
DOUBLE BRICK COTTAGES 
ron THE SALEM REBUILDING TRUST: 
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First the Commission undertook to 
analyze the needs of the family, and 
arrived at conclusions differing in 
some respects from the standards 
developed and tacitly accepted by 
housing interests. They agreed in 
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the major divisions of the house, — 
living room, kitchen, three bedrooms, 
and bath, but differed in the matter 
of height of rooms, believing 7 ft. 8 in. and 7 ft. 4 in. 
to be high enough for first and second floors, respec- 
tively. There is no virtue in the slight additional 
amount of air contained in a room 8 ft. high when it 
is sealed up with closed doors and windows, and 
there is much gained in appearance by the lower 
stud, as it gives increased apparent size owing to the 
improved proportions of the small rooms. It also 
justifies itself in the saving in cost, and the more 
attractive exterior lines of the house. 

The standards agreed upon, by housing experts for 
the one- and two-family house for mill workers, are 
in part as follows: 

Number of rooms normally, four. 

Size of rooms. 

Large bedroom, 10 by 12 ft. to 12 by 14 ft. 

Small bedroom, minimum size, 80 sq. ft., mini- 
mum width, 7 ft. : 

Parlor, 10 by 12 ft. to 12 by 14 it. 

Dining room, 10 by 12 ft. to 12 by 14 ft. 


Workmen’s Houses at Salem, Mass. 
Kilham & Hopkins, Architects 


Kitchen (where there is no dining room), 10 by 12 
ft..to.12 by 14:tt 

Where there is a dining room,a kitchenette 
80 sq. ft. in area with minimum width of 6 ft. is 


acceptable. 
Ceiling heights. Minimum, 8 ft. clear. 
Cellar. Well lighted, cross ventilated, dry and 


paved, minimum height, 6 ft. 6 in. clear, not essen- 
tial under whole house; where omitted, house to 
be set upon posts, stones, or wall, with 2 ft. clear 
space, drained and ventilated. 

Windows. Each room to have at least one, two 
where feasible ; minimum size, 9 sq.ft. Headsas 
near ceiling as practicable. 

Ventilation. By windows, transoms, or doors for all 
rooms. 

Closet. One to bedroom, normally at least 22 in. in 
one dimension, and preferably with a door. 

Plumbing system. Set wash tubs, preferably two in 
kitchen ; if demanded by local custom, to be per- 

mitted in well lighted, dry, and ven- 


ONE oF A GROUP OF LOW RENT 
DOUBLE BRICK COT TAGES 


FoR THE SALEM REBUILDING TRUST 


tilated cellar. Sink in kitchen, rim 
about 36in. above floor. Bathtub. 
Water closet — modern type orifice 
of easy clearance, inside house, in 
well ventilated compartment, with 
window to open air of 3 sq. ft. mini- 
mum. Preferably impervious floor 
slab. Set wash-bowl, preferably 
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in bathroom. 


Fig. 4. Workmen’s Houses at Salem, Mass. 
Kilham & Hopkins, Architects 


Heating. Individualsystem. If cellar 
is omitted, heat bath from kitchen 


stove. 
Lighting. Electric or gas. 
Cooking. Gas range. 


Material of walls. Brick, tile, or con- 
crete preferred. 

Roof. Fire-resisting material 
surface. 


for 
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The question of materials is important. Evolution 
and experience have pointed to the frame house as 
the ‘fittest survivor’’ of the exacting conditions 
existing in New England. It is cheap, warm, dry, 
easy to build, to enlarge or alter. It is practically 
as safe from conflagration as a house with exterior 
walls of masonry if built with fire-resisting roof and 
with proper space between houses. No other kind of 
construction offers the same combination of advan- 
tages for this lowest type of house. Masonry offers 
less resistance to cold and heat, as engineers have 
proved. Itisnotsodry. It is more difficult to en- 
large or alter and presents more work in building, 
especially in winter. It costs more, although some- 
what cheaper to maintain. 

The Commission, however, invited proposals on 
masonry types and on ready cut houses as well as the 
wood frame. The figures submitted showed the old 


fashioned frame house in the lead. 
Contracts were let for a number of houses of three 
types, as follows: ‘ 
Semi-detached, 4-room — 16 by 22 ft., $1,932.00 
2,313.00 
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Two FAMILY HOUSE 


FOR 
MILLWORKERS 


KILHAM & HOPKINS ARCHITECTS 
9 PARK STREET BOSTON Mass. 


Fig. 6. 
Kilham & Hopkins, Architects 
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DATA 
Cosk of House $1,870.94 Area of House 15»22-3308 
Cubic contents-8o10u¢. Cost per-cu-ft 20.9° 
MATERIALS 
Outside walls- Shingles stained 
Roof - Green Slate - 
Inside walls &cetlings- Plaster 
Floors- Hardwood - Electric lights 


asphalt shingles 


Low Paid Workman’s House to Cost $1,870 per Family 
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Singles 5-T00m —— 16 (DY.20 ftee «ame $2,360.83 

The houses were designed with two types of roof, 
as shown in the general perspective view, the roofs 
being covered with slate surfaced asbestos shingles. 
The contractors included complete cemented cellar, 
plumbing, hot and cold water, electric lights, hard- 
wood floors, plastered walls and ceilings, paper on 
walls at 15 cents a roll, double hung windows, special 
frame, double thick glass, firestops, trap door and 
vents to attic, and four plumbing fixtures and sill 
cock. . 

The illustrations show two of the types under con- 
tract at Lowell: one (Fig.-2), the 4-room, semi- 
detached house costing $1,932; the other (Fig. 3), 
the 5-room single dwelling at $2,360.83. For the 
sake of comparison we have shown two houses con- 
structed in 1915: one (Fig. 4) with 5 rooms; the 
other (Fig. 5) with 4 rooms. These were built for 
the Salem Rebuilding Trust at Salem, Mass., after 
the big fire of June, 1914, and are of brick with slate | 
roofs. The 5-room house cost $1,888 — $44 less 
than the 4-room wood frame house with asphalt 
slate shingles at Lowell. The 4-room house at 
Salem cost $1,736 as against $1,932 
for the Lowell house —an increase 
of 11 per cent plus the difference 
between materials. 

A third type of house is shown in 
Fig. 6. This is the result of an effort 
to build, at present market prices, a 
house costing only $1,870, and yet 
conforming to the required standards. 
It is intended to meet the needs of 
the lowest paid workman’s family. 
Such a family cannot be American- 
ized at one fell swoop. This plan 
gives them a cellar, hot and cold 
water in sink, bath tub and wash- 
bowl, hardwood floors, electric lights, 
etc., but permits them to follow their 
former habits in the matter of eating 
in the kitchen and heating the house 
by the coal range. They are helped 
to avoid disorder by the substitution 
of an alcove or a wall space for the 
closet ordinarily provided in a bed- 
room. 

Just a word may be ventured here 
on the matter of the kitchen. The 
source of the greatest ill health in a 
family is the unnatural dryness of the 
indoor air in winter. In the housing 
field there is only one economical 
humidifier — the tea-kettle. Mois- 
ture, as a by-product of cooking, costs 
nothing extra, but is a fine health 
promoter. With’a gas range and a 
furnace this advantage disappears. 
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House Types in Industrial Communities 


PREPARED FOR CLIENT COMPANIES OF INDUSTRIAL SERVICE AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
GEORGE F. MARLOWE, CONSULTING ARCHITECT 


HE accompanying | 2 TONG i a! 


drawings of work- 

ingmen’s houses 
have been selected from 
a series made by the 
Industrial Service and 
Equipment Company, 
George F. Marlowe, con- 
sulting architect,in part, 
for use'by housing asso- 
ciations in the commu- 
nities where mills of the 
American Felt Company 
and the Daniel Green 
Felt Shoe Company are 
located. These locali- 
ties embrace Saxonville, 
Hyde Park, and Frank- 
lin, Mass., Glenville, 
Conn., and Dolgeville, 
N. Y. 

These companies, 
with whose ownership 
Willett, Sears & Co. of 
Boston are identified, 
employ an unusually high class of labor, and an obvious 
attempt has been made to provide houses of a type some- 
what better than that of the usual industrial housing 
development of this country. They are by no means 
extravagant in any manner, but are of sufficient size 
and attractiveness to meet the special conditions. 

The tracts to be developed vary in size from a few 
acres to a hundred, and in each case they have been 
carefully studied as a definite part of a town planning 
project in connection with existing local conditions. 
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Design for Six-Room, Semi-Detached House 


It is the intention to 
standardize plans, spec- 
ifications, and materials 
so far as possible. The 
varying uses of similar 
gables, dormers, porches, 
etc., as shown by the 
drawings illustrated, 
effect pleasing composi- 
tions and do not reduce 
the architectural treat- 
menttomonotony. The 
houses are designed gen- 
erally to be of clapboards 
or shingles painted 
white, or in some cases 
stucco. The larger 
houses for foremen and 
superintendents are to 
be heated with small 
hot air furnaces, but 
the simpler types are 
so arranged as to be 
heated by stoves. All 
houses have bathrooms 
equipped with three fixtures and the kitchens are to 
have soapstone laundry trays and sink, as well as built-in 
dressers in houses where no separate pantry is provided. 

It is the intention to do a certain amount of planting 
of hedges, shrubbery and trees in each of the devel- 
opments; in fact, to obtain as much as possible of the 
attractive quality of the English garden villages. 

The houses have been figured to cost from $1,800 per 
family for the four-room units in blocks up to $3,000 and 
$4,000 for the more pretentious single houses. 
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Design for Five-Room, Single Cottage of Frame Construction 
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Living Close to the Melting Pot 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MEETING THE .CONDITIONS OF HOUSING 
IMPOSED BY FOREIGN-BORN LABORERS FROM INTIMATE OBSER- 
VATION OF THEIR HABITS AND NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


By MARGUERITE WALKER JORDAN 


N adequate description of the living quarters 
occupied by the single men and women work- 
ers of our industries would occupy more space 

than is put at my disposal—to do it briefly and 
truthfully would mean the combined swear words of 
many languages. I will therefore only sketch condi- 
tions as they are found in many parts of the country 
and indicate the chief national traits and customs of 
the various workers that 
must be recognized in 
planning industrial vil- 
lages and boarding places 
that will enlist their inter- 
est and produce the results 
in increased contentment 
and decreased turnover so 
much needed. 

To begin with, almost 
every plant owner has a 
boarding house or two 
somewhere about his plant; 
just where in many cases 
he doesn’t know, for he 
has certainly never visited 
it; yet he would visit any- 
thing or anybody who 
would show him how to 
get twenty-five or fifty 
good workmen. Asarule, 
men come to a manufac- 
turing or mining place 
alone, try the work for a 
while, leave, or send for 
their families. Their whole 
first impression is largely formed by their boarding 
house. This is usually run by a man who has no 
responsibility to the company, outside of paying his 
rent and being well “‘cussed,’’ if most of the men 
leave at the same time. 

As you enter this average boarding house, built on 
those familiar, ugly, oblong lines, you come into a 
long, narrow passageway. Through the dirt of the 
side walls and the smoke of the ceiling you are barely 
able to distinguish that white was the original color 
of the plaster. To the right is a room whose princi- 
pal object of furniture is a dirty, red-hot, eggshell 
stove, or a radiator which doesn’t radiate ; around 
the walls are a few greasy, narrow, high benches ; 
the windows are nailed shut and are so dirty that you 
can’t see out. This is true of the entire house, where 
the air can be cut with a knife. The dining room 


Unfortunately many workers are accustomed to living quarters like these — 
so it takes a little time and education before the advantages of the better 
home or boarding house are appreciated. 
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is furnished with more greasy benches and one long, 
narrow, home made table. Brown oilcloth may or 
may not be there; but regardless of its covering or 
lack of covering, the table still needs its maiden bath. 
It is littered with scraps of food, chunks of bread, 
white boiled beans, and huge piles of greasy, hard 
fried meat. There are greasy plates as well, whose 
weight in the hands of an irate boarder make them 
dangerous weapons. 

It is eleven o’clock; in 
the kitchen an old hag is 
slouching about, boiling 
beans and frying more 
meat. Half washed clothes 
are in one corner and dirty, 
discarded working gar- 
ments piled over and under 
a dozen or two beer cases. 
Behind the 
Slavs are trying to steal 


stove some 


enough water from a pot 
of boiling clothes to get 
their Sunday bath. If the 
floor space is sufficient, you 
may open the back door, 
for a breath of fresh air 
would be agreeable; but 
as you behold that which 
apparently the 
garbage 


is town 
dump, you find 
that you were mistaken. 

You hastily turn and be- 
gin to climb the stairs, 
which, by the way, are so 
built that every ray of light is successfully excluded. 
All the bedrooms are just the same. If this boarding 
house happens to be in a mining town, the palatial 
chairs are powder cans. The beds are wire cots with 
heaps of ragged, dirty, cotton comforts. When the 
beds fail to go around, the inmates sleep on the 
floor, which looks equally inviting. Two years ago 
men were paying $30 a month for such quarters, 
and yet the combined brains of a powerful organiza- 
tion were frantically putting forth every effort to get 
employees. 

Sometimes the men live in small shanties, where 
they cook their own food, or get it at a nearby “‘ hash 
house.’’ Nobody knows how many men sleep in a 
room. 

The presence of the foreign laborer greatly compli- 
cates the living problem, but many times his superior 
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A family that still shows the effects of its late environment. The restfulness of 
curved streets, comfortable cottages, and other community features have not been felt 
sufficiently long to create an interest in gardening and flowers. 


efficiency or continuous labor makes his contentment 
worthy of serious consideration. Whether foreign 
labor is in small or large groups, the Roumanian, 
the Italian, and the Slav make three distinct and 
separate classes, and experience has proved that they 
will not live together. They are united on one thing, 
however, and that is the great underground railroad 
of good and bad news which they feel is their only 
means of defense and education. If one Italian has 
been unjustly treated, every other foreigner knows 
it and feels it, says nothing, but remembers. 
One day, toa trusted friend he will announce that 
he is leaving that night or in the morning. Here- 
tofore you have thought that everything was all 
right; but he will tell you grievances that he has 
been brooding over for two months, and moving is 
apparently no hardship to his family — or to any 
class of labor, as far as that is concerned, for ‘‘ They 
fold their tents like the Arabs -and as silently steal 
away.’’ Their life is largely made up of many little 
things ; andif you are in position ever really to know 
them, you will be surprised by the importance which 
they attach to the simplest things. 

I was once suddenly made responsible for the dor- 
mitories of the ‘‘ Floating Gang,’’ and bedclothes 
became a sore trial. Cotton comforts, after one 
washing, became an unusable, soggy mass of wadded 
cotton and faded calico, so that there was no warmth 
in them. Blankets they would not use, and the men 
had to sleep in their working clothes. I knew this 
condition was affecting their efficiency. One day I 
happened to think of the feather beds which came 
over in the steerage, and I realized that, even in 
this country, wealth is sometimes rated by the num- 
ber of feather beds. So we immediately bought a 
quantity of feathers and set all the available foreign 
women to work making big feather comfortables, im- 
proving upon the foreign custom by making covers 
of unbleached domestic, firm enough to keep the 
ticking and feathers always clean. The men were 
delighted. One great big, homesick chap said to 


me, with tears in his eyes, ‘‘ O nica lady, it littl lika 
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home.’’ The fame of our beds went everywhere and 
it was called Matterassi di penna (Feather Bed House) 
until at length everything about the company, to the 
disgust of the august general manager, was prefixed 
with the title Feather Bed. 

Taken as a whole, foreigners are simple but heavy 
eaters ; huge loaves of bread are put right on the 
table and every man helps himself. They have 
adopted the American custom and have become heavy 
meat eaters, but this meat is always put into a thick, 
highly flavored soup. Then there are goulashes of 
various descriptions. They are extremely fond of 
pork and garlic, consuming it in unbelievable quanti- 
ties. The Macedonians must have strong coffee, pref- 
erably Turkish. Arbuckle’s has been the real, though 
unsuspected, reason for many a Macedonian getting 
a new job. The Italians, of course, have their maca- 
roni with, if possible, the best Roman imported cheese; 
olive oil, green peppers, tomatoes, and parsley are 
used in many combinations. If they have their own 
garden plots, they will raise bushels of tomatoes. 
When these are very ripe, they are cooked and spread 
out in the sun to dry until a paste is formed, which 
sometimes: is stored in jars, or when very dry is 
rolled and cut. I have been in homes where the 
very walls were literally covered with these rolls; 
sometimes just before it goes into the soup, the dust 
and cobwebs are washed off. If they do not have 
this home-made product, they buy an expensive im- 
ported paste. 

The manufacturer or plan towner who must house 
large numbers of foreigners will find many difficul- 
ties ; for our foreigners are not naturally inclined to 
the large boarding houses. The tendency of such 
places is overcrowding and “railroad rooms,’’ such 
as gave rise to the disgraceful ‘“ Hungary Hollow ’’ 
of East St. Louis, Ill. Places like these are largely 
responsible for the antipathy which the average for- 
eigner feels toward a big boarding house. They 
want and seek the “‘hominess’’ that comes through 
a small family group. They prefer to board in a 
family where the ‘‘ boarding missus ’’ does the wash- 
ing and cooking and ‘‘for stays’’ the Polish, or 
whatever food they are used to. At the end of the 
month they divide the bills among themselves, beer 
included, allowing so much for the ‘‘ boarding boss.’ 
Sometimes these boarding houses are of a low order, 
and the men invariably sink to the type of the house 
they live in. The morals of the Italian and Ameri- 
can are about on a par, the Russian and Polish are 
not so good, while those of the Transylvania Slav are 
possibly the best. As a rule they get along very 
nicely, settling any quarrels among themselves. If, 
however, a complaint ever comes in ‘‘ Missus too 
much dirty’’— beware, for what they consider un- 
clean, we would consider unspeakable. 

This preference for home life is discussed merely 
as giving us a working knowledge of foreign charac- 
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teristics. It is not advisable to keep boarders except 
in houses particularly planned for such purposes. 
The entrance to the boarders’ rooms should be sepa- 
rate from the family apartments, the dining room 
being the only common meeting ground. Two 
boarders to a home is best, four the maximum. 

There are many attendant boarding house evils, 
particularly the terrific infant mortality, largely due 
to the overworked © boarding missus,’’ who hasn’t 
the time to care for her own children. 

If conditions are such that you must provide living 
quarters for large numbers of foreign workmen, plan 
from the beginning to take care of your three groups : 
Italian, Roumanian, and Slav in separate quarters. 
Such buildings need to be homelike and comfortable. 
No matter how simple, or what class of workmen are 
to be housed, have the lines pleasing. Let the design 
inside and out be attractive and the colors good. 
Pleasing appearance is a tremendous factor, affect- 
ing even the roughest men. Such an appearance is 
dependent more on good taste than large expendi- 
ture. Although the average manufacturer would 
hoot at it, a decorator with a little forest green stain, 
some lattice work, and a sprig of ivy can impart to 
the dingiest place that atmosphere so dear to the heart 
of the Italians. If the walls are finished in washable 
paint, they need not be dark. The Réumanians and 
Italians are accustomed to brilliant colors, which if 
properly handled need not be garish. 

For unskilled workmen it is particularly desirable 
to have all toilet facilities on the ground floor con- 
veniently accessible to the entrance; this saves re- 
pairing of plaster and also helps keep soiled clothes 
out of the bedrooms. Ample light and ventilation 
must be provided; if it cannot be secured on the 
ground floor, then first floor space must be used, for 
such facilities are vitally related to health and ulti- 
mate efficiency. The best plumbing pays, and no 
matter how dirty the rest of the house becomes, the 
toilet and washroom must be kept immaculate ; other- 
wise the place will be dreadfully abused and finally 
fall into disuse. The men prefer shower baths, but 
it is well to have one or two tubs. Hot water must 
always be provided. 

To maintain a boarding house of this kind requires 
intelligent supervision, and, by the way, I don’t con- 


sider the company plain clothes man suitable for the 


job; it needs the co-operation of a person whom the 
men can really trust and like. There is a certain 
type of woman who is admirably suited for this work. 
The foreigners respond warmly to a little interest in 
their personal affairs, and if the thing is handled 
right, the men will take as much pride and interest in 
guests being shown through their living quarters as 
do the superintendents who are responsible for them. 
If there are several boarding houses, a little healthy 
rivalry can be stimulated which will accomplish 
wonders. 
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This is the kind of house in which foreigners like to board; the young couple have 
two boarders, the house being so planned that their rooms are separated from the 
family apartment. This is a double house, with entrances on opposite sides. 

Recently, while in Colorado, the social worker 
whom I was with asked a man if his wife could knit. 
He immediately became excited and with hands, 
eyes, and tongue said, ““My wife—lady—she can 
knit, she can knit like the devil.’’ His partner, here- 
tofore ignored, immediately joined in, ‘“ Lady — my 
wife — she can knit —she can knit like two devils.’’ 
Of course it’s possible that such a spirit may be due 
to that Western atmosphere ; but regardless of geo- 
graphical limitations, friendly rivalry is a valuable 
trait quite capable of development even in people 
whom we may have thought bouvine. 

In an all American boarding house, especially for 
unskilled labor, the cafeteria system of serving food 
is the easiest and most practical. 

The recreation facilities in these houses are im- 
portant, though often a difficult feature. The skilled 
men will need a smoker and pool room on the first 
floor; on each bedroom floor a small writing and 
reading room. If this is the only building of its kind 
in the town, gymnasium facilities should be added. 
Foreigners and unskilled laborers need a general liv- 

A pool room is not usually considered 
necessary. If there are groups of these boarding 
houses, a municipal amusement and recreation hall is 
best. If the town is small, or greatly scattered, such 
facilities must be provided by the company or an in- 
dependent organization. The most successful ven- 
tures of this kind which have come under my obser- 
vation were operated by the industry direct. In 
planning the activities of such an amusement build- 
ing it is well to hold in mind that Sunday is the 
wage earner’s day of recreation, and that our for- 
eigners are accustomed to the Continental Sabbath. 

Recreation for men is so dependent upon local con- 
ditions that it is most difficult to lay fixed rules. We 
know, however, that it must be provided in order to 
obtain the maximum efficiency from any class of 
workers. 

The problem of providing living quarters for women 
is unrelated to that of housing men. Present condi- 
tions, however, are making it acute, and we know 
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that England has increased the production in her 
munitions factories by providing suitable living quar- 
ters for women workers. In this country several 
attempts to do it have been unsuccessful. The fail- 
ures ate due to unattractive houses, groups too large 
for adequate supervision, and lack of consideration 
for the girls’ work and social life. 

English experience has proved that it is neither 
wise nor liked by the girls to house more than 
150ein a units 
increased, and the social and moral difficulties are 
great. The minimum number should not be 
less than 75, as it is essential for these houses 
to be entirely self-supporting; and on the amount 
of board proportioned to the girls’ wages this can- 
not be done with a smaller group. The non-Eng- 
lish-speaking girls should never be housed more 
than 75 in a group until they become used to 
the American customs. Many older women object 
to the larger group because of the noise, confusion, 
Colored girls and 
Younger 


and consequent lack of rest. 
women must always live by themselves. 
girls will need social life and an opportunity to enter- 
tain visitors. 

In addition to providing an excellent housekeeper 
there must be a social head to these houses, a woman 
of tact, experience, and personality, with a sincere 
interest in all girl life and girl problems. 

A building of this kind should have an attractive, 
homelike entrance, with the office on one side; open- 
ing out of it several small parlors. One wing of the 
building may contain the recreation hall and dining 
room, this space so arranged that it can be used as 
one room. In the dining room it is well to have the 
serving table at one end, cafeteria service can be used 
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First Floor Plan 


Two of these houses are located in the industrial village of the 
Viscose Company, one for women workers and the other for men. Each 
accommodates fourteen persons, two occupying each room. 


the problems of management are 


They are 
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at noon; but as a diet of pie, cake, and salad does 
not tend toward increasing efficiency, it is better to 
provide a set menu for two meals each day. Near 
the dining room there should be a lavatory so that 
girls coming directly from their work can wash their 
hands before eating. The general living room should 
have a stage at one end and a fireplace on the side 
wall; this room can also be used for gymnasium and 
general social purposes. Recreation the girls must 
have, and without it they will be neither happy nor 
contented. A coat room for men, as well as a retiring 
room, will be needed on this floor. 

It is best to have the bedrooms all single, about 8 
by 12 feet. On each floor there should be a small 
work room, equipped with sewing facilities, adjoin- 
ing a sitting room for use of the girls only, and sepa- 
rated from the halls by arches or pillars. _ 

In providing living quarters for industries’ single 
men and women, the one thing of most importance, 
judged from the experience of social workers, is a 
human viewpoint — an appreciation of the other fel- 
low’s vision. ; 

There is one little story of environment and igno- 
rance often told before, but it helps us to get a proper 
attitude. An Italian woman of New York’s East 
Side saw some roses. At first she didn’t think they 
were real, and when finally convinced she sang out, 
‘“ Roses from Italia,’’ and to all arguments she an- 
swered, ‘‘ No — Italia —no roses in America.’’ The 
population of the whole block, which is about that 
of a village, crowded around the flowers, each one 
carrying away a petal or a leaf. And the discards of 
a florist shop called forth a surge of song, “‘ Roses 
from Italia,’’ “‘ Roses from Italia,’’ which was like a 
song of home by a lost people. 
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Second Floor Plan 


conducted by a matron who has an apartment on the first floor, The 
construction ts of brick with slate roofs. Other views and ‘plans of com- 
plete development were published in The Brickbvilder, December, 1916. 


Boarding House, Industrial Village of the Viscose Company, Marcus Hook, Pa. 


Ballinger & Perrot, Architects 


Housing the Single Worker 


By WALTER H. KILHAM 


on a large scale for single industrial workers 

had not been developed or even discussed to 
any great extent. Some establishments located in 
towns where suitable boarding places were lacking 
found it necessary in order to retain desirable single 
men and women in their employ to provide reason- 
ably attractive buildings near the mills, where they 
could be comfortably lodged and fed and be at the 
same time more or less under control. The em- 
ployees sometimes re- 
mained permanently at 
these boarding places, 
but more often the ac- 
commodations were 
found most useful for 
the worker who had 
newly arrived at the 
plant, and needed time 
to look about for a per- 
manent lodging. These 
boarding places were apt 
to be conducted in old 
buildings whose con- 
struction often dated 
from the early days of 
the plant and they offer 
little of the present-day 
interest. 

To keep up with the 
present industrial expan- 
sion it is found that com- 
fortable quarters for 
both male and female 
single workers are abso- 
lutely essential. It was 
at first thought that 
these people who often 
left fairly comfortable 
homes to go to the in- 
dustrial centers would 
be contented to occupy 
rooms in such private homes as would be patrioti- 
cally, or otherwise, opened to them. The ‘‘take a 
roomer’’ campaign had a brief and inglorious career, 
however, for neither the men nor women workers 
showed any keen desire to share the restraints of pri- 
vate family life, not to mention the variable quality 
of such cooking as they might encounter. Workers 
of both sexes desired first, freedom to go and come 
without too much question; and second, to mingle 
with one another rather than with persons of other 
occupations. The construction of modern boarding 
and lodging houses, therefore, has become a feature 


eee the war the designing of lodging houses 
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Exterior and Floor Plans of Boarding House at Jefferson Rouge, Mich. 
Development of Solvay Process Co. 


Mann & MacNeille, Architects 
Conducted by family ; accommodates 14 men 


of the new housing movement and one which still 
needs more study before the final solution is achieved. 

The English “‘ hostel ’’ comes first to the front for 
consideration. This may be taken in general to 
mean either a regular dormitory, with numerous 
beds arranged along the walls of a single long room, 
or the same system arranged in cubicles about 6 or 
7 by 8 feet, with dwarf partitions around each bed, 
each cubicle having its own window. In England 
some of these projects were so designed as to allow 
of the barrack-like build- 
ings being later con- 
verted into row houses. 

Study of this proposi- 
tion, however, brought 
out the opinion that 
these hostels would 
never attain the desired 
objective which was to 

~ bring about the forma- 
eae “aE tion of a body of workers 
| aH ' who would be sufficiently 
contented to remain at 
the plant in preference 
to looking for better 
conditions elsewhere ; 
in other words, such a 
stabilization of labor as 
would insure the plant 
against the ill effects of 
the dreaded ‘‘ overturn’’ 
—the bane of war-time 
industrialexpansion. It 
became evident that the 
workers would not only 
want actual rooms of 
reasonable size, but 
finally that they must be 
single rooms, as other- 
wise the inevitable dis- 
agreements between 
roommates would nullify 
the good results of the whole proceeding. The size of 
each room it seemed, ought to be 70 square feet, if 
possible, and the width should not be less than 7 feet. 
A minimum of 60 square feet with a width of 6 feet 
might be permissible, but is not advocated. 

So far the present conclusions are alike for men 
and women. Being agreed that separation of the 
sexes is desirable, the question of what variations in 
plan are necessary comes up for study and with it 


_the various matters of minor detail. 


Next to the bedroom arrangement comes the ques- 
tion of toilets. Private baths are not yet a feature of 
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the industrial boarding house, although judging by 
present and prospective wage increases they may 
become so in a not too distant future. Until such 
time the proportion of fixtures to be installed may be 
taken as for girls about 1 shower for 10 girls, 1 water 
closet for 6 girls, 1 bowl for 10 girls, 1 tub in each 
bathroom. For men about the same proportion with 
the possible change of substituting 1 water closet 
and 1 urinal for 10 persons. The tubs, water closets, 
and showers should be in separate compartments so 
as to allow the fullest utilization of the facilities of 
the room. In men’s boarding houses the wash bowls 
may be in the open room; in women’s they may be 
in one room, but should be separated by stall-like 
partitions, about 2 feet deep and 5 or 6 feet high. 
Syphon jet water closets are not as desirable as those 
having an orifice of easier clearance. The great 
question of tubs and showers still remains at the 
front. Evidently one or more tubs should be in- 
stalled in any case in either type of toilet room for 
the use of elderly persons or those slightly indisposed. 
Beyond that men will soon become accustomed to 
the overhead shower and enjoy it. Women object to 
the overhead shower on account of wetting the hair 
and say they need the horizontal or ““body’’ type. 
Even at that some protest against them. A lady at 
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Boarding House for the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 
Kilham & Hopkins, Architects 


Conducted by company; accommodates 30 men; brick and frame construction ; 
stairways fireproof. Cost $20,150 in 1914 
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the recent conference of the National Housing Asso- 
ciation caused some amusement when this question 
arose by stating that women over thirty preferred 
tubs, while showers were desired. by those under 
thirty, thus creating a rather entangling situation 
which most architects would doubtless be anxious to 
avoid and ‘‘ pass the buck’’ on to the social worker. 

A good sized cheerful general living or recreation 
room is essential, which to save space may, if de- 
sired, be entered directly from outside like the office 
of an hotel. In cold climates, however, a vestibule 
ought to be provided. For women workers one or 
more separate small reception rooms are essential for 
the entertainment of male visitors, so as to obviate 
the necessity of the use either of a bedroom or the 
street corner for this purpose. In either case the en- 
trance to the bedroom portion should be clearly visible 
from the living room or office. It is far better, par- 
ticularly with women, to have the place constructed 
so as to be easily and quietly supervised than to 
enforce restrictions and rules which only serve to 
irritate the lodgers, and perhaps drive them to ques- 
tionable locations. 

The amount of recreation facilities naturally will 
depend upon the size of the building. If it expands 
to several hundred rooms (700 has been set as a ten- 
tative maximum), it becomes evident that certain lux- 
uries may be added beyond the carrying capacity of 
a small establishment. Thus a lounge, with open 
fireplace, billiard room, bowling alleys, etc., may be 
added for men, and good dancing facilities for women ; 
in fact, these latter ought to be provided in some 
form for women in any case. Halls for entertain- 
ment, lectures, or picture shows are clearly within 
the scope of a large establishment, but they form a 
special problem which would usually be provided for 
in a separate building, open to the dwellers in cottages 
as well. 

Women of whatever condition have a natural de- 
sire to do a little cooking, even if of a rudimentary 
sort, and a lodging house of any size ought to pro- 
vide on each floor a sort of kitchenette where fudge, 
molasses candy, or other forms of light edibles can 
be prepared and enjoyed on nights and Sundays. 

Closets in bedrooms are still a matter of discus- 
sion. ‘‘ Welfare’’ workers deplore the enclosed 
closet with a door, saying that it is dark, close, and 
harbors vermin, and advocate either a shelf with a 
curtain or at least the omission of the door. Others 
say that the lodgers are entitled to a regular closet 
the same as any other people. If the door is pro- 
vided, it would seem as if the top and bottom panels 
might be open to create a circulation of air. In all 
cases the bed and bureau space with the position of 
the electric light must be carefully studied. 

Cross ventilation of rooms should be provided by 
placing transoms over the doors and placing doors 
opposite each other across the corridor. Slat panels 
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in doors may also be worth consid- 
ering for obtaining ventilation. 
The kitchen, pantry, and dining 
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room require no especial description 


at this point, as their disposition must 


depend upon the size of the house, 
whether cafeteria service is installed 


or not, etc. For women a conven- 
ient and cheerful sewing room with 
sewing machines and electric flat- 
irons ought to be included. 

In houses designed for either sex 
a laundry with set tubs and drying 
and ironing facilities should be pro- 
vided for the use of lodgers, together 
with the assurance of plenty of hot 
water. 

A suite of two or three rooms with 
bath and dining room (which may be 
served from the general pantry), with 
an entirely separate entrance from 
outside, has to be provided for the 
boarding master and his family, and 
probably accommodations for the ser- 
vants according to local conditions, 
and of course the usual provisions for 
linen, brooms, mops, etc., on each 
floor are understood. A dry room in 
the basement or attic for the storage of trunks ought 
also to be included. 

Some of the plans for medium sized,boarding houses 
seem not to have well considered the question of 
proper fire exits. A house even of ten or twelve 
rooms is no longer a private residence, with the con- 
ventional (but absolutely inadequate) single stair- 
way ; it becomes anembryo hotel 
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Accommodates 20 foreign workmen and housekeeper. 
individual lockers ventilated through ceiling. Basement, above grade, contains showers. 
1917, and cost complete $6,300 for frame construction. 


and subject to the dangers of a 
habitation containing a number 


Boarding House for the Ohio Steel Foundry Co., Bucyrus, Ohio 


George H. Schwan, Architect 


Rooms have double decked iron beds and 
Erected July, 


1. Younger girls should live in groups where they 
can have social life and an opportunity to entertain 
their friends, but still be under some of the restric- 
tions of the home. 

Older women want independence of living. 
Many of them object to living in large groups be- 
cause of the noise and confusion and ensuing fatigue. 


of strangers of varying habits . 
™ 

and temperaments. Twoor more | 

stairways are necessary, enclosed 
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in doors separating them from 

the corridors, and if needed fire : 
escapes must be added. Fire- 
proof construction should be 
obligatory if the building is over 
three stories and is reeommended 
in any case. 

The Young Women’s Christian 
Association has done some con- 
structive work in developing a 
type of building which would be 
suitable for the accommodation 
of women workers. Their pam- 
phiet of “‘Suggestions’’ contains 
interesting hints on ‘‘ How Girls 
should be Grouped,’’ from which 
the following may be quoted: 
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suite on second floor. 
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Boarding House for Rome Brass & Copper Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Mann & MacNeille, Architects 


Accommodates 32 foreign workmen, who furnish their own food which is prepared in dining room. Master’s 


Exterior walls hollow tile with textured surface. Partitions and roof frame 
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3. In every case, colored 
girls and women should 
live by themselves, and 
provision should be made 
for their social life. 

4. It has been found that 
it is more successful to 
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house the non-English- 
speaking foreign girls in 
small groups, until they 
learn English and become 
used to American customs. 
A social worker should be 
employed to work with 
them. 

The pamphlet describes 
the “Type A”’ building 
designed by Duncan Cand- 
ler of New York, and re- 
produced on page 166, as 
follows : 

Type A building, the 
permanent structure that 
the Y. W.C. A. is build- 
ing as a demonstration in 
Charleston for girls work- 
ing in the naval uniform 
factory, is designed for use 


in places where only one building will be erected. 
It includes not only living and dining rooms, but also 
There are adequate fire es- 
capes outside the building, as well as two fire walls 


recreational facilities. 


inside. 


The dining room and recreation hall, several par- 


lors, and bedrooms for 44 girls 
are on the first floor. There is 
but one entrance for the resi- 
dents. This makes it possible 
for the matron or social head of 
the house, who is in the office 
near the door, to see every one 
who comes in or goes out. 

The entrance hall is attractive 
and homelike. Opening out of 
it are several parlors separated 
from the hall by arches. To the 
right is an entrance to the wing 
containing the recreation hall and 
dining room. ‘These rooms are 
so arranged that they can be 
thrown into one for a large social 
gathering. 

The dining room is reached also 
by an entrance from the porch 
outside. This makes it possible 
for people to go to lunch in the 
cafeteria without passing through 
the house. There is a lavatory 
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Boarding House at Kingsport Farms, Tenn. 
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Clinton Mackenzie, Architect 


Accommodates skilled workmen ; living quarters on first floor ; all sleeping 


rooms on second ; family apartment on first floor 


with wash bowls and toil- 
ets adjacent to the dining 
room, giving an opportun- 
ity to the girls who come 
directly from work to wash 
their hands before eating. 
This isimportant bothfrom 
the point of view of cleanli- 
ness and for the sake of the 
girls’ health. 

The dining room is ar- 
ranged with a serving 
table at one end, that can 
be used for cafeteria ser- 
vice at noon if desired. 
For the other two meals a 

“set menu should be pro- 
vided, as the girls choose 
very unwisely if left to 
themselves. 

The recreation hall has 
windows on three sides 
with a set stage at one end. 
There is a fireplace in the 
side wall. This room can 
be used for a gymnasium 
and for social parties. It 
can also be arranged in 


such a way that several classes can be held at the 
same time in different parts of the room. 

In order to get to the sleeping rooms on the first 
floor, it is necessary to pass the office. 


Next to the 


office is a room with a private bath for the head of 


the house. 
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The bedrooms are all single, 8 by 12 feet. 
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Dormitory for Remington Arms Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Hiss & Weekes, Architects 


Accommodates 135 girls. Entertaining facilities on first floor. 
the basement. 


A restaurant, the use of which is optional, is in 


Six dollars per week is the average cost of board and room 
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Each room has a single bed, dresser, chairs and 
table, and closet. Single rooms not only give the 
privacy and quiet which girls working hard every 
day need, but also make the management of the 
house much easier. 

There are bedrooms for 51 girls on the second 
floor. There is also a sitting room separated from 
the hall only by pillars. This is for the use of the 
girls only. Next to this is a small sewing room with 
facilities for sewing. 

Toilets, wash bowls, and bath are grouped on each 
floor. There is one toilet to every 10 girls, one wash 
bowl to every 6 girls, and one shower to every 10 
girls. There is at least one tub on each floor. 
Shower baths are more sanitary than tubs, and there 
is much less difficulty in taking care of them. They 
should be body showers. Each toilet, shower, and 
tub is in a separate compartment. 

On each floor is a slop sink, a closet for brooms 
and pails, and one or more linen closets. 

There is also on this floor a kitchenette with a gas 
plate, sink, and cupboard for the use of the girls. 

A place should be provided either on this floor or 
in the basement where girls can do as 
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firmary and a private bath. This room has a cross 
draft and is in the quietest part of the house. ‘There 
is a storage place for trunks on this floor. 

The recreation and dining room wing of the house 
is one story high. All sleeping rooms are removed 
from noise and confusion. 

The Y. W. C. A. states that building units of not 
more than 150 girls are most successful. Larger 
units mean greater difficulties of management and 
supervision. At the same time the minimum num- 
ber of a group should be not less than 75. Houses 
holding less than this number they believe cannot 
be self-supporting on the amount of board that the 
girls can and should pay. It is essential that these 
houses be completely self-supporting. 

The boarding house of the Naumkeag Steam Cot- 
ton Company in Salem, Mass., was built after the 
great fire of 1914, to replace an old structure which 
had served for many years and is a good solution 
of a purely urban development, being located in a 
closely built section of the city. Special attention 
has been paid tothe exits, which consist of two brick 
enclosures containing concrete stairs, isolated from 

the rest of the building by fireproof 


much of their laundry work as they ices eee doors. Though a little severe in treat- 
wish. This laundry should have sev- ment, they give a satisfactory feeling 
eral set tubs, a drying closet, irons, ea of security. Although designed and 
ironing board, and a gas plate. Oe ae es se built before the war had called general 

There are bedrooms for 6 girls on attention to the subject, the plans con- 
the third floor. There is also an in- Plan of Block tain most of the features which have 


Typical Elevation of Bunk Houses 


TVE blocks of these struc- 
tures are already completed 
and arranged similar to the 
plan above. The bunk houses (A) 
accommodate 20 men each, 2 toa 
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estimated at $700 and hot air 
heating, $400 for temporary 
and $300 for permanent butld- 
ings. The larger units (B) con- 
tain dining room service suffi- 


room, fora charge of $1.50 per 


cient to accommodate all the 


week. Each man has an inat- 
vidual bed and steel locker. 


Their cost is as follows: tem- 
porary, $3,771; frame, $4,215; 
permanent $4,553, eaclustve of 


men in the block. The cost of 
(8) zs $15,788 for temporary and 

§ SISSY for permanent construc- 
Ny? tion, exclusive of cellar and heat- 
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First and Second Floor Plans 
of Boarding House (B) 
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Buildings for Single Workers at Plant of Merchant Shipbuilding Corporation, Bristol, Pa. 
Mann & MacNeille, Consulting Architects ; P. R. MacNeille, Supervising Architect for Emergency Fleet Corporation 
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been generally adopted since. The boarding mas- 
ter’s suite uses one of the tower entrances, but is 
otherwise quite well isolated. Its dining room util- 
izes the pantry of the main kitchen. There is a liv- 
ing room and general dining room on the first floor. 
The bedrooms are all single and have closets, and 
the proportion of toilet fixtures is what later inves- 
tigations have shown to be correct. There are no 
showers. As the purpose of the building is mainly 
to accommodate newly arrived operatives, and as 


Type A. Single Building with Dining and 
Recreation Halls Forming Complete Unit 
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the city of Salem contains sufficient housing to ab- 
sorb any overplus of employees, there was no need 
of a large building. 

There is a certain present tendency toward a 
smaller class of structure, possibly of the bungalow 
type, with a living room and kitchenette (which may 
possibly be combined in one room), bathroom, and 
three or four bedrooms. These can be utilized by 
small groups of women who thus obtain a more 
homelike environment, although their supervision 
would seem to be more difficult. These 
bungalows may be built near a common 
kitchen and dining hall. Plans of some 
buildings of this type are illustrated here- 
with. 

Then there is the type of private board- 
ing house, operatéd perhaps by some work- 
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Building for Housing Committee of War Work Council, Y. W. C. A. 


Duncan Candler, Architect 
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man’s family who is able to accommodate 
several (say 5 or 6) boarders. It seems 
desirable in this case to group the family’s 
private apartment on the first floor, provid- 
ing a special entrance and stairway for the 
boarders whose chambers and bathrooms 
are all on the second floor, the only room 
where the family and boarders meet in 
common being the dining room. This 
type is probably as much open to sugges- 
tion and local experience as any. It cer- 
tainly seems as if this house in particular 
is entitled to have some sort of a piazza for 
hot weather. 

Ht The question of balconies, roof prom- 
enades, etc., must be taken into account in 
all cases and settled according to climate 

~- and local conditions, remembering that 
the primary object of war housing (and it 
ought to be the object of any kind) is not 
only merely to shelter human beings from 
the elements, but to keep them just as com- 
fortable, happy, and contented as the men 

tr higher up. If the new housing does not 
fi do this, it is a failure and the nation will 
be the chief sufferer. 

My experience in housing has led me 
to the conclusion that the attempt to design 
industrial dwellings from the top down is 
open to the perpetual danger of misunder- 
standing between the designers and the 
occupants. It is easy to say what sort of 
places another class of people ought to live 
in and be thankful for, but it is also desir- 
able to put one’s self in their place, par- 
ticularly the wife’s, and see how these well 
intentioned buildings really fit. I think 
there has been too much effort to reduce 
costs of industrial housing, to reduce sizes 
of rooms, to cut out everything not essen- 
tial to bare existence, and to forget that 


side by side with 
the theory that the 
worker is part of 
the plant, needing 
sanitary oversight 
to protect his health 
just as the machine 
needs lubrication to 
protect it from 
wear, ought to go 
also the idea that 
his house is like- 
wise a part of the 
plant, to be scrapped 
when no longer 
suitable, and not to 
be subject to the 
bug-bear of ‘‘ten 
per cent gross’’ 


to earn. 
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Type C. Single Bales with Four Apartments. 
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Committee, War Work Council, Y. W. C. A. 


calculated on the exact visible 
return that each individual house may be expected 
A number of manufacturers have already 


Unit of a Group for Housing 
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realized this and 
are providing dwell- 
ings for their em- 
ployees which mea- 
sure abovethestand- 
ards now generally 
accepted for this 
type of work. La- 
bor is not only bet- 
ter paid each year, 
but) dSelearning 
through better edu- 
cational facilities 
the desirability of 
higher standards of 
living and is rapidly 
arriving at a posi- 
tion where it will 


dictate its own terms, and when that time arrives 
it will not be satisfied with any form of housing but 
the best. 


9 fists ESE buildings designed for the Housing Com- 
mittee of the War Work Council of the Y. W. C. A. 


are intended for varying needs. 


Type A is complete in 
itself; Types B and C are 
units of groups. Type B ac- 
commodates 150 girls and has 
provision for dining and sit- 
ting room space. Type C 1s 
arranged as a. four-family 
apartment and ts intended for 
older women who wish to live 
independently, or for foreign 
girls who are not sufficiently 


Sorm different courts. 


Americanized to mingle with others than those of their | 
own nationality. The plot plans at either side show al- 


ternate schemes of grouping ; 
the wings of Type B can be 
varied in their position to 
In the 
larger groups a recreation 
building (A on the plan) ts 
provided for social life, for 
in a large group some means 
of recreation aside from the 
living rooms ts an obvious 
necessity. 
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Second Floor Plan 


Type B. Unit of a Group Designed for Housing Committee, War Work Council, Y. W.C. A. 
Duncan Candler, Architect 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


N the editorial comment appearing in our February 
issue we stated from reports contained in the daily 
press that Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo had 
requested ‘‘ the building of houses and other private 
structures be postponed until after the war.’’ Later 
authentic information has shown that we misinter- 
preted the Secretary’s request, which fact we deeply 
regret. The request was in no manner intended to 
impose difficulties on architects or any branch of the 
building trades, but was meant to apply only to the 
building of lavish houses for which there could be no 
necessity except the gratification of luxury, that could 
in all fairness be withheld till after the war. 

There has been some misunderstanding concerning 
the request, and we are glad of the opportunity to pre- 
sent excerpts from a more detailed statement contained 
in a letter from Secretary McAdoo to Samuel Gompers, 
President of the American Federation of Labor, which 
we are permitted to quote : 

‘“T have said that building operations which are not re- 
quired to protect the health or provide for the comfortable 
needs of our people, or to supply facilities necessary for 
the proper conduct of business essential to the successful 
prosecution of the war, should be postponed. 

‘* As you know, I have no authority to direct that build- 
ing operations be curtailed. I have merely suggested 
that unnecessary work of that kind be postponed until 
the end of the war. Such postponement would, I am 
sure, help win the war, but every patriotic man must be 
determined by his own conscience in the matter and must 
decide for himself if he can postpone the erection of a 
contemplated building until the waris over. Compliance 
with this suggestion may cause some inconveniences which 
are to be greatly deplored, but such inconveniences are 


an unavoidable incident to war. The situation must be 
viewed from a national and not from alocal standpoint.’’ 


Architects most certainly appreciate this viewpoint, 
and their patriotic and unselfish offer of service to 
the Government, wherever it might be used, stands as 
proof of their eagerness to submerge private inter- 
ests to the Government welfare. For the last three 
years the constantly rising costs in building have 
practically reduced new building to terms of absolute 
necessity — in fact, building has been so much cur- 
tailed that in our larger cities there is to-day a seri- 
ous shortage of hotels, apartments, and all buildings 
of residential type. The great part of the work to 
supply these needs will for economic reasons be post- 
poned till after the war, but in the meantime there is 
need for many types of building that are essential to 
the proper progress of the war. The Government in 
its vast building program has exceeded the largest 
figures of private work, but it has not been carried 
on through the same channels, and it is only natural 
that certain trades and certain sections of the coun- 
try should find many disadvantages in the change. 
It is to be hoped that this unfortunate circumstance 
will be minimized as much as possible through a 
larger and more widespread use of existing agencies 
by the Government instead of creating new organi- 


zations or increasing to mammoth size those already 
very large, which can only be done at the expense 
and discomfiture of the smaller units. 


HE most pressing need for buildings required to 

further the war, though one not yet fully appre- 
ciated by Governmental authorities, is housing for the 
industrial workers. Production of manufactured arti- 
cles not considered essential to the war is gradually 
being curtailed, and the workers in those industries 
are told their patriotic service is to seek employment 
in war industries, and if necessary move to new dis- 
tricts where this work is to be had. This imme- 
diately brings to the forefront the housing problem. 
The great war industries have been concentrated 
principally in sections of the country already thickly 
populated, and the great demand for living quarters 
in these centers is constantly being increased and 
will, by the time we reach the rate of production 
hoped for, be so evident that the lack of housing fa- 
cilities will be apparent to all. 

Although the first bill carrying an appropriation of 
$50,000,000 for housing the workers in the shipyards 
has been enacted into law now for some weeks, the 
delays which seem to be inevitable in our war prepa- 
rations are already in evidence here. Notwith- 
standing the convincing example Great Britain has 
furnished of how the problem should be solved and 
the earnest exhortations and advice of men in our 
own country who have made industrial housing an 
important part of their study, rival bureaus in Wash- 
ington are advocating widely. different and opposing 
plans for treating the problem, and the matter of 
permanent construction which is so earnestly recom- 
mended by all who know the dangers to be avoided 
has been actually turned down in many cases. 

As we go to press the progress on the second hous- 
ing bill carrying an appropriation of $60,000,000 to 
be expended under the direction of the Department 
of Labor has met opposition in the Senate that would 
indicate absolute ignorance of the need and of eco- 
nomic conditions governing building in the country 
to-day. The bill was described by one senator as 
‘“the most obnoxious that has ever come before Con- 
gress,’’? who added that under its provisions the 
Government could continue housing work after the 
war and thus enter the field of private enterprise. 
We are being looked to by our allies for the ships, 
guns and ammunition, food and other supplies which 
will sustain the armies fighting for the safety of 
democracy, and yet the shortage of living quarters 
for the industrial army required to produce these 
things —a national emergency — must wait upon dis- 
cussion in Washington of its effect upon private in- 
terests and upon differences.of opinion between rival 
bureaus charged with the execution of the program. 
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The Adaptability of Metal Lath to Industrial Housing Work 


COMPARATIVE COST FIGURES SHOWING GREAT AD.- 
VANTAGE OF SOUND CONSTRUCTION OBTAINED AT 
ONLY SLIGHT INCREASE OVER TEMPORARY WORK 


accommodations for workers, which has reached 

an acute stage in various localities, due to the 
natural concentration of war and other requirements 
with which our country shall ‘‘do its bit’’ in the 
Titanic struggle for mastery between unprincipled 
autocracy on one side and true democracy on the 
other, has done more to call the attention of the 
American people to the possibilities of making such 
industrial housing more protective to the occupants 
of the buildings than has been accomplished by all 
the manufacturers of fire-resistive materials, all the 
efforts of fire-preventive societies, and all the figures 
of underwriters’ reports for the 
years. 

The interest evinced in this subject by the various 
architectural publications and the space given to 
articles by men of high authority has been a source 
of gratification to those who have in the past paid out 
good money for space in which to advertise fire-resis- 
tive materials. Let the good work go on, and the 
American artisan will soon be housed in a building 
that will give him fire protection and afford him 
comfortable and hygienic living conditions ; while the 
stupendous fire loss of the American nation amount- 
ing to $250,000,000 per annum will correspondingly 
be reduced to such an extent that it will no longer 
be a reproach to our people nor an evidence to the 
world of the prodigality of our expenditures. 

It will interest the architectural profession to know 
that the officials in charge of the Government indus- 
trial housing have had results of investigations fur- 
nished to them that show unmistakably the possibili- 
ties of using a progressive, fire-resistive, and hygienic 
construction at a very slight extra cost over the ordi- 
nary flimsy and easily burned type of house that 
experts unanimously condemn. 

For instance, figures were given which practically 
offered to furnish stucco on 26 gauge, 24 pounds per 
square yard metal lath on 16-inch center studs, using 
composition board for the interior at a cost of $ .154 
per square foot of wall, and stucco on 26 gauge, 2% 
pounds metal lath on 16-inch center wood studs for 
the exterior, metal lath and plaster interior, %-inch 
cement stucco, outside coating at $ .206 per square foot 
of wall. 

Considering that the cost of wood studding spaced 
16 inches on centers, %-inch sheathing by 4 feet, 
and compo board above 4 feet, including two coats of 
paint outside, would be $ .1684 per square foot of 
wall, it surely has been proven that there is no item 


Sige. is no doubt that the need for living 


past twenty-five 


ily 


of cost to prevent not only the Government and in- 
dustrial concerns who are building for similar pur- 
poses, but the average man who builds his own house, 
from adopting the same class of construction. 

Another comparison that will be interesting is that 
the figures for cheap cantonment buildings on wood 
studs 8 feet on centers and 4 feet under windows, 
¥g-inch sheathing, tar paper, and battens, are $ .123 
per square foot of wall ; whereas the offer was made to 
produce buildings, stuccoed on metal lath outside and 
back plastered, instead of sheathing, tar paper, and 
battens, interior construction to be of compo board at 
$ .1372 per square foot of wall. 

There is a further consideration.in connection with 
this subject, whether the contemplated building is 
for private or public enterprise, and that is the ques- 
tion of the transportation of materials. The material 
to be transported for 100,000 square yards of stucco 
construction can be hauled to destination in fifty cars. 
To transport the material for wood-frame construc- 
tion to give the same service would take eighty-six 
cars, and the haul would average about double the 
length. For the interior plastering to cover the same 
space the wood lath required would need seventeen 
cars to haul to destination, whereas metal lath would 
need only seven cars. There is thus a balance in 
favor of fire-resistive construction by the use of 
metal lath of a total of forty-six cars. With the pres- 
ent car shortage, railroad congestion, and the impera- 
tive need of getting supplies to the seaboard for the 
use of our armies and Allies, this is a point worthy of 
further consideration wholly aside from the intrinsic 
merit of the material itself. 

Bostwick “TRUSS-LOOP”’ metal lath, which has 
been advertised in architectural papers for more than 
a quarter of a century, is a material with special 
characteristics which is available for a wide variety 
of constructions. It is a self-furring metal lath that 
is attached directly to the studs, giving the neces- 
sary radiation space without the need of furring ; 
it is easily erected, and secures for the owner and 
builder a lower price for the finished metal lath and 
plaster surface than is possible with other types of 
material. 

The Bostwick Steel Lath Company may be ad- 
dressed at Niles, Ohio, and will be pleased to give 
details of the large finished stock that they have on 
hand ready for immediate shipment upon a priority 
order, and to show any architect interested in indus- 
trial housing projects the possibilities of the service 
they are in a position to render. 


Adv. 
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A Revision in Plan — and Opinion 


OR six solid weeks, with hardly enough let-up 
for meals, I’d been grinding out details of the 
heating, lighting, and plumbing plans of one of 

our biggest jobs of the year. It was literally de- 
signing a whole town — four hundred and fifty small, 
model houses for the Deep Water Dock Company, 
and the whole thing was in our hands, — streets, 
sewers, lighting, heating, plumbing, etc. 

It was impressed upon us that the completed town 
must be a model for convenience, comfort, sanitation, 
simplicity; but withal it should also be artistic — 
and designed to be “’ reasonably inexpensive.’’ 

Being an engineer, not an architect, I had charge 
of heating, lighting, plumbing. 

Some job! While it was right in our line of work, 
none of these big assignments is ever a cinch. They 
tax experience, endurance, and brain to the limit, 
especially when they absolutely must be completed 
in double quick time. 

The Chief pointed out tome the “ reasonably inex- 
pensive ’’ warning. 

‘“These people are big operators,’’ he said. 
' That expression gives you some leeway; but Iam 
very anxious to produce this job at the lowest pos- 
sible cost consistent with sound principles. It abso- 
lutely must be right; but keep down the cost all 
along the line as much as possible.’’ 

To make a long story short, I finished the job. On 
heating I had called in the engineer of a boiler man- 
ufacturer whose line I’d found O. K. and been speci- 
fying for some time. We worked out the details of 
individual steam boilers, ample radiation, and all that, 
but always keeping 
down costs. 

Plan and specifica- 
tions were all O.K.’d 
by the Dock Com- 
pany, everything was 

¢ ready for signing the 
oy 2 contracts, and I felt 
the satisfied relief of 
a good job well done. 

Early in the morn- 
ing of the day before 
Colonel Arthur of the 
Dock Company -was 
coming in to go over 
the plans for the last 
time the Chief sent 
for me. 

‘George, I have 
a suspicion that I’m 
going to ask you to 
reopen the question 
of heating plans on 
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the Deep Water Dock Company’s job. Last night at 
the Club I met a Mr. W , an officer of the In- 
ternational Heater Company of Utica, N. Y. We 
were discussing business, and I was telling him of 
the Dock Company's job and the four hundred and 
fifty homes. Naturally we talked heating and I told 
him we specified the steam boilers. 

‘“Well, sir, he offered a suggestion for heating 
these homes with an altogether new system that in- 
terested me considerably. It’s that furnace idea that 
uses only one pipe to heat a~whole house —the One- 
pipe Heater they call it. You’ll remember our dis- 
cussing it once. I know we didn’t think it worth a 
tinker’s damn; but what W told me last night 
has got me guessing. +» 

‘“ He didn’t try to sell me anything, but was merely 
offering a suggestion; and also he frankly admitted 
how they themselves, a few years ago, when this 
new heater appeared on the horizon, were skeptical. 
He said their engineers undertook it originally 
as a system only for small farmhouses to displace 


stoves. 

‘“ Well, it seems it took like wildfire among the 
farmers, did the trick for them so much better than 
stoves that all over the country they scrambled to get 
these new heaters. The disease spread. First to 
bungalows, then stores, then churches and schools. 
Finally, without any particular pushing on the part 
of the manufacturers, it reached into cities: into 
small individual homes, not only to displace stoves in 
old dwellings but for new houses as well. 

‘“ The system has apparently, by sheer reason of a 
merit not originally anticipated even by their own 
engineers, forced itself into the market on a rather 
big scale. From the many varied instances that 
W-—- referred to, evidently this heating system has 
made good beyond anybody’s expectation. 

“Mr. W suggested the advantages of this sys- 
tem for the Dock Company’s town: A good saving in 
first cost and yet using high grade equipment ; a good 
saving in fuel to occupants of the buildings; no risk 
of damages by leaks, breaks, freezing, etc.; no space 
taken up in rooms for radiators ; and yet the house is 
heated as well— and he ventured to prophesy better 
heated — than with steam. 

‘‘T asked Mr. W-—— if he would come in and ex- 
plain the proposition to you. He argued he was no 
salesman and had no intention in his suggestion of 
upsetting our plans or bidding for business. I as- 
sured him I should not consider it a breach of club 
rules, and so he’s coming in at 10. 

‘“T wish you’d look into it and let me have your 
ideas.’’ 

Well! 

Of course, nothing to do but’ comply. 


Besides, I 
Adv. 
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began to feel a little curious myself about these sin- 
gle pipe propositions. Up to then, I admit, I hadn’t 
given them more than cursory consideration —— on the 
very face of it, they didn’t look like anything more 
than a makeshift contraption, outside the pale of a 
good engineer’s specification pencil. None of the 
boys I believe had ever taken them seriously enough 
to even go into preliminary details. 

Mr. W arrived —a very decent chap, who I 
found knew under his modesty a very great deal 
about heating. I explained the problem and, after a 
bit, showed him the plans. He figured the cost on 
the steam, and surprised me by his close accuracy. 
He came within $25 of our best estimate. 

Then he figured the other system, basing it on cost 
of International Onepipe Heaters for all except the five 
duplex houses and the arcade, for which he suggested 
the steam boilers as planned. 

The difference in first cost was about $40,000 ! 

By this time I was too interested to be startled. 
Nor did I feel chagrined at not having known more 
about ‘“‘Onepipes’’ before. He ‘‘sold’’ me com- 
pletely on the idea; his store of overwhelming evi- 


dence in its favor was inexhaustible. 
Late that afternoon I went in to see the Chief. 
‘Well, George, anything to those renegade fur- 
maces? ’’ 
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‘I guess there are possibilities. Perhaps $40,000 
worth and then some, maybe!’’ I replied. 

I showed him a new set of plans for the heating, in 
the rough. 

‘‘ What, gone that far, have you ?’’ 

‘ Yes,’’ Ianswered. ‘°° There’s not much more to 
do. I’m going to see him again in the morning to go 
over it and check up. I’m satisfied. It’s rather a 
Possibly a revolution. Here’s the esti- 
mate as we doped it out together. I guess that’s 
doing the trick ‘reasonably inexpensive’ !’”’ 

I could see the Chief was pleased. I could tell he too 
was ©‘ sold’’—more than he had seen fit to indicate. 

And Colonel Arthur ! 

Of course it was the result of extreme diligence 
and effort on our part in his behalf—a sort of 
eleventh hour spurt. All that remains unsaid in my 
little tale is that the town will be built this summer 
and International Onepipes used. 

We just passed through a severe winter. I’ve 
watched a dozen or two different homes heated in 


revelation. 


this manner as a cat watches a mouse, and I’ve never 
seen anything like it for efficiency. I don’t believe 
that anywhere in this country you can find a single 
village, township, or city that will be as uniformly 
and economically heated as that private burg of the 
Deep Water Dock Company. 


[ADVERTISEMENTI 


Do You Know the Possibilities 


OF INTERNATIONAL ONEPIPE HEATERS? 


HESE heaters are worthy of your most careful consider- 
ation when you are planning heating equipment for 


industrial housing projects— small individual homes— 
bungalows — farmhouses — churches — stores and small 
theaters. 


They Simplify the Heating Problem 


Thousands of them are in successful operation. They are 


TRIPLE 


CASING 


NER rs 2 not a makeshift — they are high grade, practical, substantial 


heaters built according to the INTERNATIONAL standard. 
Simple and economical to install and the most efficient 
type of apparatus that can be selected for certain types 
of building. They are also extensively used as auxiliary 
heaters to supplement steam and hot water boilers. 


Send for Booklet 1256-A 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER Co. 
Main Office and Factory 


UTICA, N. Y. 


New York 


Branch Warehouses: 


Chicago Nashua, N. H. 
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The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Development, Akron. George H. Schwan, Architect, Pittsburgh 


This picturesque and successful development owes a great part of its variety to the harmonious coloring of the shingles with Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


Artistic Color Schemes for Housing Developments 
COLOR TREATMENT OF GREAT IMPORTANCE IN HARMONIOUS RESULTS 


TIS no exaggeration to say 
that the external appear- 
ance of a housing group is 

of vastly more importance to 
its success than many other 
elements of comfort or conve- 
that seem to be 
Time spent in de- 


nience more 
essential. 
veloping picturesque and har- 
monious exteriors is therefore 
well spent, and no other item 
of exterior decoration is quite 
as important in this problem 


ee Bs 


Ae 


as coloring. 

In the old-fashioned corpo- 
ration boarding and tenement house the finishing 
touch of monotonous dreariness was given by the 
expressionless coating of drab paint. Modern hous- 
ing is studying individuality and producing artistic, 
harmonious color schemes that add immensely to the 
success of the operations. The cheapest kind of 
houses can be made attractive by artistic coloring, 
and an almost infinite variety can be obtained in 
small frame buildings by using the lumber in various 
ways and staining it in various tones. Dressed or 
rough siding, rough boards, clapboards, as well as 
shingles and other lumber, can be laid in different 
ways on houses of the bungalow, chalet, or cottage 
type, and the entire surface stained with Cabot’s 


tiveness. 


RSet, t & i plleee za 
* Ae BED 
Unit of Carbon Fuel Co. Development 


This simple, homelike bungalow is more attractive than many costing twice as 
much, because the rough siding is capable of such rich and beautiful coloring with 
Cabot’s Stains. 


One of the Akron Units 


Showing use of shingles on second story and roof, making a 
surface for artistic color-treatment that adds greatly to its attrac- 


Creosote Stains at a cost for 
the whole exterior that is far 
less than any other finish. 

The stains give rich, pictur- 
esque coloring effects that 
bring out the beauty of the 
grain of the wood, and the 
creosote penetrates the wood 
and preserves it. The stains 
are much more suitable for 
building's of this type, because 
they color the wood transpar- 
ently andretain allof its beauty, 
while paint would produce a 
uniform expressionless coating. 

Besides being much more artistic than paint, and 
thoroughly preserving the wood, Cabot’s Creosote 
Stains cost less than half as much as good paint, and 
can be put on at half the cost. The work can be 
done rapidly, and any intelligent laborer can do it, 
so that skilled labor is not essential. The colors are 
strong, rich and lasting. For the small house, there- 
fore, these stains are vastly more appropriate than any 
other colors, and with their aid artistic and beautiful 
housing groups can be developed by the use of the 
cheapest materials. The money will go farther and 
the development will be more successful. For 
houses partly or wholly finished with stucco, Cabot’s 
Waterproof Stucco Stains give similar results. 


re ee Hs 
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Unit of New Durham Derormen! 


(rae oe , 

A Simpson-Craft ” house, by John T. Simpson, Architect, of Newark. Stucco 
stained with Cabot’s Stucco Stains, and trimmings with creosote stains. Stucco 
needs variety as much as any material. 


Ady. 
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Z The Dutee, Wilcox, Flint service plant, Providence. R. I., covered with a Barrett Specification Roof. 

Y Roofers: U. S. Concrete & Roofing Co., Providence, R. I. = 
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On FORD Sandee Stations 


Most of the large flat roofs in the United States carry the 
Barrett Specification type of roof. 


But for covering smaller buildings with a roof-area of 5,000 
feet or more, Barrett Specification Roofs are equally satisfac- 
tory and economical. 


These are the reasons for their wide popularity : 


First — Their cost per year of service is lower than any other 
permanent roof-covering. 


Second — They cost nothing to maintain. 


Third — They carry a Surety Bond Guaranty for twenty years — 
something that no other manufacturer has ever offered. 


Fourth — They take the base rate of fire insurance. 


Fifth — Experience proves that they will last much longer than 
twenty years because they contain more waterproofing material 
than any other roofing, and, further, because they are con- 
structed under the supervision of our inspectors. 

One familiar class of structures in this country are the Ford Service Stations. 


There are hundreds of them, some large, but most of them of moderate size. 
Barrett Specification Roofs cover a large number of these. 


Illustrating how the owners feel, we quote from a letter from the Ford Service 
Station at Providence, R. I.: 
““We wish to say that your Barrett Specification Roofing that you have placed 
on our Service Station at Allens Avenue has given us entire satisfaction. 
“In these days it is a novelty to find a roofing material of superior stock 
and workmanship, and we are very glad to compliment you on this work.” 
Before you order a roof for any permanent building be sure to look into the merits 
and cost of Barrett Specification Roofs. If you do, you will have no other kind. 


20-Year Guaranty 


We now guarantee Barret 
Specification Roofs to last for 
twenty years without cost for 
maintenance. No charge forthe 
guarantee, for it gives us a 
chance to protect the good re- 
pute of these roofs. The guar- 
antee is a surety bond issued 
by one of the largest surety 
companies in America, the 
United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Company of Baltimore. It 
is offered on all roofs of fifty 
squares and over in all towns of 
25,000 population and more, 
and in smaller places also where 
our Inspection Service is available. 


A copy of The Barrett 20-Y ear Specification, with roofing diagrams, sent free on request 


The 
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Gast Company 
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New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Detroit Birmingham KansasCity Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Poors Se 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited = 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S- = 
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TARGET AND ARROW ROOFING TIN 


Tin Roofing to the Rescue Again 


This illustration of a fire that occurred in Philadelphia in January, 1918, is of particular 
interest by reason of its location. The building destroyed is one of several old buildings remain- 
ing in a high value district. In the background on the right is first the Drexel Building, then 
the tower of Independence Hall, next the dim outline of the Public Ledger Building, then the 
high facade of the Curtis Publishing Company Building, and finally, on the extreme left, the 
massive granite pile of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company Building. The photograph 
was taken from the American Bank Note Company Building. Beyond the burned structure 
lies Independence Square. The upper floor of this building was gutted by the fire, but the tin 
roof held together and helped to keep the fire from spreading. This is a good example of one 
of the advantages secured in using TARGET AND ARROW roofing tin. Durability is of 
greater importance, however, and the durability of this heavily coated, hand-made tin plate 
has been proved in nearly a century’s use. 


TARGET AND ARROW roofing tin, formerly 
known as Taylor’s “* Old Style,’’ is a specialty of ours, 
handed down from the early days of our business. In this 
brand we have preserved an old-time standard for the use 
and benefit of present-day architects. Few building mate- 
rials have had so thorough atest of time as TARGET AND 
ARROW roofing tin. It remains to-day the same durable 
quality that we have supplied to American sheet metal 
workers for nearly acentury. It costsa little more than other 
roofing tin, so you are not likely to get Taylor quality if you 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO., Philadelphia 


write a specification that permits substitution. In your speci- 
fications for sheet metal work where roofing tin is required, 
simply call for Taylor's TARGET AND ARROW 
brand to be laid in accordance with the standard working 
specifications of the National Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors. With a responsible roofing contractor, such 
a specification will secure you tin roofing work of the 
standard that has made the old-time roofing tin a watch- 
word for durability and all-round satisfaction in service. 
Our catalog is in Sweet’ s — all issues. 


Headquarters for Good 
Roofing Tin since 1810 
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The aristocrat of fi 


Plate II— A suggestion in roof coloring embodying No. 50 Standard Gray and Brown Shingles. 


re-safe roofings 


Fire-Safe Roofs 
of Exceptional Beauty 
Nice nena in color, laid into a 


practical fire-safe roof, distinctive and 
desirable not only in its beauty but in its 
permanence. An unusual residence roofing 


of Johns-Manville Asbestos. 


Colorblende Shingles further demonstrate 
the character of all Johns-Manville Roofings: 
Transite Asbestos Shingles, lower in cost but 
highly practical— Asbestos Built-Up Roofing 
for flat roofs—Asbestos Ready Roofing for 
sloping roofs—Corrugated Asbestos Roofing 
for skeleton framing. Ask for booklets. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 


10 Factories — Branches in 60 Large Cities 
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A New Design in 
Russwin Hardware 


The dominant note of 
the architecture of this 
period is sumptuous- 
ness. Its elements are 
classical, but their treat- 
ment is significant of 
the age — luxurious and 
igtelay: 


RUSSELL & ERWIN MFG. CO. 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
New Britain, Conn. 
New York San Francisco Chicago London, Eng. 
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Everything in Locks 


and Builders’ hardware 


that you will require to 
equip any structure from 


a cottage to a skyscraper, 


* Hints to Home Builders ’” sent 
on request, 


P. & F. CORBIN 


The American Hardware 
Corporation, Successor 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
TSA: 


The Home of 


ANOVA 


as 
Crbin Quality ~ the largest factory tn the world devoted exclusively to the manufacture of builders hardware 
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IDEAL Arcola Hot Water 
Heating Boiler 


For cellarless small houses and flats 


This illustrates the simplicity of installation of an IDEAL Arcola Boiler and five AMERICAN Radiators in a cellarless 
bungalow. The piping is, of course, ordinarily run out of sight, within walls or partitions. 


The architect hasinthe IDEAL Arcola a most satis- 
factory solution of the individual heating demands 
of his factory and community housing plans. In 
general purpose likea stove, heating the roomin which 
it is placed, but unlike a stove, providing circulating 
hot water for radiators in adjoining rooms. Great 
fuel saving, together with the desirable and equitable 
warmth of Hot Water Heating, is secured. 


Write today for special literature illus- ae 
trating and describing the IDEAL Arcola Pe Ree ay 


AMERIGANRADIATOR (COMPANY — 


Sales branches and showrooms in all the large cities 
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ware Sons Co., David, Witte and Tulip Streets, Philadelphia, 
a. 

Lupton Service and Products, No. 9. Descriptive catalog with 
8% x 11 in. 


drawings and data for specifications. 100 pp. and 


Dunham Company, C. A., Marshalltown, Ia. 
Dunham Specialties. Loose leaf bulletin No. 11, with engravings, 
data, and specifications. 6x9%in. 52 pp. 
Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., %6 Liberty Street, New York. 
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Be VARS A ASS ; ; a a hecrbbnAcio€ <s Tin. 16 Z 
Y Thomas Clock Co., Seth, 19 West 44th Street, New York. 1 Stes y ache ick D es ete 1g. 6%in. 4 Z 
Z Descriptive catalog with complete data. 8x10%in. 80 pp. Vinnc His Oh 32X64 Ine Dee Y 
Y CONDUIT ° raat ; Prince Self-Releasing Fire Exit Devices. Catalog with drawings Y 
Y National Metal Molding Co., 1113 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh. and tables. 8x1lin. 36 pp. Z 
Y Handbook on National Metal Molding. Complete details and Von Duprin Self-Releasing Fire Exit Devices. Y 
Y installation instructions. 4% x 6in. 96 pp. iy Catalog 12-F. 8xllin. 45 pp. Y 
Z Bulletin No. 101. National Metal Moldings and Fittings. 8% x Wilkins, George Lester, 7079 North Clark Street, Chicago. ’ Y 
Y 10 in. 32 pp. Casement Adjuster Data Sheets. Details and full information % 
Y CONSTRUCTION, FIREPROOF regarding Wilkins and Security Casement Adjusters. 8% x11 % 
L Ot Piscerpoass ee The, Youngstown, Ohio. oF og le pp. Are ie Nee eae Y 
Ly ireproofing Handbook. 6x9in. 112 pp. ale owne g. Co., 9 East 40th Street, New York. Y 
Y Truscon Steel Co., Stee) Building, Dept. 57, Youngstown, Ohio. Builders’ Locks and Hardware. Catalog No. 22. 9x12 in. Z 
Y Truscon Steel Buildings. Catalog containing details and full 350 pp. ZY 
Y information. 8%x1llin. 24 pp. Door Closing Devices. Folder catalog. 6%x3%in. 8 pp. Z 
Z Kahn Building Products. Catalog containing tables, details, and : Z 
Y complete information. 6x 3%in. 100 pp. HEATING EQUIPMENT Y 
Y DOORS, WINDOWS, AND TRIM, METAL American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. Y 
Y Detroit Steel Products Co., 3617 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, “ABC” Heaters. Bulletin. 8%x1lin. 24 pp. Z 
Y Mich. Vento Cast-Iron Hot-Blast Heater. Bulletin. 8%x1llin. 44pp. Y 
Y The Fenestra Line. Catalog. 8%x1lin. 15 sections. Blue American Radiator Co., 816 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Z 
_prints. The Ideal Fitter. Handbook of heating and ventilating specifi- 7 
Daylighted Factories. How to daylight the modern industrial cation data. 6%x3%in. 336 pp. ‘ Y 
_building. Booklet. 5% x8 in. 16 pp. ; Ideal Smokeless Down Draft Boilers. Booklet. 8%xllin. 24pp. ZY 
Natural Ventilation for Foundries. Steel sash for the foundry Boynton Furnace Co., The, 106 West 37th Street, New York. Z 
_and forge shop. Booklet. 5%x8in. 16 pp. Square Pot Heaters. Catalog. 7x9%in. 60 pp. G 
Stock Sash Folder. Listing types and sizes of Fenestra ready for Crane Co., 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. _ Y 
immediate shipment. 8%x1llin. 4 pp. Steam Goods. Complete pocket catalog. 4%x6in. 775 pp. Z 
Z 
GY 
GZ 
Y 
Y 
Y 
Z 
ZY 
Z 
Z 
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cover. ; : : ; ’ Modern House Heating. Catalog No. 88. 4%x 7in. 32pp. 
Air, Light, and Efficiency. Booklet. Daylight illumination as Lord & Burnham Co., 42d Street Building, New York. 
practised in the modern factory building. 6x9in. 50 pp. Burnham Boilers. Catalog No. 56. 4x10in. 19 pp. 
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Concrete Piles driven in marshy 
soil must be formed by an 
absolutely dependable method. 
That is obvious. 


In the Raymond method, a 
spirally reinforced and water- 
Z| tight steel shell is first driven 
+ over acollapsible core. This core 
if is then withdrawn, the interior 
oe £ of the shell inspected and finally 
the shell (left in the ground) 
is filled with concrete. This is 
the method that has influenced 
numbers of big architects to 
specify that the concrete piles 
shall be Raymond. 


RNR CERNE 


Raymond Concrete Pile Co. 
New York: 140 Cedar Street 


Chicago: 111 West Monroe Street 
Raymond Concrete Pile Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


A Form for every Pile—A Pile for every purpose 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 28 


HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan, 544 West Broadway. New York. 
The G & G Telescopic Hoists (all models). Bulletin. 
16 pp. 
The G & G Standard 17 x 24 in. Hoisting Cans with Side Handles 
and Swing Bails. Booklets Aand B. 16 pp. 


INSULATION 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 132 24th Street, Pittsburgh. 


8% x 11in. 


Nonpareil Corkboard Insulation. Scientific treatise. 6 x 9 in. 
130 pp. : 
Nonpareil High Pressure Covering. Scientific treatise. 6x9 in. 

84 pp. 


Cabot, Inc., Samuel, 141 Milk Street, Boston. : 
Service Sheets. Details of Construction and Methods of Using 
Cabot’s Quilt. 16% x 21% in. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W., Madison Avenue, New York. 
J-M Insulating Materials. Booklet. 3%x6in. 24 pp. ; 
Magnesia Association of America, 702 Bulletin Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Let 85% Magnesia Defend Your Steam. A handbook of heat 
insulation. Magnesia specifications. 


JOISTS AND STUDS, PRESSED STEEL 
Berger Manufacturing Co., Dept. L. F., Canton, Ohio. 
Metal Lumber. Series of technical bulletins 12F especially pre- 
pared for architects. 8%x1lin. 32pp. 
Ribplex, Bulletin No.14. 8%x1llin. 4 pp. 
Truscon Steel Co., Dept. B-57, Youngstown, Ohio. d 
Kahn Pressed Steel Construction. Catalog. Complete details 
and specifications. 8%x1lin. 32 pp. 


LATH, METAL 
Berger Manufacturing Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Berger’s Expanded Metal Lath. Booklet. 3% x 6 in. 44 pp. 
Supplement. 24 pp. 
Bostwick Steel Lath Co., Niles, Ohio. 
Stucco on Truss Loop Metal Lath. Treatise. 6x9in. 16 pp. 


Typical specifications. Standard specifications forms for stucco 
on metal lath. 
Corrugated Bar Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Corr-Mesh. Catalog with details, tables, and specifications show- 
ing uses of this type of metal lath. 6x9in. 60 pp. 

General Fireproofing Co., The, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Herringbone Rigid Metal Lath. A complete catalog on Herring- 
bone Metal Lath. 6x9in. 32 pp. 

North Western Expanded Metal Co., 934 Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Kno-Burn Expanded Metal Lath. Treatise on metal lath, with 
details and specifications. 6x9in. 52 pp. 

““Chanelath’’ Handbook. Treatise on ribbed metal lath details 
and specifications of its application to reinforced concrete con- 
struction and for plastering. 6x9in. 64 pp. 

Truscon Steel Co., Dept. H-57, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Hy-Rib Handbook. Specifications. 5% x7% in. 

Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 

General Catalog. Description and full particulars of wire lath, 
wire fencing, ornamental iron work, elevator cabs, railings, 
partitions, and grille work. 6x9in. 224 pp. 

Wire Lath. Booklet L. Shows where Wright wire lath has been 
used. 3%x6™%in. 16 pp. 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works of General Electric Co., Cleveland. 


142 pp. 


Regent Semi-Indirect Lighting Bowls. Catalog No.108. 8x10% 
in. 48 pp. 

Holophane Prismatic Reflectors and Fittings. Catalog No. 800. 
4x7in. 50 pp. 


Ivanhoe Metal Reflectors and Fittings. Catalog No. 303. 4x7 in. 
50 pp. 

Rozelle Color-Decorated Bowls and Shades. Catalog No. 235. 
8x10t2in. 16 pp. 

Luminous Unit Co., St. Louis. 

Brascolite Illumination. Descriptive catalog. Catalog No. 6. 
8x10%in. 26 pp. 

Brascolite Data. Scientific data sheets. 
Blue prints. 


Portfolio. 9 x 11% in. 


Aglites. Folder catalog. All-glass lighting fixtures. 5%x8in. 
8 pp. 
National X-Ray Reflector Co., 243 West Jackson Boulevard, 


Chicago. 

Engineering Data Book. Technical handbook. 6x9in. 125 pp. 

Illumination from Concealed Sources — How to Plan and Specify 
Indirect Lighting. Scientific treatise. 12x15 in. 52 pp. 36 
detail drawings. 

St. Louis Brass Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 

““Concealite ’ Catalog A. Lighting fixtures for auditoriums, 
banks, show windows, etc., from concealed or semi-concealed 
sources. 7%x10%in. 20 pp. 


METAL WORK, ORNAMENTAL 
Polachek Bronze and Iron Co., John, 480-494 Hancock Street, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Distinctive Metal Work. Booklet. 8%x1lin. 6 pp. 
Smyser-Royer Company, 1225 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portfolio illustrating standards and other exterior lighting 
fixtures in bronze andiron. 4%x10%in. 175 plates. 
Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 
Special Designs of Grilles and Screens in Bronze, Brass, Iron, 
and Steel. Catalog No. 66A. 6%4%x10in. 40 pp. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES, ARCHITECTS’ 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Dept. 224-J, Jersey City, N. J. 
‘“ Eldorado ’** — The Master Drawing Pencil. Booklet. 


PAINTINGS 
The Ehrich Galleries, 707 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Catalog of Old Masters. Photos and descriptive text. 


PAINTS, VARNISHES, AND WOOD FINISHES 
Berry Bros., Detroit, Mich. 
Natural Woods and How to Finish Them. Complete varnish 
specifications. 8%xllin. 94 pp. 
Luxeberry Cement Coating. Colorcard. 3%x8%in. 3 pp. 


PAINTS, VARNISHES, AND WOOD FINISHES— Continued 
Boston Varnish Co., Everett Station, Boston. 


Kyanize Enamel. Specifications. Booklet..5x7in. 20 pp. 
Kyanize White Enamel. Directions. Circular. 34%x6in. 8 pp. 
Price List of Varnishes and Enamels. 3%x6in. 24 pp. 


Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Dept. 224-J, Jersey City, N. J. 
Philosophy of Protective Paint. 3%x6%in. 24pp. 

Lowe Bros. Co., The, 101 Park Ave., New York and Dayton. 
Architects’ Mellotone Handbook. 3x8in. 27 pp. Color plates. 
High Standard Paint and Varnish Specifications. Handbook. 

4%x7in. 70 pp. 
Paint and Painting. Directions and data. 5x Qin. 
Varnish and Varnishing. Treatise. 5x9in. 44 pp. 
Murphy Varnish Co., Newark, N. J. 
The House that Found Itself. Booklet. 6%x9%in. 28 pp. 
Harmony in Interior Decoration. Booklet. 53% x 8%in. 56 pp. 
O’Brien Varnish Company, The, 1103 Washington Avenue, South 
Bend, Ind. ; 
Specification Data. Information Goncerning O’Brien line of 
varnishes and interior finishes. 8% x 1lin. 
Smith & Co., Edward, P. O. Box 1780, New York. 
Architects’ Handbook. Specifications. 5x 7%in. 24 pp. 

Toch Brothers, Dept. 97, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York. . 

Specifications for Damp-proofing, Waterproofing, Enameling, 
and Technical Painting. 8%x1lin. 48 pp. 

Toch Brothers Preservative Paints and Compounds. Booklet. 
5%x8M%in. 36pp. ~ 

Wadsworth, Howland Co., Inc., 139 Federal Street, Boston. 

Bay State Finishes. Stains, and Varnishes. Catalog No. 10. 
Color cards. 


PILES 
Raymond Concrete Pile Co., 140 Cedar Street. New York. 
Raymond Concrete Piles. Catalog. 8%x114%in. 56 pp. 


PIPE ‘ 
Byers Company, A. M., 235 Water Street, Pittsburgh. 
Bulletin No. 26. Tables, Specifications, and General Informa- 


30 pp. 


tion. Bulletin. (4th edition. Enlarged and revised.) 8% x 11 
in. 24 pp. s 
Bulletin No. 27. The Experience of Practical Men. 8% x11 in. 
40 pp. s 
Bulletin No. 30. An Investigation of Pipe Corrosion. (Service 


records of iron, steel, and brass pipe used for hot and cold 
water supply lines in 125 Pittsburgh apartment buildings.) 8% 
xAGnee L6pps 

On the Trail of Byers Pipe. Booklet. 4x6%in. 46 pp. 

Central Foundry Company, 90 West Street, New York. 

A Nation-Wide Comparison of House Drainage Piping. Booklet, 
containing results of recent photographic contest. 6 x 9 in. 
12 pp. 

Soil Pipe and Fittings. Catalog. 4x7%in. 88pp. | 

The Lynn Drain Trap. A leaflet containing description. 

Combination Vent, Revent, and Drainage Fittings. Catalog. 
4% x6%in. 183 pp. 

National Tube Company, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pipe List No. 5,1913. Booklet. 4x6%in. 20pn. J 

“National” Bulletins, Nos. 1 to 27, inclusive. 8%x1lin. 

‘“National’’ Pipe Standards. Booklet. Appendix to 1913 edition. 
Tables and useful information pertaining to tubular goods. 
4x 6%4@in. 400 pp. ee 

“National” Bulletin No. 25. ‘‘ National’ Pipe in Large Buildings. 
Booklet. Twenty years’ progress in building construction, pipe 
specifications, engineering data from National Pipe Stand- 
ards and illustrations of many prominent * National’’-ized 
buildings. 8%xllin. 88pp. 222 illustrations. 


PLASTER 
Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Specifications for Hydrated Lime Plastering. Booklet. 6x9 in. 
20 pp. 
Hydrated Lime Plaster. Booklet. 6%x9%in. 12 pp. 
The Perfect Finishing Lime. Booklet. 4%x7%in. 34 pp. 
The Inside Walls. Booklet. 3%x6%in. 8 pp. 
PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 
Crane Co., 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Plumbing Catalog. 9x12in. 834pp. - 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Dept. 4, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
‘Standard’ Catalog. General catalog of ‘‘ Standard ”’ line. 
9x12in. 676 pp. 
“Standard ’’ Plumbing Fixtures for the Home. Catalog. 


Factory Sanitation. Catalog and scientific treatise. 9 x 12 in. 
36 pp. ; 
Trenton Potteries Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Bathrooms of Character. Booklet. 4x7%in. 48 pp. 
Sanitary Pottery. Monthly house organ. 6x9in. 16pp. Color 
plates. : 


POTTERY, GARDEN 
Atlantic Terra Cotta Company, 1170 Broadway, New York. 
Garden Pottery. Catalog. 9x12in. 12 pp. 


PUMPS 
Goulds Manufacturing Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
All Types of Centrifugal and Reciprocating Power Pumps. 
Bulletins. 22 sections. 7%x10in. Bound in 8% x 11 in. cover. 
Handy Data on Power Pumping. Bulletin112. 74x 10in. 24pp. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 
Corrugated Bar Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Corr-Plate Floors. Descriptive catalog with engineering data and 
specifications for flat slab type of construction. 6x9in. 64 pp. 


ROOFING - 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh. 
Copper — Its Effect Upon Steelfor Roofing Tin. Scientific trea- 
tise. Newedition. 8%x1llin. 24 pp. 
Pocket Reference Book. 2%x4%in. 168 pp. 
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84" Hy-Rib Lath in Ceiling, Diamond Laundry Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


With Hy-Rib and Metal Lath 


A monolithic reinforced concrete wall or roof for industrial buildings 
built of Hy-Rib and only 2” thick saves materials, labor, dead weight 
and floor space. Quickly installed, Hy-Rib concrete is economical in 
cost — ideal for all types of buildings. 


Economy and Speed 
| 


For industrial housing, Hy-Rib Metal Lath furnishes an ideal base for | 
the stucco, giving permanence and insuring against cracking at econom- 
ical cost. Also used asa base for plastering interiors, preventing cracked 
ceilings and assuring verminproofness. 


partitions, ceilings and furring for plastering. Provides a solid reinforced partition 
which is fireproof and yet occupies the minimum floor space. It assures a ceiling that 


I 
For interior work generally, Hy-Rib Metal Lath products are extensively used in 
: 
stops fires and prevents cracked plaster. 


The Hy-Rib Line includes various depths and gauges of Hy-Rib as well as Diamond 
Lath, Steel Studs, Corner Beads, etc. 


Write for Hy-Rib Handbook. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


(TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY) 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


Ke Warehouses in Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Moline, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore. 
2. 
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IT'S THE STRENGTH OF L 
THE RIBS THAT COUNTS _ 
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ROOFING — Continued 
Barrett Company, The (formerly The Barrett Mfg. Company), 


UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 
Chase & Co., L. C., 89 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Ys 17 Battery Place, New York City. Chase Mohair Velvets. Booklet. Description of fabrics with 
Gp Barrett’s Specification Roofs — 20-Year Guaranty Bond. Loose- color reproductions. 9% x 12% in. 10 pp. 2 ; 
: leaf specifications with details. 8% x 14in. Chase Leatherwove. Folder. Descriptive of material and its 


Foundation Waterproofing. Loose-leaf specifications. 8% x 14 in. 

Tylike Shingles with Red or Green Crushed Slate Surface. For 
residences, etc. Descriptive booklet. 6x 8in. 

Velvex Creosote Shingle Stains. Descriptive folder showing 
colors on wood. 3%x 6™% in. 


Indiana Limestone Booklet. General treatise. 6x9in. 40 pp. 


3% x 6% in. 


VENETIAN BLINDS 
Wilson Corporation, The J. G., 8 West 40th Street, New York. 
The Lighting and Ventilation of Modern Buildings. Treatise 


uses. 


Sandusky Cement Co., The, Dept. F, Engineers’ Building, Cleve- 


ZY Boyle & Co., Inc., John, 112-114 Duane Street, New York. with working drawings. 8%x1llin. 12 pp. 
Y Opinions of Practical Builders. Instructions for using Bayonne Leaflet No. 9. 
Y Roof and Deck Cloth. Book S. 3%x6in. 24pp. 
Gy Carey Co., The Philip, Lockland, Cincinnati. VENTILATION 
Architects’ Book of Carey Roofing Specifications. American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Johns-Manville Co., H. W., Madison Avenue, New York. American Sirocco Fans and Blowers. Bulletin. 8%x1lin. 52pp. 
5 J-M Corrugated Asbestos Roofing. Catalog. 6x9in. 32 pp. American Radiator Co., 816 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Y J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles. Catalog. 6x Qin. 32 pp. “ABC” Steel Plate Fans. Bulletin. 8%x1lin. 28 pp. 
Y Ludowici-Celadon Company, 104 South Michigan Avenue, Ventilation by Vento Heaters. Booklet. 8x10¢@in. 24 pp. 
% Chicago. ¢ ’ wae Clarage Fan Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
L Roofing Tile. A detailed reference for architects. 934 x 13% in. Catalog No.5. 6x9in. 26 pp. 

106 pp. : Globe Ventilator Co., Dept. P, Troy. N. Y. 

Ly Roofing Tile Catalog. 34x9in. 10 pp. “Globe”? Ventilators. Catalog with tables of sizes, weights, 
J The Roof Beautiful. Booklet. 6%4x9%in. 40 pp. Color plates. dimensions, gauges of materials, and prices. 6x9in. 32 pp. 
Y Why Tile Is Best. Booklet. 3%x6% in. 8 pp. ‘ Ohio Blower Co., The, 9225 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland. 
Y Taylor Co., N. & G., 300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Gospel of Fresh Air. Booklet.,.4x9in. 24 pp. 
Y A Guide to Good Roofs. Booklet. 3%x5% in. 24 pp. Royal Ventilator Co., 415 Locust Street, Philadelphia} Pa. 
Z Selling Arguments for Tin Roofing. Booklet. 6x9%in. 80pp. Ventilation. Descriptive catalog. 4%x9in. 52 pp. 
GY Service Deis Working Sale ya i showing Sa gtr of con- 
%, struction of heavy ribbed and standing seam tin roofing; also 
4 color suggestions for tin roofs and tables of covering capacity WALL BOARD Ses aes ; 
Y of tin. 16! x 21% in. Carey Co., The Philip, Lockland, Cincinnati. ‘ ’ 
Z Standard Specifications for Tin Roofing Work. 7% x 9 in. Garey NAN ease ’ for Walls and Ceilings. Specifications. 8x11 
Z SHELVING, STEEL 
Y Lupton’s Sons Co., David, Witte and Tulip Streets, Philadelphia. WATERPROOFING 
Y Lupton Steel Shelving. Descriptive catalog. 6x9in. 34 pp. Anti-Hydro Waterproofing Co., 9 Orchard Street, Newark, N. J. 
Y (Singer Building, N. Y. C.) 
% STONE Concrete Hardener Waterproofing. Booklet. 6%x8%in. 8pp. 
Uy Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, P. O. Box 505, General Fireproofing Co., The, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Y Bedford, Ind. Waterproofing Handbook. 6xQ9in. 88 pp. 


$12,000 House of Indiana Limestone. (Prize, mention, and other 
drawings submitted in competition with report of Jury.) 11x 
14in. 46 pp. 


land, Ohio. 
Medusa Waterproofing. Booklet. 7x9in. 36 pp. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., Dept. 4, 264 Pearl St., New York. 
Concrete and Lapidolith. Treatise on concrete construction and 


Y STORE FRONTS the use of Lapidolith with it. 5%x8%in. 20 pp. 
Gi Detroit Show Case Co., 467 Fort Street, West, Detroit, Mich. Wadsworth, Howland Co., Inc., 139 Federal Street, Boston. 
Y Metal Store Front Construction. Handbook. 8%x1lin. 32 pp. Bay State Brick and Cement Coating. Booklet No. 10. Color 
Y With full size blue print details. 16% x 22in. folded to 8% x11 in. plates. 
Z Kawneer Manufacturing Co., Niles. Mich. 
Architects’ Portfolio of Details. 17 full size construction plates, WATER SYSTEMS 
Oy loose leaf, 34x 44 in. Also 17 half size construction plates, Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 132 24th St., Pittsburgh. 
Y bound. 8% x11 in. a ae Drinking Water Systems. Treatise. 6x9in. 48 pp. 
; New Jersey Terra Cotta Co., Singer Building, New York. 
Y Store Fronts in Architectural Terra Cotta. Booklet with designs | WINDMILLS 
Z and details. 87%x1lin. 24 pp. Corcoran, Inc., A. J., 763 Jersey Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
Z STUCCO BOARD Windmills. Booklet. 
Z, BesRop ete Manufacturing Co., The, 910 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, | WINDOWS, CASEMENT 
Ly, hio ; . i it, Mi 
GY = 5 ; zs ‘ . Crittall Casement Window Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Y Nee iy Mastic Products. Booklet. 6x9% in. 24 pp. Universal a Catalo No. 15, showing solid steel case- 
Y 4 Serre t : ment windows. Details. 9% x12in. 64pp. 
Z ee eae cease, bee near eae methods of Hope & Sons, Henry, 103 Park Avenue, New York. 
Y Bervica Sheets 16s 12156 in 4 ‘ : DL: Hope’s Leadwork. Descriptive catalog showing examples of 
Y ; , English cast leadwork. 9x12in. 50 pp. 
Z TERRA COTTA, ARCHITECTURAL LET pe ta on ines, Jam Soo Mi; igen 
Li Atlantic Terra Cotta Co., 1170 Broadway, New York. eee Pn ipers ne SLANE x fey 
G Atlantic Terra Cotta. Monthly publication. 9x12in. 12pp. S0:DD. plates showing) 16th Century 7 1G Cr ee 
UY, Conkling-Armstrong Terra Cotta Co., Philadelphia. 
Y Ornament and Details of Construction. Catalog. 9%x13in. WIRE FENCES 
L, Midland Terra Cotta Co., 1515 Lumber Exchange Building, Wright Wire Company, Worcester, Mass. 
Gi Chicago. Excelsior Rust Proof Fencing. Illustrated and descriptive book- 
; Stock Terra Cotta. Loose-leaf portfolio. 10x 15in. 15 plates. let. 3%x6in. 16 pp. 
New Jersey Terra Cotta Co., Singer Building, New York. 
% The Victoria Building. Booklet. 8%x1lin. 10pp. WwooD 
Z Bios rtren ore Terra Cotta Co., The, 2525 Clybourn Avenue, Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 1304 Bank of Com- 
Y ie erloage tie oe are ees Showing illustrations of pyen te ihapapeer ses 8% in. 20pp 
uildings and details. 4£x1lin. 60pp. * é A : 3 a z = 
GY South Amboy Terra Cotta Co., 150 Nassau Street, New York. aga Information about-Red Gum. Catalog.” 574 = 9am 
Y Plates of Ornamental Detail and Construction. Portfolio. North Carolina Pine Association, 83 Bank of Commerce Building, 
Zoe TILE Norfolk, Va. 
GY cen Tite Mira hiesrceraitPn, ee Reference Book. Booklet. 8%x1lin. 16pp. Color 
Yi, Portfolio of plates showing finished work. 38 plates. 8%x11in. Fee o ' 
Z Tile Floors and Walls for Hospitals, Brochure, limited edition. sala ire Sa 8 2a Hite MC ae F.R.A 
Y ee henner limited edition. 8%x1lin. 32pp. ea ene Book. Handbook. 3%x6in FA ae 
GY Preparation for Tile. Specification reminder with sections of 5 ; ; ; ; te ¥ nak 
Z irulhakoonsitctions ax ain 16 pp: By panes ee Beautiful Woodwork. Illustrated treatise. 
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TILE, HOLLOW 
National Fire Proofing Co., 754 Federal Street, Pittsburgh. 
Builders’ Handbook. Details of construction. 8% x 11lin. 34 pp. 
Blue prints. 
Bulletin No. 172. Industrial Housing. 
Standard Hollow Tile Fireproof Construction. 
Details, tables, tests. 8% x 11 in. 
Natco on the Farm. (1918 edition.) 


TILE, STEEL 
General Fireproofing Co., The, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Bulletin No. 171. 
32 pp. Color plates. 


Catalog. 8%x1lin. 40 pp. 


Serviceability and Qualities of Birch. Booklet. 8%xllin. 7 pp. 
Rules for the Inspection of Hemlock Lumber. Booklet. 3%x 
6% in. 32 pp. 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 1234 Hibernia 
Bank Building, New Orleans. 
Cypress Pocket Library. Covers all uses for cypress. 
Ase aka, 
White Pine Bureau, 2630 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
Specification Book — Classified Recommended Uses for White 
Pine. Illustrating the various standard grades and indicating 
their proper uses. 8%x1llin. 196 pp. 
Three Story Houses of New England. Architectural monograph, 


41 units. 


Steel-Tile Handbook. Tables, formulas, specifications, etc., for Vol, Ill, Novi. 8% x11 in. 16'pp. 
tile floors and concrete work. 6x9in. 32 pp. Early Wooden Architecture of Andover, Mass. Monograph. Vol. 
Truscon Steel Co., Dept. R-57, Youngstown, Ohio. III, No.2. 8%x1lin. 16 pp. 
Floretyle Construction. Booklet containing table and full infor- Old Houses of Newburyport, Mass. Monograph. Vol. III, No. 3. 
mation for specifying. 8%x1lin. 16pp. 8%xllin. 16pp. 
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‘ie frequent use of architectural terra 
cotta for facades of small buildings, 
where an attractive appearance must be 
combined with economy of construction, 
has often been commented upon. 


The photograph shows a store front in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., designed by Architect 
Charles Bickel. 


This building has an advantage over its 
neighbors, by reason of its fresh and dis- 
tinctive appearance. 


It is another illustration of how “North- 
western’ Terra Cotta can be used to 
raise property values. 


THE NORTHWESTERN TERRA 


CHICAGO 
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is a short’ form of 
specification for archi- 
tectural Terra Cotta: 
of superior quality. 


Cotta Co. 
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and really doing it— not just temporizing 
with the problem. 


Fireproofing a warehouse is necessary— 
building for permanence and durability is 
equally essential—of paramount importance, 
however, is the complete insulation of the 
entire structure. 


To render a satisfactory service, the at- 
mosphere inside a warehouse must be dry 
and of aneventemperature. This is assured 
only by providing hollow exterior walls. 


Many methods of hollow wall construc- 
tion have been devised to overcome the 
conductivity of moisture in a solid masonry 
wall. None of these have proven so efficient 
both in economy and service as hollow tile 
construction—Natco Hollow Tile. Instead 
of the one continuous air space of these hol- 
low or double walls, Natco Hollow Tile 
provides for an exterior wall, two or more 
distinct dead air spaces—a wall that is 
impervious to moisture and highly resistive 
to temperature changes. Natco is weather- 
proof and everlasting. Natco is unburnable. 


Write us for detailed information on your 
particular problem. We have a corps 
of skilled engineers’ ready to assist you 
tion with brick facing 4"' thick for all 
exterior wall construction. Approxi- 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY A mately 525 tons of Natco Hollow Tile 
756 Federal Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 8" thick used for all interior partitions. 


A large terminal warehouse built at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for the P. & L. E.R. 
R. (New York Central Lines) Ap- 
proximately 1500 tons of Natco 
Hollow Tile 8"' thick used in connec- 


Natco Service —At Your Service 
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Why “American” Enameled 
Brick Appeals to Architect 


and Owner 


First, its beauty, even- 
ness of glaze and free- 
dom from flecks. 


Then its absolute im- 
perviousness to gases, 
fumes and moisture; 
its great variety of col- 
ors and shades; its 
soft richness and adaptability to harmonious color schemes; 
its ability to meet special requirements because of the 
special shapes in which it is made to architectural speci- 
fications, and its equal fitness for both interior and exterior 
uses. 

FINALLY, again because of its beauty, evenness of glaze 
and freedom from flecks after years of use. 


** American’? Enameled Brick does not know what de- 
terioration is. It is as unfailing as is the faithful wall of 
which it is a part. 


Miniature samples by post to applying architects 


cAmerican Enameled Brick & 


Tile Company 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
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The South Amboy Terra Cotta Co. 


150 Nassau Street, New York 
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FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY 
‘Newark, N. J. 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, Owners 


MARSHALL N. SHOEMAKER, Architect 


e 


HE entire facade of this building is of 

“SOUTH AMBOY’”’ Terra Cotta. 

The wall surfaces are Cream Matt Glaze. 

The ornamental spandrels over first story 

are Dark Green Matt Glazed, the inscription 
being a golden Bronze Color. 


e 


South Amboy, N. J. 


Keystone Reds 


offer countless possibilities for the 
creation of beautiful country houses. 


No other material so successfully 
lends itself to harmonious combination 
with natural surroundings as brick. It 
is, furthermore, not limited to one archi- 
tectural style, but is equally appropriate 
for all. KEYSTONE REDS are made 
in many wonderful shades and will not 
discolor under severe weather conditions. 
Their superior qualities commend them 
to the discriminating architect. 


Samples will be sent upon request 


KEYSTONE CLAY PRODUCTS CoO. 
GREENSBURG, PA. 
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Produce Exchange 
New York City 


Geo. B. Post 
Architect 


A very large Terra Cotta 
contract at time of award 


Erected 1882 


e 


35 YEARS 


of the use of 


oiiexwNwelC TRRRA CO? TA 


These two buildings designed 
by the same firm of architects 
and erected at dates thirty-five 
years apart, illustrating the 
work of a generation of suc- 
cessful architecture and manu- 
facture. 


Produce Exchange in Red 
Terra Cotta, Euclid Build- 
ing —three fronts — in Granite 
‘Terra. Cotta. 
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Atlantic Terra Cotta Company 


1170 Broadway, New York Euclid Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Geo. B. Post & Sons, Architects 
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Illustrations show terra cotta panels on St. Bernard’s Church, 
Worcester, Mass. John Wm. Donahue, Architect 


HOSE points of accent which are so nec- 

essary in architectural compositions can be 
secured by the use of terra cotta. This material 
is capable of expressing any idea you may want 
executed: it is plastic, readily taking any form; 
it can be given any texture, any color and any one 
of a variety of surface glazes. Surely a wide range 
of desirable qualities —and withal moderate in cost. 


CONKLING - ARMSTRONG 
TERRA COTTA COMPANY 


Main Office and Works 
Wissahickon Avenue and Juniata Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Branch Offices: Baltimore, 804 Law Building; Pittsburgh, 345 


Fourth Avenue; Washington, 234 Woodward Building; Boston, 
E. Stanley Wires Co., 120 Boylston Street 
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The Winkle 


Terra Cotta Company 
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St. Louis, Missouri 
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Manufacturers of 


Arrhitertural 
Orrra Cotta 


In All Colors and Finishes 
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Trimmed with 


MIDLAND 


white enameled 


TERRA ©OTA 


H. L. Newhouse, Architect 
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147 FOURTH AVENUE r 


New York City 
Perforated Radial Brick 
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Chicago - - - - Webster Building | y 
Philadelphia, Pa. - - - Drexel Building | pews Z 
Boston, Mass. - - -  ~- 141 Milk Street y 
Cleveland, Ohio = - 208 American Trust Bldg. j 
Indianapolis, Ind. - 821 Hume-Mansur Bldg. y 

New Comerstown, Ohio y 
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Jacob A. Zimmermann & Son, Inc, 


Builders 


Maynicke & Franke 
Architects 


All trim above fourth story, 
including Belt Course, is 
€xecuted in our ‘soft gray 
color No. 14, and blended 
artistically in yellow, green 
and blue polychrome. 


ne bid ae BHP Ser 


Sixteen-Story Mercantile Building Erected for the Estate of Bradish Johnson, North Side 21st Street, between Broadway 
and Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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THE- NEW -JERSEY- TERRA: COTTA: COMPANY 


OFFICE, SINGER BVILDING, NEW YORK CITY ESTABLISHED 1888 WORKS, PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY 
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Fine Pressed 
Front Brick 


Of Various Shades, Plain and Mouldea 
Special Colors Made to Order 


/ Also Superior Enameled Brick 


| “DORIGS 
- “GOTHIC” 


STIPPLED FACE BRICK 
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] Several Colors y hints 

J ] This new and beautiful texture is 
_ Repressed and Harvard Red Brick, Hard _ _ fully considered in our brochure, 
J Building Brick, Fire Brick and Hollow Brick THE ART OF STIPPLING = 
] OFFICE: 261 BROADWAY, NEW. YORK copy of which awaits your request. 


CORNER WARREN STREET 
WORKS: SAYREVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


WESTERN BRICK COMPANY 
DANVILLE. { ¢f2..) 7-2. = eee INGE 


y OUR NEW CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION 
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HE larger building activities have ceased 
as a result of the war. All industry 
yields to the necessities of war. And 

the result has been a near approach to stagna- 

tion so far as new buildings are concerned. 


But there is one line of work that is not only 
permissible, but advisable. It is represented 


by the word “ Remodeling.” 
Things must be kept up. 


No rule thus far laid down contemplates in- 
action to the point of disintegration and decay. 


In the rejuvenation of structures large or small, 
where such work does not interfere with the 
policy of conservation, Floor and Wall Tiles 
play an important part. 


Their qualities are such that the proper use of 
them will go far toward making the old build- 
ing “as good asnew.” Their permanency adds 
to the life of the house in a way that far out- 
measures’ its usefulness without Tiles. js ava 


Many Architects throughout the country are 
responding to these opportunities and are thus 
creating for themselves some exceedingly prof- 
itable war-time business. 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers 


Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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Takes the Trouble Out 
of Concrete Floor Work 


“ANTI-HYDRO” produces an absolutely 
waterproof concrete floor that is so hard it 


cannot possibly dust or chip. 


Mixed with the gauging water, “ANTI. 
HYDRO” eliminates the usual difficulties and 
disappointing results in concrete floor work. 


For 14 years architects have been repeatedly 
specifying “ANTI-HYDRO” for hardening 
and waterproofing concrete. 


The utility of a windmill on any such estate as that of Major 
Clarence Fahnestock is beyond dispute. No architect can afford 
to overlook it who aims to have his work function properly. 

Perhaps we need to emphasize the utilitarian advantages of Corcoran Specifications and complete data will be sent upon 
Windmills. But it is necessary only to remind architects in passing of the 


request. 
element of beauty supplied by a well-designed windmill. q 


ANTI-HYDRO WATERPROOFING CO. 
Singer Bldg.,N.Y. Laboratory, Newark, N. J. 


And Principal Cities 


We have been working with architects for 50 years, producing windmills 
that are the consummate combination of utility and beauty. 


A. J. CORCORAN, INCORPORATED 
763 JERSEY AVENUE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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on Ehrich Galleries 


Dealers in 


Paintings by “ Old Masters” 


707 FIFTH AVENUE at 55th Street, NEW YORK 
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A Boy and a Pencil 


7 He surely will make his mark. He has one of “Dad's” 
Z pencils and it’s a “ Van Dyke.” Architects, engineers and | 
Z  draftsmen who wish a dependable drawing pencil, free of 
grit, smooth and accurately graded, should ask for the 


J Van Dyke Drawing Pencil 
g In 16 degrees —6B softest to 8H hardest 


Gold Medal Panama-Pacific Exposition 
U Made by the Oldest Pencil Factory in America 


EBERHARD FABER, New York 
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“ Miss Lettice Finlay” by George Henry Harlow 


MS 


E offer a service of especial value to Archi- 

tects and Decorators in quest of a particu- 

lar painting to give the dominant note of color, 

character or distinction necessary to complete an 
interior. 
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Joeepd Dison Crocibie Company, 
Pevoll Departeent, 
Jereey City, B. J. 
Oar tieweo 
It gives we great pleas jo write vow 


*PLOOCRADO* drawing pencils, which ve have been 


ELDORADO 


the master drawing pencil” 


iNet He sCHIEREN RESIDENCE 
ARE TUTTLE & BAILEY GRILLES 


T was our privilege to furnish the grilles with which 
radiator obtrusiveness was obscured in the residence 
of Mr. George A. Schieren, at Great Neck, Long Island, 
Aymar Embury II, Architect. 
The opportunity to co-operate with you in the meeting 
of your grille requirements we would indeed appreciate. 


HE Ralston Steel Car 


Company,one of the largest 
concerns of its kindin the United 


» ln pein ha States, has tried out many pen- 

TUTTLE & BAILEY MFs Co. cils. It ought to know a good 
52 V one. Read what its chief engi- 
ANDERBILT AVENUE V4 b h Fld a 

New YorK neer says about the orado: 


“It gives me great pleasure to 
write you inappreciation of the qual- 
ity of your Dixon’s “Eldorado” draw- 
ing pencils, which we have been 
using for some time, and believe you 
have produced the equal, if not su- 
perior to any on the market. 


Your Dixon’s Best White No. 352 
fills a long-felt want in this line. 


lalso appreciate the fact that they 
are American-made.’’ 


THOMAS 
Secondary Clocks 


ROR SCHOOLS, FACTORIES, 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS, RESIDENCES 


This is only one of many un- 
solicited compliments that are con- 
stantly coming Eldorado-way. And 
no wonder—‘“‘the master drawing 
pencil” is long-wearing—it holds 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


HERE uniform time through- 

out a building is desired, a 
Secondary System is the modern 
and efficient method to employ. 
All clocks are synchronous with the 
master clock and confusion and loss 
of time arising from difference in 
time on self contained clocks is 
avoided. Catalog, specifications and 
suggestions on request. 


Established 1813 
Factories: Thomaston, Conn. 
CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


its point without frequent sharpen- 
ing—it bears unusual pressure with- 
out breaking. 17 degrees, each true 
to grade. There’s an Eldorado for 
every pencil purpose. 


Isn’t “the master drawing pen- 
cil” worth your trying? Write us 
on your letter head for full-length 
sample of your favorite degrees. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Dept. 224-J, Jersey City, N. J. 
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DIXON'S BEST WHITE N2 352 
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Writers white on Husprints, 
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Suggestions for Specifications 


All pitched roofs shall be covered with (/ysert name of Patiern 
of tile wanted) Tiles, made by Ludowici-Celadon Company, with 
stock fittings suitable for each pattern; all hip and valley tile to be 
cut to proper angle (valley tile for roll patterns to be filled) before 
burning. The tiles as specified above must be of shale, hard burned, 
of — color. | 


PREPARATION OF ROOF — Before roofer is sent for, the owner or 
general contractor shall construct roofs in strict accordance with plans, sheath 
roofs tight, have all chimneys and walls above roof line completed, have all.vent 
pipes through roofs, furnish all strips of required width used under hip rolls and 
ridging, furnish all 1 x % inch cant strips used under tile at eaves (if required) 
and have all scaffolding ready for use of roofers. Metal contractor shall have all 
gutters in place on roof (gutters, whether box, hanging or secret, to extend over 
the roof sheathing and cant strip (if cant strip required) and extend under felt and 
tile at least eight (8”) inches) and shall also have in place all valley metal, the 
width of which must be 24 inches (20 inches on short valleys where conditions 
are favorable), with both edges turned up %4 inch the entire length of valley. 
Valley metal must be laid over one layer of felt running lengthwise the entire dis- 
tance of valley. Metal contractor must have in readiness all flashing metal used 
alongside and in front of dormers, gables, skylights, towers, perpendicular walls, 
also around vent pipes and chimneys, and place same after arrival of tile roofer 
and in accordance with requirements of the tiles. 


LAYING OF FELT W— After roofs have been thus prepared to receive felt 
and tile, tile roofer shall cover sheathing of the roofs with one thickness of asphalt 
roofing felt, weighing not less than 30 pounds to the square, laying same with a 
2% inch lap and securing in place with capped nails. Felt shall be laid parallel 
with eaves and lapped over all valley metal about 4 inches, and laid under all 
flashing metal and turned up against all vertical walls 6 inches. 


LAYING OF TILE — The roof having been thus prepared, tile roofer is to 
fasten tile with copper nails. Roofer shall see that tiles are well locked together 
and lie smoothly, and no attempt shall be made to stretch the courses. Tile must 


be laid so that the vertical lines are parallel with each other and at right angles to 
eaves. 


The tiles that verge along hips shall be fitted close against the hip board, and 
a water-tight joint made by cementing cup hip tile to hip board with good elastic 
cement. Each piece of hip roll shall then be nailed to hip board, and hip rolls 
cemented where they lap each other. The interior spaces of hip and ridge rolls 
must not be filled with pointing material. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


TERRA COTTA ROOFING TILES 
104 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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N this issue we present in the plate forms and ac- 

companying articles the work of a group of Phila- 
delphia architects in the suburb of St. Martins, a 
part of Chestnut Hill, close to Philadelphia. These 
houses are notable for their excellent architectural 
qualities and sound construction, but perhaps more 
than special interest attaches to them because they 
were erected as a real estate investment for rent or 
sale and not as the particular homes of individual 
clients. They surely constitute a strong object les- 
son in real estate development, proving as they do 
that sufficiently large numbers of people appreciate 
good design and permanent construction as to wel- 
come an opportunity to purchase or rent houses of 
good character, even though in doing so they pay 
slightly more than the average speculative builder 
demands for immeasurably inferior accommodations. 
The difference in the financial end between good and 
bad housing is so infinitesimal in comparison with 
their relative advantages that it would seem only 
necessary to establish this fact, as has been done in 
Philadelphia, to change entirely the character of the 
houses that are generally provided for the man who 
wishes to rent or purchase his home. 


RCHITECTS have for many years eschewed the 

designing of small houses because they entailed 
an equal amount of work on their part with larger 
buildings and produced such a small income as to 
make any extensive attention to them an economic 
loss. This is surely regrettable for as a result the 
man of moderate means has in large measure been 
denied the advantages of architectural service, and 
has consequently been obliged to accept the stand- 
ards of the cheap speculative builder. The group- 
ing of a number of houses in one locality, erected for 
one owner as in the case of St. Martins, or for a group 
of different owners as might be arranged, provides 
an opportunity for an architect to design moderate 
cost houses in groups at one time, so that the expense 
per house would be reduced to a point insuring a 
profitable return for his effort. 


E have omitted from this issue the regular 

monthly article treating of the industrial hous- 
ing problem because of the completeness with which 
the entire subject was considered in our previous 
issue, and because of the St. Martins work which 
illustrates the principles of good community plan- 
ning which should hold for all residential develop- 
ments whether of an industrial or suburban nature. 
The June issue will, however, resume the subject of 
industrial housing, and we will illustrate one of the 
first developments to be carried out under the recent 


Government appropriation of $50,000,000 to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Shipping Board. 
There has been much delay in determining the de- 
partments in Washington that will have direction of 
the work, but a number of architects have already 
been engaged to prepare plans, and they have been 
keen to contribute nothing further to the delay so 
that as soon as the Government procedure has been 
officially determined, progress on construction work 
should be rapid. 


N item appearing in a recent issue of the Amer- 
ican School Board Journal is of special interest 
in connection with the letters printed in this issue in 
reply to the question that appeared in our March 
issue, ‘‘ In what manner and by what means can the 
practice of architecture be developed in order to win 
a larger recognition?’’ It points out an actual case 
of such a misconception of the functions of an archi- 
tect and the necessity for his services as is hard to 
believe exists in any enlightened community. The 
article states that the Atlanta (Georgia) Board of 
Education proposes to dispense with the services of 
architects in the planning of new schoolhouses. It 
has ordered that the drawings for future buildings 
be made by the teacher and the students of the class 
in architectural drawing in one of the high schools. 
The board hopes to save the fees of the architect and 
at the same time provide valuable practice in produc- 
tive work for the boys who constitute the classes. 
The /ournal quite rightly condemns the idea, but 
it seems to us that comment on such stupidity is 
futile. It aptly illustrates, however, what colossal 
ignorance can exist concerning architecture and how 
essential general education in the matter is. 


COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAFTING 


HE very great demand for mechanical draftsmen 
in the War Department and manufacturing plants 
furnishing war supplies has suggested the possibility 
of training architectural draftsmen so that they may 
be available for this service. The first of this work 


will be undertaken in Massachusetts by the Depart- 
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ment of University Extension in consultation with 
the Ordnance Department of the United States Army, 
and if the work meets with success, it will undoubt- 
edly be put in operation in other sections of the coun- 
try. The course will be available to fifty men and 
will be an intensive one, extending over a period of 
four weeks. The requirements are in general a high 
school education and three years’ practical experience 
in a drafting room. No tuition will be charged, but 
a registration fee of $3.00 will be required to cover 
the cost of text material. 
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Industrial Housing and Efficiency 


ITH so much to be done —and with time such a vital factor — 

it is quite likely that speed will dictate the kind of construction 

in industrial housing in the immediate future. Other factors will 
be sacrificed to this prime necessity. 


The first need is for physical comfort and protection from the elements ; 
but wherever possible the aesthetic — yes, the spiritual side-—should not . 
be lost sight of. The finer aspirations should not be stultified by depress- 
ing surroundings. And it cannot be denied that many of the older 
housing projects have a distinctly depressing atmosphere. 


Housing developments have in the past been directed largely by engineers 
and factory superintendents who did not understand the direct bearing 
af living conditions on industrial efficiency. Now that this work has 
been largely placed in the hands of architects it is only to be expected 
that the subject will be treated with a wider understanding and intelligence. 


The architect knows that the aim of democracy is the fullest development 
of the individual — mentally, morally and spiritually. He knows the tre- 
mendous influence of environment on that development. 


Obvious sameness in design, monotony of materials, cramped surround- 
ings allow no possibilities for the expression of individuality, nor for 
its development. They breed discontent, arrest initiative, and lessen 
efficiency. American labor can attain maximum production only under 
conditions that stimulate independence, self-respect and ambition. 


aaa" 


It can only be a matter of time until this fact becomes more generally 
recognized — until manufacturers will be willing to use more permanent 
and aesthetic materials in their housing projects. 


The managers of our branch offices are at all times ready to co-operate 
with architects —to acquaint them with our facilities for serving them in 
industrial housing projects — and to give them the benefit of their expert 
counsel in connection with the materials we manufacture. 


Hydraulic-Press Brick Company 
SAINT LOUIS 


ZY Chicago Cleveland Davenport Du Bois, Pa.. Indianapolis Kansas City Minneapolis New York City 
Omaha Philadelphia Roseville, O. Toledo Washington, D. C. 
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In What Manner and By What Means 
Can the Practice of Architecture be Developed in Order 


to Wina Larger Recognition ? 


E have enjoyed an enthusiastic response from 

XV the members of the profession in reply to the 
above question, and the letters reproduced 
herewith, emanating from men in widely separated 
sections of the country, show a unanimity of high 
ideals with respect to the duties architects are capa- 
ble and desirous of fulfilling that presages service to 
the public of such enduring quality that recognition 
because of intrinsic merit cannot be withheld. In 
spite of these hazardous times which menace the 
progress and appreciation of art, evidence is not lack- 


Editors, The Architectural Forum: Recognition, that 
automatic register of public approval, is seldom with- 
held except for cause, and if a majority of archi- 
tects is convinced that our efforts and ideals are not 
appreciated, it behooves us, rather than become dis- 
couraged, to take stock and discover, if possible, the 
reasons for our tribulations. It may be possible that, as 
a class, we have failed in rendering a public service ex- 
pected of us; it may be possible that architecturally sat- 
isfying buildings are too infrequently erected to arouse 
public interest in the art; it may be that there is room 
for improvement in conducting the business of building. 

Service is the watchword of the world to-day and, as 
a professional group, architects have, 1 am-afraid, ren- 
dered precious little unselfish public service. Not until 
the American Institute of Architects, through its public 
service arm, the /ourna/, had presented the attitude of 
the profession toward city-planning, and again recently 
pressed the matter of governmental housing of wage- 
earners (thus compelling a sure and quick recognition), 
have architects conspicuously appeared as being seri- 
ously interested in large national affairs. In but few 
cases, as far as I know, have local chapters of the Insti- 
tute or other organizations of architects taken a large 
part in the solution of public problems such as local 
city-planning, for instance, or architectural harmony in 
neighborhoods, and barring a few architectural exhibits 
little or nothing has been done by the profession toward 
popularizing a love for the beautiful. Surely there is a 
large field which only architects as a body can ade- 
quately cover, and efficient, unselfish effort and a rea- 
sonable success will as surely win recognition. 


ing that in Government circles and out a new balance 
is being struck, and that out of it will come a full 
and complete estimate of worth based on actual 
value, in which case architects may confidently ex- 
pect to be called upon to render important service 
for which they alone are equipped. They must con- 
tinue and increase their contact with humanity and 
be fully cognizant of the changes which are rapidly 
taking place in our economic structure, so that at all 
times they may readily assume the leadership for 
which their profession fits them.— THE EDITORS. 
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Is recognition withheld because we are, shall we say, 
casting proverbial pearls? Among our so-called tie 
telligensia’’ there is but little lack of appreciation for 
the really splendid work produced by the modern mas- 
ters. A discriminating discernment even of the quali- 
ties which bring this building or that into the realm of 
art is no longer the rare possession of the cultivated 
American that it was years ago, and there is no more 
reason for our disconsolate frame of mind than that 
there should be discouragement among musicians be- 
cause thousands prefer a Jazz band to Jascha Heifetz. 
We must not forget that architectural gems are not 
being daily produced by every office in the land; that 
familiarity with inspiring architecture is difficult, and 
it is hardly fair of us to expect a public, whose taste 
we have never striven to cultivate, to be deeply inter- 
ested in so subtle a manifestation of art asis ours. No, 
if we have failed of recognition, it is not because our 
art standard is thought to be low, — or, for that matter, 
too high,— but because we have been quite generally 
charged with business short-comings sufficiently grave 
to cast doubt on the value of the entire profession. 
That the charge is unjust, is of little moment. We our- 
selves have apparently failed to recognize that we are 
being held to account for conditions over which we have 
little or no control; we have certainly not tried to 
defend ourselves, and the charge stands. 

The dominant note in present-day manufacturing is 
organization. Through it alone are team work and 
elimination of waste made possible ; through its expan- 
sion and refinement have producers been able to give 
larger, better, and cheaper service. In the manufacture 
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of buildings, however, disorganization is too often the 
dominant note from start to finish, and the consequent 
annoyances and failures are all laid at the feet of the 
architect. In the producing of a building we start with 
the architect’s organization, however perfect or imper- 
fect that may be, as the first unit. The initial step hav- 
ing been taken, we proceed (in each separate operation !) 
with the building up of another unit, a temporary hit 
or miss organization, formed of unrelated smaller units, 
chosen largely because of cheapness and in themselves 
but parts of other more or less complete (contractor’s) 
units. Team work, under such circumstances, is only in 
a measure possible, elimination of waste becomes a mat- 
ter of chance, and the architect, the nominal head of 
the new machine, exercises practically only such control 
as the issuing or withholding of certificates of payment 
grant him. Were his duties to end with the preparation 
of specifications and plans, present office organizations 
would be all sufficient; but the building public is not 
buying plans but buildings, and in the vast majority of 
cases looks to the architect as commander-in-chief and 
blindly trusts that his organization can carry on the 
work expeditiously and efficiently up to the point of 
occupation. 

We are all too familiar with the usual results to dwell 
on them. To a manufacturer the system is absurd to 
the last degree, and it is not without good cause that 
well organized building concerns have erected a large 
number of factories and are now branching out in other 
directions. Most owners, I am sure, are interested only 
in the final result and want it with the least cost to 
themselves in money, time, and annoyance, and when 
they get all that under the present methods of proce- 
dure it is largely luck and not the architects who have 
accomplished the almost impossible. 

It may be possible that the best artistic results are 
procured under the scheme of contracting which obtains 
to-day, but that has yet to be proven. Certainly the 
proportion in the number of well designed buildings to 
the mediocre mess which passes as architecture is not 
such as to warrant a fear of change. And certain it is 
that when the architect becomes again the master- 
builder as he was in Gothic times, when he is more than 
the designer and superintendent, when his organiza- 
tion includes not only engineers, artists, draftsmen, and 
accountants, but also a tried-out team of craftsmen of 
various kinds, will there be an approach toward what 
a large number of American business men seem to be 
looking for. Whether the desired results are most 
surely gained through large building organizations of 
which architects, the master-builders, are to be the 
presidents, or whether the present system will continue 
in use, altered so as to secure sufficient codrdination of 
the many necessary elements to make greater efficiency 
possible, need not concern us at this moment. Both 
methods will no doubt] be put to a thorough test, and 
experience will determine which is the better. 

If we have really failed of recognition, it must be 
largely because we have persisted in attempting in this 
day and generation to give service through inadequate 
organizations over which we have had only partial con- 
trol. We have failed, at least in a large measure, to 
give satisfaction, and others not restrained by profes- 
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sional considerations have in many instances taken our 
place. The answer is obvious. Those of us who like to 
think of the practice of architecture as a pursuit of art, 
pure and simple, rather than as a business, will not be 
pleased with it, but we may be sure that unless the art 
of architecture is to be produced on modern business 
lines, buildings without art are likely to be the rule more 
than they are even to-day. 

The war has taught us much about the value of organ- 
ization, and the war will upset many a standard to which 
we adhere to-day. It is not at all impossible that our 
standards of architectural practice will go to the discard 
pile with hundreds of others, and that in their place, as 
the years pass by, there will be developed a scheme by 
which the profession of architecture will be able to 
render service equal to the best of all the ages. When 
that has been accomplished, the larger recognition will 
have been won. 

Wo. H. SCHUCHARDT. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Editors, The Architectural Forum: What architect has 
not considered this question in the past two years, dur- 
ing which period he has been classed as a non-essential 
and a luxury? We ought to take stock at a time when 
we are unable to take commissions. About 60 per cent 
of all the building executed is made up of very small 
units. These are usually of poor architecture, and the 
credit is generously given to our profession. The small 
commissions need our protection most, and we are not 
organized to execute them profitably. We should find 
a solution. For larger commissions, and especially com- 
mercial work, the Institute can be helpful in reorganizing 
our practice to meet the ever changing conditions. 

That which begets work for an architect is what he has 
achieved as an artist, which is the result of training. 
That which proves him an architect is his business abil- 
ity, acquired by experience and experiments on owners. 
Most owners would consider almost any design agreeable 
if it were profitable and the execution conducted on bust- 
ness lines. . 

Specifications and drawings, as a basis for contract, 
cannot be given too much thought and study. Contrac- 
tors complain too often, and justly, of over elaboration of 
details after contracts have been based on less elaborate 
scale drawings. This has been responsible for the custom 
among contractors of rating architects on a percentage 
basis. This percentage is added to the normal cost and 
profit to cover this elaboration and is dependent upon 
the architect’s usual practice. These evils can only be 
overcome by more businesslike methods on the part of 
architects and a better working basis between the archi- 
tect and contractor. 

All building can be summed up in three principal items: 
size, material, and cost. The owner, in his lack of tech- | 
nical knowledge, usually fixes the size and cost. The 
architect, by skill, can somewhat regulate size and mate- 
rial. Cost is fixed by the contractor and sometimes at 
the expense of material. Size and material are the archi- 
tect’s function and control cost. The owner, if cost is 
not satisfactory, and after usually consulting the con- 
tractor, places the responsibility of cost on the architect. 
The net result is that too often the architect and archi- 
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tecture are judged by cost. Under present conditions of 
practice the architect cannot and does not assume any 
responsibility for the cost. 

The cost of a building from the standpoint of the con- 
tractor can be divided into two groups: first, material and 
manufactured articles (forming sub-contracts common to 
all generalcontractors) ; and second, labor. Under labor 
the contractor works out his profit and shows his judg- 
ment and ability in the installation or erection of those 
things grouped under the first heading. If a simple, 
satisfactory method could be devised whereby the archi- 
tect could present the first and second items to the con- 
tractor, it would remove the game of chance in contract- 
ing, and the architect would be in a position to analyze 
cost. The size, material, and cost of a building could then 
be controlled with more knowing results by the architect. 

A group of architects and contractors of recognized 
ability and with experience in different sections of the 
country could, I believe, place building contracts on a 
less hazardous basis and relieve the architect of much 
guess work. It might result in fixed quantities or a 
guaranteed price and profit, but surely not the extrava- 
gant cost-plus system. Would not the client, or should 
not the client, take our ability on the purely technical 
and architectural side for granted? It is really our 
vaison d’étre. Do we not, as a class, overemphasize it 
and imply a lack of good taste in our clients? To-day, 
unfortunately, all things are judged on a business basis. 
Let us then convince our client of our business ability, 
which is the thing he knows. This will bring faith, the 
great opportunity for better design in architecture, with 
little or no hindrance. Larger recognition will come 
naturally, for in building, good architecture is good busi- 
ness and will stand the test of time. 


FREDERICK W. GARBER. 
Cincinnati. 


Editors, The Architectural Forum: F or the common 
good how can every real architect be kept busy at the 
work which he is fitted to do, and in proportion to his 
real worth to the cause of an increasingly better and 
more beautiful architecture? 

To the extent that men spend their days at uncon- 
genial, trivial, or inadequate tasks, to the extent that 
men anxious to work are idle, we all lose. 

Our problem is only one phase of the larger economic 
problem of under-employment, of bringing together the 
man and the job under modern complex conditions of 
production and distribution, of inequality of opportunity, 
of an imperfect democracy. 

Under the stress of our war to preserve so much of 


true democracy as we have already attained, this des- 


perately earnest struggle of force against force to pre- 
serve the freedom of democracies to develop toward a 
higher goal is bringing us all closer together. 

It is substituting unselfish co-operation for selfish 
competition. With our sons in the trenches or prepar- 
ing to goin, the spirit of individual effort and personal 
sacrifice for the common good becomes strong within 
us. We are inspired by the thought of a better world 
after the war, in which every individual may enjoy not 
only the ordinary necessities and comforts of existence, 
but may have his share of beauty. 
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In the truer democracy of the future, it will be the 
serious concern of our profession that beauty, as well as 
comfort, enter into the construction of the smallest cot- 
tage; that the coal miner and mechanic be no longer 
housed in monotonous rows of flimsy, ugly houses; that 
the humble farmstead be no longer a blot on the land- 
scape. 

We shall worry less as to the profitable business of 
building skyscrapers, and be more concerned with the 
types of building which are needed in every small town— 
the types which come close to the people everywhere. 

Trained by the team-work of war, every community 
should be ready to co-operate enthusiastically in schemes 
of town planning and public improvements conceived in 
a liberal and far sighted spirit. 

Now is the time for architects to study their own com- 
munity needs, and to prepare for the improvements that 
will be needed after peace comes. Unless we get closer 
to the people, the people will not get closerto us. We 
must study their needs and spare no pains to satisfy 
these needs in terms of beauty—in an inventive and 
creative spirit. 

If we architects cannot afford, as individuals, to de- 
sign many cottages and farmhouses, we can get to- 
gether and in various ways help the man of humble 
means to the fruit of our most painstaking study in the 
housing field. We can teach him to see that we can 
solve his small problem in a better way than the builder, 
the plan factory, and the ‘‘ ready cut ’’ mill. 

The majority of ‘‘successful’’ architects has looked 
with disdain upon the small house, relegating it without 
a qualm to the hands of the carpenter and builder. As 
one of them put it: ‘‘ There is house building and there 
is architecture — and house building doesn’t pay.”’ 

But we cannot get close to the people unless each of 
us is willing to do a certain amount of work that 
‘“doesn’t pay.’’ Doctors treat penniless patients, and 
lawyers defend impecunious clients. Architects enter 
so-called competitions and do all sorts of work gratis in 
order to secure profitable commissions. Why not give 
something to the betterment of house building, where 
architecture in its simpler and humbler aspects touches 
every man, woman, and child? 

As long as the average home is lacking in real comfort 
and beauty — as long as the majority of houses is either 
commonplace or ugly — so long shall we bewail the gen- 
eral lack of architectural taste and appreciation. 

Architecture as a living, national art must spring from 
sturdy roots which spread among the masses of the peo- 
ple. It must be a democratic art, flowering at the top 
in our great public and commercial buildings. It must 
be an honest, straightforward art, free from the illogical 
pedantry and stylistic affectations of the schools. It 
must express the joy of the architect in doing creative 
work instead of the soulless technique of the timid and 
conservative fashion-monger. 

In the meantime what remedies can we apply to pro- 
fessional weaknesses, to public apathy and ignorance ? 

Most of our future architects will be trained in techni- 
cal schools. We can and must improve these schools. 
The American public is a newspaper and magazine read- 
ing public. We can enlighten it as to architecture and 
architects through sustained publicity, using the cinema 
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screen as well as the public prints to illustrate and inter- 
pret good architecture. We can be more friendly and 
intimate with our draftsmen, treat them as pupils, co- 
workers, profégés, firing their enthusiasm, encouraging 
evident talent, expanding their opportunities for learn- 
ing all sides of our practice. For they are the architects 
of the future, and the influence and training of the office 
often goes farther and deeper than that of the school. 

Training draftsmen implies keeping them steadily em- 
ployed, not “hiring and firing ’’ with the fluctuations of 
business. How can we keep ourselves and our drafts- 
men busy so that we can all be steadily giving to the 
public the best that we have? If we are real architects, 
we need have no hesitation or false pride in selling the 
services which we are able and ready to render. 

The mooted question for men of all professions except 
the favored few who enjoy a liberal and steady patron- 
age is: ‘‘ How can we secure the recognition and the 
opportunities which we deserve?’’ Advertising in the 
old sense of printed laudation is under the ban, and 
properly so. 

But in recent years a new form of advertising has 
come into wide and successful use in the form of educa- 
tional publicity, which has already been employed by 
several chapters of the Institute, as well as by the In- 
stitute itself for the good of the profession as a whole, 
as well as for the good of the public. 

In taxing ourselves collectively for a much stronger 
and effective use of paid educational publicity, we shall 
make a wise investment. The world is too busy to pay 
much attention to us unless we tell the world something 
of our story and keep on telling it in a convincing and 
interesting way. The maker of a better mouse trap who 
should retire to the woods and expect the public to beat 
a wide pathway to his door would be a slacker, and 
Emerson’s illustration would fall flat, regardless of the 
simple truth it carries. In these days another man would 
invent a still better mouse trap, long before that path 
became a thoroughfare. 

The architect in the large city is known by his works 
to comparatively few people. Unless his buildings are 
big and commercial, they are too scattered to be gener- 
ally appreciated. And hitherto, at least, they have been 
anonymous. Where his monogram or signature has 
been inscribed, it is so modestly placed and cut that it is 
rarely noticed. 

The proper time for an architect to secure at least local 
recognition of his authorship of a building is during con- 
struction — not after completion. How fearful we are of 
anything resembling real publicity and honest aggres- 
sive salesmanship! No wonder the contractor, even 
the plumber and the screen maker, bulk larger in the 
public eye than the real creator of the building. 

Why not prohibit all signs on each building under con- 
struction except the signature of the architect, and if 
there be a contractor’s office, the builder’s name? If 
a building is interesting and good, let the public know 
from the start who deserves thecredit. If it isill planned 
and generally bad, let the blame be placed where it 
belongs. 

As to personal salesmanship, why not do the simple, 
frank, manly thing? Instead of playing the social game 
and burning our candle at both ends in order to get busi- 
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ness, why not save the time and energy which belongs 
to our clients and go directly to prospective builders, 
tell them what we can do for them, get acquainted with 
them for possible mutual benefit and co-operation ? 

Suppose that the work we are seeking is in a field that 
is to us new and unfamiliar. A versatile architect, like a 
good engineer, enjoys attacking and solving new prob- 
lems, and his first essay at a new type of building will 
often excel the work of the “‘ specialist ’’ who has gotten 
into arut. Let us say so. We may be obliged to retire 
gracefully, or do some preliminary work gratuitously to 
prove our case, but if we can engage the full co-operation 
of our ‘‘ prospect,’’ we can soon establish confidence ; 
and if we insist upon having aclear field, very soon make 
him our client and later on a friend. 

It all depends upon our courage, our self-confidence, 
our technical and inventive skill, and our willingness to 
study thoroughly every problem from the ground up and 
from the roof down—to give to every man we serve the 
very best that we have. 

Believing that it is the duty of every good workman in 
every useful field of human endeavor to keep himself 
busy, by all honorable means, regardless of the artificial 
checks and antiquated restraints of his guild ; and hav- 
ing, doubtless, already sufficiently shocked some of my 
very good friends, I] thank you for the opportunity to 
offer a few opinions and to ask a few questions, which I 
hope will be answered by others. 


ROBERT C. SPENCER, JR. 
Chicago. 


Editors, The Architectural Forum: Presumably your ques- 
tion is an expression of the new concern over Government 
recognition of the engineer as the more effective instru- 
mentin ourwarextremity. Personally, I do notsympathize 
with this concern, and, moreover, I think there is danger 
of the present hysteria leading to an effort to recover a 
more or less imaginary disadvantage by stepping outside 
hitherto well respected boundaries. Our interest will 
not unlikely be found to lie in a greater rather than in 
a lesser detachment from that of the engineer. In some 
quarters it is thought that the architect had already lost 
in public esteem through his own disposition to empha- 
size the artistic rather than the business side of his 
interest; but I am not aware of any general feeling 
that the architect has failed to measure up to his busi- 
ness responsibilities. There are some respects, however, 
in which I believe the profession has put itself at disad- 
vantage—notably by the purely provisional estimate 
which in ordinary practice the architect himself has 
been willing to put upon his service. Precisely the same 
work for which, if directly engaged by the owner, the 
architect charges a definite commission, will be ten- 
dered for nothing in mere speculation to the next comer, 
who may, if he only desire it, secure as much service 
simultaneously from twenty others. 

The influence of this irregularity on the public mind 
may be detected when we present our bill to the client 
for commission on a suspended project. It is never com- 
pletely hidden from us that our plans have been so far 
regarded merely as an element in the adventure, and 
that only the laying of actual bricks and mortar can 
dignify them into documents of real importance. 
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I advocate the utter abolishment of competition (ex- 
cept in the case of Government undertakings) as the 
only way to correct these anomalies. What in the nature 
of an architect’s activities makes it more reasonable that 
he should gain his client by competition than that the 
lawyer or the doctor should? We are told it serves to 
give opportunity for the young fellows, but there is no 
suggestion that opportunity fails to come to the youth 
of other professions, nor that those professions are 
troubled seriously about the measure of their public 
influence. 

Another element of weakness is to be noted in the 
difficulty with which the public perceives the responsible 
authorship of the architect in the face of what it con- 
ceives to be the qualifying claims of various associated 
engineers and contractors. It is quite as apt, indeed, to 
hear associated with a work the name of the contractor 
as that of the architect, the etiquette of whose code im- 
poses a shy retirement. This is so rare a posture these 
latter days the world can ill afford to spare it for the 
blatant aggressiveness which some appear to think the 
more profitable attitude. 

In my view it would be fitting and would meet the 
case were the Institute, through its chapters, to select 
annually for conspicuous honor such members of the 
profession as have designed notable buildings of local 
importance. In this way there would be perceived more 
dramatically by the public the normal activity of the 
architect and his abiding influence on the life and aspect 
of the community. 


CHARLES D. MAGINNIS. 
Boston. 


Editors, The Architectural Forum ;: \n order to arrive at 
a thoughtful answer to your question, it has been neces- 
sary to cover a great deal of ground both in the past 
and present. When architecture flourished the archi- 
tect was the master builder in fact as well as in name. 
He co-operated with his fellow-craftsmen and together 
they concentrated their energies upon the task in hand 
and, united, worked out the problem. This union of 
effort made each one shoulder his share of the respon- 
sibility and created an.enthusiasm which naturally fol- 
lows the pride engendered in an accomplishment well 
done. This feeling found reflection in the attitude of 
the laymen who were proud to become patrons and led to 
a widespread appreciation of the beauty of architecture. 

A somewhat similar condition existed in this country 
during the Colonial and Georgian periods, for the work 
that has been handed down from these times bears 
the stamp of refinement and straightforwardness. Then 
followed an era of architectural oblivion which lasted 
until the appearance of Hunt and Richardson on the 
scene. These two and McKim who followed them were 
exceptionally well trained and had the magnetic quality 
of leadership. Their influence on the profession is im- 
measurable; they should be given full credit for the 
splendidly trained group of men who are to-day en- 
deavoring to create for their profession an atmosphere 
of dignity and respect. To-day the universities and 
ateliers are turning out these trained men in goodly 
numbers and their influence is slowly spreading. In 
this phase we have the spectacle of a comparatively few 
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thoroughly trained men taking care of a small percent- 
age of the work for an appreciative but select clientele. 
In considering the other ninety and nine, it might be 
well to take the attitude of the layman first. He looks 
upon building construction as a business proposition, and 
justifiably so. Primarily so because of his training along 
mercantile lines. In this he is aided and abetted by the 
majority of people engaged in building because they 
are in a position to give him fairly exact information 
that is considered desirable in such undertakings. The 
layman would be entirely willing to consult with archi- 
tects if he realized that it would work to his advantage. 

If the architectural quality in buildings has an intrin- 
sic value, the burden of proving it is clearly up to the 
architect. He must demonstrate his capabilities for 
handling the work in a businesslike way so as to con- 
vince the public of the value of his service; he must be 
trained to think of his profession as a combination of 
science, art, and business. 

One stumbling block to greater recognition is that the 
title of architect has no intrinsic value — it is assumed by 
any one who has the inclination to do so. This condi- 
tion retards the growth of appreciation for architecture. 
Without wishing to deny to any one who has the ability 
to construct safely the right to do so, I feel that they 
should be prevented from assuming a title that has not 
been earned by technical training. Other states should 
establish a standard as New York has done, or Institute 
membership should be a prerequisite to a certificate of 
proficiency. 

Another detriment is the division of forces engaged in 
building into groups of professions, trades, material men, 
and unions, each so intent on emphasizing its own value 
that it fails to realize the need of interdependence upon 
others and the tremendous value of co-operation. A uni- 
fication of these interests would create a feeling of mutual 
understanding and good fellowship that would be highly 
educational to themselves and to the public. The archi- 
tect has so successfully camouflaged himself that to the 
major portion of the forces engaged in carrying out his 
design he means but little more than a name on a blue 
print. Therefore, it is not to be wondered at that he is 
even less to the public in general. 

The architect should become more of an integral part 
of the community by doing his share of public service. 
There are so many forms of civic activity that it is en- 
tirely possible for him to select some that would appeal 
to his interest and sympathy. He should abandon the 
habits and thoughts of a recluse and keep abreast of the 
times and make his personality felt by the public. One 
of his chief complaints is the failure of the press to give 
what he considers a proper recognition in the write-up of 
buildings. This attitude of the pressis a perfectly natural 
one, for as a rule the building has comparatively little 
architectural value. When a building is constructed that 
has general merit, it is always appreciated by the public 
and credit is given — where credit is due. The profes- 
sion has been so busy trying to secure individual publicity 
that it has entirely overlooked the need for educating 
the public into an appreciation of architecture. When 
we get over the fixed habit of placing the value of self 
above the value of architecture, it will be much easier to 
make progress. An effective means of education might 
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be the judicious use of the deadly parallel with a merit 
and demerit column. 

A lesson might be learned by the examination of the 
status of the engineering profession. In this branch 
when a man is through his school training he endeavors 
to lay as broad a foundation for himself as possible, and 
does not hesitate to go into the shop or field in order to 
secure the desired experience. He seems to adapt him- 
self to the spirit of the times, and all without loss of 
professional dignity. He seems to have gained in the 
confidence of the public a recognition that is enviable. 

The membership of the Institute shares in the world- 
wide unrest and is in need of skilful guidance in order to 
avoid disaster. The Institute is confronted with a2 con- 
dition rather than a theory and should encourage its mem- 
bers to express frankly their opinion of the present status 
of the profession and endeavor to gain constructive criti- 
cism which should be carefully digested and put in some 
tangible and workable platform for adoption. 


E. J. RUSSELL. 
St. Louis. 


Editors, The Architectural Forum: The trouble with 
the profession of architecture in this country is largely 
hypochondria. It sees feverish visions of public inap- 
preciation. It tosses about with dreams of civil engi- 
neers driving it out of business with Prussian-like 
efficiency. It sulks in dejection at fancied slights from 
the Government. It is worrying itself sick over imag- 
ined inability and fancied uselessness during this war. 
Architecture needs some lusty, big voiced conviction to 
slap it on the back and say, ‘‘ You’re all right — get 
plenty of fresh air and exercise and have faith in your- 
self and, above everything, quit worrying and talking 
about your troubles.’’ 

The other professions, excepting the military, do not 
seem to be in any better case than our own. They re- 
ceive a modicum of respect and a patronage limited to 
the necessity of their clients. The lawyer, I believe, 
is held in much less esteem than the architect. What 
the priesthood was to the wits of the Renaissance so the 
legal profession is in this age— synonymous with trick- 
ery and extortion. One would think that the Bar Asso- 
ciations would combat the prevalent opinion that to have 
to resort to the courts is nothing short of a calamity, and 
whatever the verdict, the lawyer is the only winner. 
The medical profession is held in higher esteem, but, on 
account of its power of alleviation of suffering, is re- 
garded more or less as an eleemosynary institution. The 
ministry is filled with men with their stomachs empty 
and their minds filled with perplexities. The pedagogic 
fraternity is notoriously underpaid. 

No; it cannot be said that architecture has been 
singled out by the so-called human race for studied 
abuse or neglect. Because we are no worse off than the 
others is no reason why our position in the aristocracy 
of the professions cannot be improved and further en- 
nobled. The obvious and the best way, of course, is to 
do better and nobler work; but we believe that what, 
to our wonderment, Michael Angelo said of the sixteenth 
century, we can say with better cause of the present: 
“The times are unfavorable to art.’’ 

Our lives have been cast in the pleasant places of 
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eclecticism. Truly we have a goodly heritage — the heri- 
tage and the inspiration of a glorious time when archi- 
tecture was a necessity and not a fashion. If, then, we 
are so bound to the past that we must look backward with 
Lot’s wife, let us not make our calling petty and ridicu- 
lous by prostituting it to the ‘‘mode’’ and by making it 
a plaything to be exploited for the benefit of those able 
to pay the most, for by so doing architecture will become 
a pillar of salt that shall have lost its savor. _ 

A case in point is the servile copying of varieties of 
styles such as the recent rage for Adam or the raptures 
of a dilettante architect and his ultra-fashionable client 
over a piece of period furniture or a mediocre ceiling 
tavished from thrice looted Italy. The rugged inde- 
pendence of Richardson, the serenity of McKim, the 
originality of Cram, show a nobler conception of an 
architecture in which the art of the past is regarded 
as a trust and not a treasure-trove to be looted and 
despoiled. st ; 

The respect with which we treat architecture will be 
reflected in the opinion of the laity. Respect can be 
augmented by understanding, and understanding can 
be brought about by education. Theintroduction of the 
history and philosophy of architecture into the curricu- 
la of our cultural universities and colleges and the high 
schools as well should be urged by the profession. 

Buildings during and after construction should be 
signed by the architect with his insignia of membership 
in the Institute, thereby instructing the public and fixing 
the responsibility of authorship. In constructive methods 
within the body architectural, rather than by railing at an 
allied profession or by beating on the portals of an un- 
sympathetic officialdom, may architecture be developed 
in order to win a larger recognition. 


THOMAS E. TALLMADGE. 
Chicago. 


Editors, The Architectural Forum: \n the modern rush 
and cry for efficiency, the architectural profession seems 
to be pushed one side. The public is turning to the 
engineer, and the architect is looked upon as a luxury. 

How can a larger recognition of the profession be 
developed? It is no new problem. This question has 
been before the profession foralongtime. Undoubtedly, 
before the war, through the activities and publicity car- 
ried on by the American Institute of Architects, the pro- 
fession was beginning to receive a better recognition, 
but even then it was far from being appreciated. 

The public still seems to look upon the architect as an 
artist and an impractical man, The entrance into the 
field of mechanical engineers, who from their very train- 
ing must approach the building problem from a narrow 
minded point of view, was becoming more and more a 
source of worry to the profession, and signs of a large 
class of building being turned over to them, caught by 
their cry of efficiency first, was apparent. 

Certainly the architect, by his very education, train- 
ing, and experience, is better qualified to handle success- 
fully a building operation, but the public does not appre- 
ciate this. Why? 

I cannot help but feel that this condition is largely due 
to the manner in which architects have approached the 
public. They go forward with a sketch in their hand 
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and lay stress on their artistic ability and seem afraid 
some one might think they were practical. Naturally, 
the art side of the profession appeals to them in most 
cases first. Itis the first taught in the schools, and the 
greatest stress is laid on it in the education of young 
men, and their administrative qualities and practical 
ability only begin to get their development when the 
actual work in their profession commences. 

The war may remedy to a certain extent this situation 
by the fact that many architects are going to be put in 
places of responsibility and administrative work where 
the public will have a newer insight into their ability. 

As the artists of to-day are showing the usefulness of 
their training for practical war purposes, so the field is 
open to the architects to show their ability to handle in- 
tricate war constructional and administrative problems 
which the public has heretofore thought belonged to 
others. 

Architecture is ornamented construction and not con- 
structed ornament! Show the public we can be practi- 
cal men as well as artists. 
acton | ARTHUR WALLACE RICE. 

Editors, The Architectural Forum: There are no doubt 
many ways by which the practice of architecture might 
be developed so as to win a larger recognition ; but at 
this particular time there is one way which seems to 
stand out and offer itself as a most promising opportu- 
nity to accomplish this end, viz., for architects to interest 
themselves in factories, warehouses, industrial and com- 
mercial buildings. This is a field of work so large and 
important that if once entered into generally by the 
profession, it would eventually secure a recognition far 
wider than it has now, and what is also important is 
that the practice of architecture would then develop 
naturally along the lines in which a large part of the 
people of this country are engaged. It will probably be 
recalled by many that there is actually a third of our 
entire population interested in manufacturing alone, 
counting the owners, employees, and their families. 

It should also be pointed out that it is an unnatural 
thing for the architects of a nation or people to fail to 
take the leading part in erecting the buildings needed 
for the principal pursuits of the people. Architecture 
has always claimed the function of expressing, in at 
least a recognizable degree, the character of the people; 
and if the leading trait of character of Americans is for 
making things and trading with people, and if American 
architects leave for others the work of designing the nec- 
essary buildings for these pursuits, then the present 
practice of architecture is out of harmory with the spirit 
of the times, and consequently fails to secure the full 
recognition to which the profession is properly entitled. 

An evidence which seems to indicate that this state of 
affairs prevails to a certain extent just now, is the fact 
that architects were not called upon at first to any im- 
portant extent to assist in the great construction work 
for the war. 

It may be that the reason why architects have not 
undertaken factory and industrial buildings is because 
they do not understand that such problems to-day usu- 
ally involve opportunities for the most scientific and in- 
teresting planning, also problems of design, sometimes 
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grouping and landscape studies, and nearly always prob- 
lems of a most important character that have to do with 
the health and welfare of the employees. 

From a standpoint of giving valuable service there 
is also the opportunity of doing a lot of good for the 
masses of the people, and along with it the chance to 
take an important part in improving the standards of 
manufacturing and industries throughout the country. 

The more one investigates this field of work, the more 
it reveals all the inducements apparently necessary to 
attract the attention of the profession ; yet in order to 
bring about even its consideration by architects, it will 
be necessary to pursue a more or less persistent policy of 
promoting the subject. 

As to the best means of securing such work, it appears 
that there is no very effective way outside of the per- 
sonal efforts of each architect who may be in sympathy 
with the movement. It is almost certain that the pro- 
spective client will not seek the architect who has never 
done any of such work, so that if the architect wants it, 
he will ‘simply have to go after it. There is everything 
favorable on the architect’s side for attaining success, 
however, if he will only take advantage of it. This 
work belongs to the architect above all others, because 
his training, education, and the nature of his profession 
peculiarly fit him to perform the complete services re- 
quired better than any other profession or calling could 
do. 

It is also true that those factories and industrial build- 
ings which have shown the greatest advancement and 
improvements in recent times are those which have been 
designed by architects. 

At any rate, those who have already engaged in this 
work can say like the small boy who has taken the first 
plunge, ‘‘ Come on in, the water’s fine.’’ 

Chicago. GEORGE C. NIMMONS. 

Editors, The Architectural Forum: The practice of 
architecture can be developed and can win a larger 
recognition by taking larger possession of its rightful 
field in human society. 

The profession must give the public the needed assur- 
ance that it is competent to construct soundly and eco- 
nomically, and that it will conduct the business of 
spending its clients’ money wisely. This is assumed 
with regard to the engineer who does not have to strug- 
gle against some of the unfortunate notions that the 
public associates with architects. Possibly the best way 
to accomplish this is by state registration. 

As it would be unreasonable to exclude the engineer 
from such a licensing plan, the architectural profession, 
in order to differentiate itself, must make known the 
value of the art of architecture to both the body and the 
soul of society, and must demonstrate this value in its 
work. 

The art of architecture is either the esoteric pastime 
of a few, or a means by which all may be instructed and 
ennobled. The ready abandonment of its satisfactions in 
times of economic stress suggests a widespread belief 
that the former is true. The latter is asserted to be true, 
and the failure of the generality to enjoy architecture 
is said to be due to lack of ‘‘ appreciation.’’ This is a 
lame excuse. The easy accusation of the layman blinds 
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the profession to the real truth. The art is dumb, or 
what it has to say renders the layman hostile, and for 
these faults the responsibility is on the profession itself. 

The art of architecture has for the most part served 
wealth. Fine buildings are created to advertise business 
and increase wealth or to gratify the indiscriminating 
pride of possession, or to ‘please the ill or misinformed 
dilettante and critics. Overornate office buildings, the 
palaces of the rich, extravagant banking institutions, do 
not make a high appeal to possessors or beholders. Even 
in some of our universities, architects have lent them- 
selves to the production of Roman splendors, which in 
imaging the concentrated power and dulled vision of the 
creators of this type of architecture unfortunately char- 
acterize its purchasers of the present day. Architects 
do not lead, but cater only. In some of our hospitals 
great useless columns have been introduced, each of 
which represents a substantial part of the endowment of 
another bed. 

This work is carried on in secret; it is hidden from 
the eyes of the public. The architect, when asked to ex- 
plain or justify these productions, which have a base 
meaning or none, or are an actual economic waste, rebels. 
In his ignorance of the power of his art he takes refuge 
in empty assertions as to the value of art and his sacred 

profession. Is it a wonder that the public does not look 
at architecture, and when it does think of it, regards it 
as unnecessary, costly, and meaningless ? 

The pity is that it is not known that this is not the 
best that the profession can do or is doing. Not all the 
rich house themselves vulgarly and ostentatiously. In 
constantly increasing numbers, architects are beautifully 
translating into vivid forms that all can understand the 
habitations of the responsibly powerful, who have an un- 
obtrusive conception of their duty to society, and are 
building universities that are permanent testimonies of 
a desire to serve quietly and modestly. Architects have 
rendered society a vast service in the progressive per- 
fection of many modern types of building, notably the 
hospital and the schoolhouse. 

Because there is nothing but subservient criticism of 
the art, the public cannot discriminate the good from 
the bad or harmful work. For its success it needs the 
courageous damnation of the obscure and meaningless, 
no matter how much it cost or how permanent its form 
may be. Failing to know good from bad, or not daring 
to say what they think of the endless maladaptation of 
anachronistic architectural fetishes, the critics, whether 
in or out of the profession, take easy refuge in history 
and archeology as a means of acquainting the public 
with the sources of the architect’s “‘inspiration.’’ Ap- 
palled by the initiation alleged to be necessary for 
““appreciation,’’ the public gives up the whole matter. 

Lock up the historical pictures and all histories, and 
put an embargo on architects! Make them look at what 
is being done now. The teachers sav with their mouths 
that architecture is the outgrowth of its own civilization. 
Let us believe wholly what they say faint-heartedly, 
and look at our civilization in which reside the meanings 
which we must express. We must sympathetically share 
its better spirit and set it down in solid structure. We 
must use only such forms as have meaning. We must 
teach the people to read these simple forms until every 
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one knows, without further teaching, the inherent and 
inseparable significance of this art. Then will civiliza- 
tion lose the embarrassment which it feels in the ex- 
pression of the surpassing motives which:now lead it. 

By the million, men are pledging their lives in a cause 
in which they have such an universal and absolute faith 
as the world has never before dimly glimpsed. State 
after state is reconstructing its whole social organiza- 
tion, beginning for the first time in history with the man 
at the bottom, housing him in fit dwellings, in gardens, 
in communities of sweetness and light. Man is mount- 
ing step by step in a confidence that fair play to his 
fellowman and constant sacrifice for that highest good 
is his best life. His soul will be fortified to continue in 
this path if we can so share this spirit as to embody it 
in some degree in every building whether it serve him 
humbly for an humble purpose or nobly for a noble pur- 
pose ; for these testimonies are a part of him now, and 
will thus continue to be the best part of his spirit to 
him and his children and his children’s children. 

Cease to adore and deplore the past! The industrial 
villages of war-time England mean more than the cathe- 
drals. The great selfishness of the world is destroying 
those. The great unselfishness is erecting its own monu- 
ments in our own moment. How large a part shall we 
have in the spread of unselfishness, in the conduct of 
the battle against the selfishness on this side of the 
trenches? Just in the measure that we join our force 
to every force that is working to this end and reveal to 
the present the soul of the present, shall we cease to 
pander and really take up that service which is ours, 
of experiencing and giving form to the faith of man. 
Working with this best religion that has ever been we 
can free the world from the Frankenstein of Science. 

If we can perform this service in any measurable de- 
gree, think you civilization will lightly consider its debt ? 


Boston. Witii1AmM L. MOWLL. 


Editors, The Archttectural Forum: In what manner 
and by what means can the practice of architecture be 
developed in order to win a larger recognition ? 

By publicity! Through this means only can anybody 
or anything win a larger recognition. Publicity for de- 
veloping the practice of architecture does not imply 
similarity to the usual commodity advertising. It means 
tactful and dignified constant instruction, always interest- 
ingly as well as beautifully presented, along the follow- 
ing lines: 

1. SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. 

a. Hang photographs and drawings of architectural 
interest on the class-room walls. 

6. Make free-hand drawing and modeling compulsory 
everywhere. 

c. Give illustrated lectures on arehitectire” preferably 
with the courses on mythology and history. 

d. Have the pupils visit the museums and important 
buildings under the guidance of competent archite ea 
2. INDIRECT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

a. Carve the architect’s name on the exterior of his 
building, as in France. 

6. Insert illustrated, non-technical articles in 
monthly magazines. 

c. Show moving pictures illustrating how the different 


the 
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peoples live. Never show historic monuments without 
interspersing some human element of interest. 

ad. Associate architects with community work. Amal- 
gamate their too numerous societies under the recog- 
nized American Institute of Architects, a representative 
of which is to be appointed to serve in each town coun- 
cil in an advisory capacity. 

3. DiREcCT PuBLICc INSTRUCTION. 

a. Write articles for the daily papers describing, and 
during, the construction of meritorious buildings. Cor- 
tect instantly any misleading statements or erroneous 
conclusions regarding matters pertaining to the fine 
arts. 

6. Have all chapters of the American Institute give 
semi-annual public exhibitions in which works are to be 
shown from their inception to their completion. Water- 
colors, sketches, and drawings — not photographs — to 
predominate. 

c. Spread propaganda by means of moving pictures, 
etc., showing interesting works of architects in engineer- 
ing and decoration during their erection. 

ad. Give an actual demonstration of the sincerity and 
common sense business ability of architects and their 
work ; omit absolutely all freakishness and “‘stunts.’’ 

e. Let the American Institute of Architects advertise. 
An excellent beginning would be a timely, tasteful, and 
tactful display in the daily papers throughout the coun- 
try for the Fourth Liberty Loan. 


HERBERT R. MAINZER. 
New York. 


Editors, The Architectural Forum. Perhaps the follow- 
ing sermon heads may give suggestions in answer to your 
question : 

1. By acting habitually through the A. I. A. and its 
chapters; in other words, acting as a compact profes- 
sional body and not as individuals. 

2. By carefully selecting the officers of the A. I. A. 
and its chapters so that they will continue to represent 
the profession at large, and not a section or a faction or 
a group of dreamers. 

3. By convincing the members of our profession that 
the maintenance of ethical standards is the only right 
road to business success. 

4. By making the public believe in us because we 
believe in ourselves. 

5. By uniting with our appreciation of beauty a thor- 
ough knowledge of practical considerations and a recog- 
nition of the constant changes in modern life. 

6. By forgetting the everlasting self-seeking. 

7. By such education and by such combination of the 
various professional specialties as will enable architects 


to control all building, because architects are the best 


fitted for such work. 

8. By such interest and participation in public and 
quasi-public affairs as will show that architects are men 
of general ability and civic pride, and not merely self- 
interested practitioners. 

9. And, last and not least, by such inspiration and 
thoroughness in design as will give convincing solutions 
and satisfactory wearing qualities; in other words, every 
building a monument. 


Boston. HARRY J. CARLSON. 
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Editors, The Architectural Forum, The fact that this 
question may be raised is sufficient evidence that archi- 
tects recognize the need of an intelligent answer and 
that the laity cannot or will not furnish it. The solu- 
tion of the problem — and it is a vital problem in peace 
times, but much more vital in times such as these-— 
must be worked out by the members of the profession in 
terms which will mean something to the business world. 
It is astonishing how few men, who are not in direct 
touch with constructional problems or building enter- 
prises, realize the tremendous scope of an architect’s 
training. Professional men, business men, and the laity 
in general think of an architect as an artist whose knowl- 
edge is limited to making pretty pictures and drawings. 
They feel that by employing an architect they are evi- 
dencing good taste and indulging in a luxury. They do 
not recognize that as an investment the services of an 
efficient architect return as good a dividend as any other 
phase of building development. 

The education of the general public is one of the first 
and most important steps. The status of an architect 
must not be ambiguous, and the value of his services 
must be intuitively recognized. Under the conditions 
existing in the profession to-day the term ‘‘architect’’ is 
not an evidence of ability. Many are now practising 
under this title who not only have not the necessary 
ability, but who are a real menace to the profession, as 
well as to good building construction. The layman can- 
not know this except at the cost of bitter experience, 
unless some means of differentiation is afforded him. 
Those whose experiences have been acquired through 
association with incompetent ‘‘architects’’ are naturally 
inclined to minimize the value of the services of the en- 
tire profession. Some method must be evolved to place 
before the public a condition which will reduce to the 
least degree the chances of an error in the selection of 
an architect. Such a result may be obtained by estab- 
lishing certain legal restrictions, which will preclude the 
possibility of any one using the title who has not demon- 
strated his ability. 

The licensing of the architect would, to an astonishing 
degree, free the profession from the incubus of the unin- 
telligent, untrained, unfitted man who now attempts to 
practice. 

Why should not a profession in whose charge rests 
the expenditure of vast funds of other people’s money, 
whose responsibility for the enduring character of the 
development does not end with the final payment, whose 
mistakes may mean loss of life as well as money, be sub- 
jected to regulation? A rule governing the licensing of 
architects should not exempt any one from the necessity 
of an examination, not even older men of the profes- 
sion whose ability is unquestioned and will always be 
recognized. 

The public should be asked to co-operate, and archi- 
tects should meet with various other business and pro- 
fessional and trade bodies so that all of these other 
organizations among the laity might get to know the 
ideals and the high standards for which an architect 
stands and have some knowledge of the exacting re- 
quirements of the profession. This would tend to turn 
over to architects many.of the large contracts involving 
architectural problems which are now entrusted to en- 
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gineers. It would also acquaint the public with the fact 
that primarily the architect is an engineer. The exact 
status of the architect must be fully understood by the 
building and investing public before a large recognition 
can be expected. 

Architects must be prepared to face big problems 
which are continually arising and which will arise in 
a far greater degree at the close of the present inter- 
national conflict than any problems which have so far 
developed. It is only by keeping in touch with the 
development of the business world and by contact with 
men of large business experience that the “‘ organiza- 
tion’’ end of architecture can properly keep pace with 
the developments of the esthetic side. 

The business end of the architect’s office is an excep- 
tionally important part. Too many offices are conducted 
on the basis of an adjunct to an art shop rather than a 
direct business proposition, and it is in a large degree 
due to the laxity of the methods of the architect’s office 
that the business man feels skeptical about entrusting 
important work to him. 

Unless architects are willing to change from slipshod 
methods to sound principles of real business, they may 
well expect to see important work which they might 
have, turned over to engineers. The office of the de- 
signing engineer is based on real efficiency. Pure 
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architecture is subordinate to “‘ getting results.’’ Our 
profession must also show some appreciation of these 
facts and build itself on a solid foundation of accurate 
information, keen business principles, and service. 

Our national body, the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, should be and is the natural leader in any move- 
ment to better the status of the profession at large. 
However much we may be disposed to criticize any 
restraint over individual action, however much we may 
deplore certain ‘‘rules’’ which may seem antiquated or 
unprogressive, we must still support whole-heartedly 
and vigorously the parent organization. Suspicion, 
doubt, and distrust must be laid aside. All must pull 
together or we shall pull apart. Unity of action among 
individual members and chapters alone will give the 
solid support without which the efforts of the Institute 
will be seriously hampered. 

As architects, a few may individually gain wide recog- 
nition by virtue of special opportunities and special 
ability. As a profession we can gain larger recognition 
only by the elimination or education of the unfit, by 
a general knowledge on the part of the public of the 
requirements and abilities of the profession, and by con- 
sistent, coherent, united effort on the part of architects 
themselves. 


Boston. CHARLES A. WHITTEMORE. 


From” Old Cottages in the Cotswold District” 


Manor Farm, an Old Cotswold House at Temple Guiting, Gloucestershire, England 


A Group of Stone Houses at St. Martins Green, Philadelphia 


By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 
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EAUTY is the most utilitarian asset we pos- 
sess.’’ Such is the dictum uttered, not long 
ago, by a manufacturer credited with a full 

share of shrewd practicality and known for the suc- 

cess that had rewarded his business undertakings. 

Just who it was that so tersely voiced an important 

truth, or just when, the writer cannot now recall, but 

that is quite beside the mark. The truth of the 
statement itself, the wide scope for its application in 
manifold connections, its concrete illustration in the 
building development of St. Martins Green, Chest- 
nut Hill, Philadelphia, and its obvious justification in 

a tangible return of dollars and cents, are the facts 

that really count and afford food for mature reflec- 

tion. 
In the July number of THE ARCHITECTURAL 

Forum were discussed the brick houses of Linden 
Court, a single unit in the general scheme of neigh- 


borhood building. At that time it was pointed out 
that the groups of dwellings contiguous to St. Mar- 
tins Green presented a satisfactory solution of the 
double problem of meeting housing needs for people 
of moderate or comfortable circumstances, through 
speculative building for tenancy, and, at the same 
time, of serving a coherent and comprehensive pro- 
gram of city planning; it was likewise pointed out 
that such speculative building, under the right di- 
rection, was fully “‘compatible both with legitimate 
architectural ideals and with sane neighborhood plan- 
ning aims.’’ It was furthermore noted that one con- 
trolling ownership made it possible to allow properly 
for the lie of the land in planning for groups of houses, 
and that the work was entrusted to three architects, 
—H. L. Duhring, Jr., of the firm of Duhring, Okie, 
& Ziegler, Edmund B. Gilchrist, and Robert Rodes 
McGoodwin, — who collaborated for the general com- 


Two Views in Living Room in House at Left in Above Group 
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position of the grouping scheme, but enjoyed ample 
independence and latitude for individual interpreta- 
tion each in his own groups. We now come to the 
several groups of stone houses, each group a signifi- 
cant factor of the neighborhood ensemdle. 

The first of these, consisting of four houses built 
in a quadrant, with convergent fronts — a peculiarity 
of arrangement that has gained the group the semi- 
humorous sobriquet of the *" Half Moon Houses ’’ — 
faces northwest on Lincoln Drive, a roadway that 
runs diagonally through the St. Martins Green tract. 
The particular bit of land upon which the quadrant 
houses are built was thus rendered of such shape and 
dimensions that no equal distribution of ground be- 
tween the houses, in the usual conventional manner, 
The house at the north 
have had too little and the house at the south end 
would have had too much ; had the houses been faced 


was possible. end would 


in a straight row, according to common practice, the 
lots would have been of awkward shape as well as 
unequal in extent. It was obviously best, therefore, 
to break deliberately away from all sanctions of com- 
mon usage and, with such precedents in mind as 
Piccadilly Circus, the Royal Crescent at Bath, or some 
other like British prototype, set all the houses as near 
as might be to the eastern boundary of the plot and 
face them convergently in a 
crescent or quadrant toward 
Lincoln Drive, with an open 
of common ground 
spreading out between them 
and the road—a feature for 
the occupants of all the houses 
to enjoy equally and a surety 
that the group would make 


space 


First and Second Floor Plans 
of House at Left 
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First and Second Floor Plans of Center Houses 
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the most effectual showing. It was merely a logical 
application of the principle of massing units to get 
an effect —a device fully warranted by the result. 

The individual kitchen yards are sufficient for all 
practical purposes as service and.drying enclosures, 
but were kept down to a minimum and so disposed as 
not to be in conspicuous evidence, no matter from 
what angle the group is viewed. The composition 
as a whole exhibits unity of mass and style, but, as 
the illustrations indicate, there is enough agreeable 
diversity between the units of the group to give each 
house a separate individuality. 

The style of architectural expression adopted is a 
modification of the Cotswold type, a style well suited 
to the consistent and successful use of the local build- 
ing material — the native Chestnut Hill gray stone. 
The walls are of rough, quarry faced oblong blocks 
of varying lengths and thickness, all of them, how- 
ever, fairly thin, and the mortar joints are raked. 
Door and window trims, the upper stages of the 
chimney stacks, and the moulded chimney caps are of 
the same stone dressed. The long hoods bracketed 
out above three of the house doors were cast in con- 
crete and tooled to a rough surface, as it was not ex- 
pedient to quarry blocks of the requisite dimensions. 
The concrete was carefully mixed for color, and tool 
dressing brought the surface 
into harmony with the con- 
tiguous stone. Close exami- 
nation of the _ illustrations, 
especially the illustrations of 
the houses yet to be con- 
sidered, will show that the’ 
native stone is susceptible of 
being effectively dressed into 


First and Second Floor Plans 
of House at Right 


Quarter Circle Group of Houses at St. Martins Green 
Duhring, Okie & Ziegler, Architects 
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mouldings both for exterior and interior 
use. 

All exterior woodwork is of oak, pinned 
together with oaken pins, and allowed to 
weather to some extent before any sort of 
dressing was applied. The entire dress- 
ing consisted of a coat of boiled linseed 
oil and, in certain places, a very little 
stain to accelerate what coloring the 
weather had already begun. The fashion 
of all the woodwork is of the utmost sim- 
plicity and vigor, and the overlappng 
plank-hung porch ends are especially sat- 
isfactory in aspect. Most of the down 
pipes are of glazed terra cotta drain pip- 
ing, while a few are of lead with lead 
rain-water heads cast with a simple dec- 
orative device in relief, a bit of decorative 
craftsmanship that might profitably be 
developed to a greater extent as an ac- 
cessory factor of interest in our domestic architec- 
ture. The cut stone upper stages of the chimney 
stacks, — some of them are paneled — topped with 
moulded caps, afford a note of amenity that materi- 
ally contributes to the comeliness and pictorial value 
of the design. 

While the pictorial value of the composition has 
been carefully considered, the thoroughly practical 
requirements have in no way been sacrificed, for 
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Living Room in House of Navaho Street Group 


they were the fundamentals upon which all else was 
based and from which the whole conception sprang. 
Without being large in either appearance or real- 
ity, the houses are commodious and so compactly 
planned that the utmost value is derived from every 
Inspection of the floor plans will 
show that the rooms, though comparatively few in 


inch of space. 


number, are of good dimensions, and that exception- 
ally adequate provision has been made in the matter 


Detail of Entrance and Library in Navaho Street Group of Houses 
Edmund B. Gilchrist, Architect 
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of ample closet space and large bathrooms. The 
irregular shapes of the rooms in the two middle 
houses, caused by their radial treatment, might at 
first seem to some an inconvenience. As a matter 
of fact, however, any one familiar with the same 
feature in eighteenth-century houses in England 
knows that it is not objectionable, and the experi- 
ence of the occupants of the quadrant houses at St. 
Martins Green bears out this verdict. Indeed, the 
houses do even better than they promise on their 
face, for the expanding amplitude inside is apprecia- 
ble physically as well as visually. In view of the 
manifest practicality of the scheme, the radial device 
to suit a peculiar condition must be acquitted of any 
charge of whimsicality that the over-conventionally 
minded might be inclined to prefer against it. The 
small window within the living-room fireplace of the 
north house is an echo of a local eighteenth-century 
precedent. 

The second group consists of two houses on an 
irregular shaped plot on the opposite side of Lincoln 
Drive and partially shut off from that thoroughfare 
by a sunken garden, pool, and shrubbery masses, 
contrived as a part of the neighborhood scheme 
of embellishment, on a low strip of ground, the 
former bed of a brook, that would have been un- 
suitable for building purposes. One of these houses 


Living Room Mantel, House of Spencer Ervin, Esq. 
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was designed by Mr. Duhring and the other by 
Mr. McGoodwin, and both were faced, at different 
angles, to get the most agreeable exposure and view. 
These houses also plainly proclaim their Cotswold 
lineage and that both, though quite different to each 
other, accord so well in character, is one of humerous 
evidences of the unanimity with which the three 
architects have collaborated. The native stone has 
been wrought into more elaboration of moulded trims 
on the walls of these two houses than on the quad- 
rant group and, inside the house by Mr. McGoodwin, 
the dressed stone has been used for the whole chim- 
neypiece. Though not ordinarily employed in this 
manner, the working of the native stone into mould- 
ings has proved entirely satisfactory. The fact that 
casement windows occur throughout both houses is 
an important factor in the general tone-of their as- 
pect. One especially interesting item is the treat- 
ment accorded the dormers in the house by Mr. 
Duhring. The sides of these dormers, instead of 
being shingled or slated in the usual manner, are 
hung with overlapping, beaded edge oaken boards 
inthe same way as the porch ends of the quadrant 
houses. The terrace before each house is laid with 
stones of random shapes and sizes; in one case the 
stones are set in cement, in the other there are open 
earth joints grown with grass and clover. 

On Navaho street, nearby and within full 
view of the other groups, is the third group, 
consisting of four dwellings designed by 
Mr. Gilchrist in a very pronounced Cotswold 
fashion, fully harmonizing with the generic 
style of the houses already discussed but 
differing from them altogether in the indi- 
vidual mode of interpretation pursued. They 
are smaller than the other houses, but though 
less in size they are not less in degree of 
charm. In the matter of material, the archi- 
tect has departed from the practice, observed 
in the other two groups, of using only the 
native stone for all purposes and has intro- 
duced buff Indiana limestone for the cut trims 
of round headed windows, wherever they 
occur. Another pleasant touch of variety in 
the use of materials is seen in the three narrow 
courses of flat tiles above the house door in 
one case, the topmost row projecting. slightly 
to make a drip course. : 

The exterior woodwork is of oak and, as 
in the quadrant houses, pinned together with 
oaken pins, the pin heads left projecting. No 
finish nor dressing of any kind, not even an 
initial coat of boiled linseed ‘oil, has been 
applied: sun, wind, and rain are the sole 
modifiers. This treatment or, more properly 
speaking, lack of treatment, is quite justified 
physically by the experience of ancient prece- 
dent in England; visually it is fully justified 
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by the present agreeable 
appearance of the wood 
which constantly improves 
in color with the passage 
of time. There is no paint 
to be seen anywhere on the 
exterior of the houses, for 
the casements are of metal 
with leaded glass ; the only 
color variation from the 
gray of the stone with its 
occasional patches of 
tawny rust is in the sil- 
vered weathering of the 
window frames and mul- 
lions and in the slight dash 
of deep reddish brown in 
the thin tile drip courses 
above them. 

There is a bit of subtlety 
in this abstention from 
paint and color contrast at 
all the window openings ; 
the absence of such items to arrest the eye contributes 
to the apparent size of the house. Another bit of sub- 
tlety, which has its effect both without and within, is 
seen in the metal casements with their narrow leaded 
lines. As in the Linden Court houses, all interior 
woodwork and all projections have been kept refined 


Hallway in House of Edward Clark III, Esq. 
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im, scale -and?-as flat, im 
contour as possible, all of 
which tends to create an 
impression of space in rel- 
atively small rooms. On 
the outside, the fine leaded 
lines of the casements and 
the inconspicuous window 
details serve by contrast to 
emphasize the scale and 
vigor of the porches, with 
their boldly cut native 
stone mouldings, the chim- 
ney stacks, and other pro- 
jecting masses. 

In their whole presenta- 
tion the four Navaho street 
houses, without any sug- 
gestion of mere archzo- 
logical copying, express 
with unusual fidelity the 
spirit of the Cotswold mode 
which the owner desired 
to embody and which, as already noted, was peculiarly 
suited to a successful rendering in the local building 
material. The ‘‘ paper-shell’’ dormers, thinly framed 
in oak with rough cast sides and gables, afford a 
happy instance of consistency with the rest of the 
composition. Nowhere is there any affectation. 


View of Living Room in House of Edward Clark III, Esq. 
Duhring, Okie & Ziegler, Architects 
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The construction cost of the Navaho group was 25 
cents per cubic foot; the house in the second group 
by Mr. Duhring cost 22 cents per cubic foot and that 
by Mr. McGoodwin 25 cents ; the quadrant houses 22 
cents per cubic foot. It is quite true that houses of 
the same size might have been built for less money : 
itis true, also, that more houses of less original con- 
ception, allowing less space to each house and paying 
less heed to considerations of outlook and the lie of the 
land, might have been erected on the same area. But 
to have done any of these things would effectually 
have destroyed individuality and all the other quali- 
ties that go to make residence at St. Martins Green 
eminently desirable, create a waiting list when other 
houses of like size in the vicinity long remain idle, 
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and make it possible to ask a higher rental than simi- 
lar houses elsewhere bring. The initial cost of con- 
struction was somewhat greater than for many other 
dwellings of equal extent, but all the houses are so 
honestly built of the most durable materials that de- 
terioration and outlay for repairs fall far below the 
average in other cases. In the end, therefore, the 
St. Martins Green groups cost really less than the 
structures ordinarily erected for tenancy by the spec- 
ulative builder. This quality of permanence and the 


character of the setting together render St. Martins 
Green, from a purely business point of view, a more 
sterling investment than a like extent of the usual 
speculative building and, incidentally, a justification 
of the dictum quoted at the outset of these remarks. 
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REAR AND END ELEVATIONS OF NORTHERN HOUSE 
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DETAIL OF GARDEN FRONT 


HOUSE OF SPENCER ERVIN, ESQ., ST. MARTINS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


VIEW LOOKING ACROSS TERRACE 


ROBERT RODES McGOODWIN, ARCHITECT 
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ELEVATION OF ENTRANCE FRONT 


HOUSE OF SPENCER ERVIN, ESQ., ST. MARTINS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ROBERT RODES McGOODWIN, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF EUGENE M. KAUFMAN, ESQ., GERMANTOWN, PA. 
SIMON & BASSETT, ARCHITECTS 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


HOUSE OF EUGENE M. KAUFMAN, ESQ., GERMANTOWN, PA. 
SIMON & BASSETT, ARCHITECTS 
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PLATE 61 


GARDEN ELEVATION OF CENTER HOUSE 


PLOT PLAN OF GROUP 


GENERAL VIEW FROM BELOW TERRACE SHOWING GROUPING OF HOUSES 
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GROUP OF HOUSES AT ST. MARTINS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GARDEN ELEVATION OF END HOUSES 
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ROBERT RODES McGOODWIN, ARCHITECT 
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GARDEN FRONT OF END HOUSES 


ENTRANCE FRONT OF END HOUSES 


GROUP OF HOUSES AT ST. MARTINS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ROBERT RODES McGOODWIN, ARCHITECT 
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VIEW OF END AND GARDEN FRONT OF CENTER HOUSE 
GROUP OF HOUSES AT ST. MARTINS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ROBERT RODES McGOODWIN, ARCHITECT 
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A Group of Houses on Willow Grove Avenue, St. Martins, Philadelphia 


ROBERT RODES MCGOODWIN, ARCHITECT 


By CHARLES Z. KLAUDER 


E know the design of dwellings in this coun- 

try is steadily improving. Yet an architect, 

as he looks about him, seldom finds an ob- 
ject of delight. Imagine my pleasure, therefore, 
when, upon wandering the other day not far from my 
home, I came upon the group of houses on Willow 
Grove avenue. My surprise was the greater because 
only two or three years ago 
all this land I knew as a 
quite undeveloped region. 
Nor was I surprised to 
learn that these houses 
were the work of so tal- 
ented an architect as Mr. 
McGoodwin. 

The neighborhood has 
been transformed by the 
building of houses in at- 
tractive groupings, all de- 
signed by three architects. 
That there is between the 
work of these architects 
a similarity, it is as useless 
to deny as to admit that 
there is anything in com- 
mon with the mediocre 
dwellings of the vicinity. 
The houses illustrated here 
and on Plates 61-64 espe- 
cially appealed to me. 

The endeavor has been 
to make the best use of a 
comparatively small piece 
of land by attractively 
grouping three houses upon 
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Detail of an Entrance Doorway 
187 


it, — one as a center and two flanking it at right 
ngles. The result has been three successful houses 
instead of one. Each complements the other; each 
has an equally desirable outlook ; the terrain of each 
is exactly suited to its purpose, that of giving a good 
setting to its particular house. The terrace between 
the houses, for example, is just high enough to set 
off the group and to awaken 
one’s curiosity. Who could 
refrain from ascending it 
to look for more ? 

The flanking buildings 
are duplicates in plan, 
though, of course, reversed. 
They, as well as the center 
building, are designed with 
exceeding skill —the skill 
that produces good propor- 
tions, an excellent arrange- 
ment of parts of the mass, 
and, withal, an unusual 
degree of dignity and re- 
pose. The houses at the 
side are freer in their design 
than their more balanced 
and formal companion be- 
tween. In the center house 
is seen a commanding sym- 
metry and a high degree 
of exquisite simplicity. 
The expanse of wall sur- 
face, especially between 
the first and second story 
windows ; the closeness of 
the latter to the eaves; 
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View from Lawn of Center House Showing Garage and Service Yard of End House 


the carefully considered roof projection and curv- 
ing upward of the ridges as they end at the gables ; 
the use of the local stone, simply dressed, where 
a foreign stone of smooth face would surely have 
produced a jarring note — well studied refinements 
such as these cannot but arouse the enthusiasm of 
designers. Here is the work of one who has con- 
sidered every detail with a constantly active mind, 


but whose judgment has ever imposed restraint, 


and whose artistic impulses are held firmly in 
reserve, creating beauty of enduring order. 

The present group is but another sign of the ad- 
vancing strides our domestic architecture has made 
during the last fifteen —even ten— years. In con- 
templating it, one cannot but imagine, if the past 
rate of progress is kept up for the next decade and 
the next, what superb creations will then be the 
houses we live in. 
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View of Garden from Terrace of Center House 


Robert Rodes McGoodwin, Architect 


Perspective Sketch of Proposed Reformatory at Occoquan, Va. Alfred Hopkins, Architect 


Prisons and Prison Building 


By ALFRED HOPKINS 


IV. DORMITORIES 


T IS perhaps fair to say that 
until very recently the dormi- 
tory has been in disrepute, but 

largely through lack of a clear 
understanding of the principles of 
discipline necessary for its proper 
control. These principles are all 
contained in the one word “‘ super- 
vision,’’ which must at all times be 
sufficient and continuous. Hous- 
ing the men in dormitories has 
many advantages, chief among 
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of floor area and 280 cubic feet of 
air space. In the plans of the dor- 
mitory shown for Occoquan Prison 
the floor area is 40 square feet per 
man — not a very large increase 
— but the air space is 1,550 cubic 
feet per man, —a very considerable 
one. In floor area the dormitory 
may have little advantage over the 
cell block, but in cubic contents it 
has a very decided advantage; 
likewise in cost and in simplicity 
of construction it has many points 


which is economy. The difference 
between the initial cost in struc- 
ture of caring for 100 men in one 
large room, and in 100 separate 
rooms each with wash basin and toilet as is now 
practically demanded by the custom in New York 
State, is very considerable. The dormitory also pro- 
vides a somewhat greater floor area and a very much 
greater volume incubic feet of air space perman. The 
minimum cell approved by the New York State Prison 
Commission is 5 feet by 7 feet by 8 feet in ceiling 
height. This provides for each inmate 35 square feet 


Plan of Dormitories 


Reformatory at Occoquan, Va. 


in itsfavor. Itis a building which 
furthermore can very readily be 
built by the inmates themselves. 
All these advantages are thrown 
to the winds, however, if proper supervision and 
discipline in the dormitory are not maintained. Too 
many dormitories have been tried out experimentally 
in a half hearted way, with such unsatisfactory results 
as to discourage their further use. 

It has been left to Mr. W. H. Whittaker, superin- 
tendent of the prison at Occoquan, Va., and Mr. 
John Joy Edson of his board, to develop the dormi- 
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Elevation of Recreation Corridor toward Garden Court, Reformatory at Occoquan, Va. Alfred Hopkins, Architect “Ge 
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Temporary Shacks at Occoquan Reformatory which have been built some five 
or six years and in effective use as prison dormitories during that time 


tory and to prove beyond peradventure that it can be 
made entirely satisfactory as a means of housing the 
criminal offender, and the success attained there is 
because the supervision and discipline of the dormi- 
tory are constantly maintained. Two guards are on 
duty all night in the dormitories for 200 men, one 
guard in the dormitories for 100 men. The guard, 
wearing rubber shoes, patrols his beat throughout 
the night as methodically as the city policeman. 
This quiet, continual, and certain movement of the 
guard among the inmates is very necessary for dis- 
cipline and practically does away with the abuses 
which have given the dormitory its bad name. At 
Occoquan the dormitories are merely wooden shacks 
with no protection at the windows. The inmates 
have a freedom which has been almost unknown 
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before, and the number of escapes is so 
insignificant that the question of the fortifi- 
cation of the new institution is a matter of 
keen controversy among the board, some 
members maintaining that it should be en- 
tirely without bars —a fine thought. 

In the freedom at Occoquan, which is 
largely contributed by the dormitory, there 
is an element not to be found in cell block 
housing, and that is the possibility of detect- 
ing the inclination of a man who wants to 
escape before he takes any definite steps to 
do so, for within four or five days after his 
admission to the institution it is possible to 
discover by his actions whether he can be 
trusted or not. 

The author presents here some tentative sketches 
which were made for the new prison at Occoquan, 
Va., and this is to him a very unusual and a very 
interesting solution of the prison problem. Occo- 
quan now has about 750 prisoners all housed in one- 
story shacks, without any enclosing wall and with 
no jail protection whatsoever. While these quarters 
as originally constructed were considered only tem- 
porary measures, yet they have been so successful 
that it is the commission’s desire to construct the 
new prison on the general principles of the old. The 
new plan therefore contemplates housing all the men 
in dormitories and makes these dormitories one story 
in height —a particularly sensible idea for a mild 
climate like that of Virginia. This is an entirely new 
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Plan of Proposed Reformatory at Occoquan, Va. 
Athletic Field Surrounded by Shops to the Left of Punishment Cell Block 
Alfred Hopkins, Architect 
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Tentative Scheme for a Reformatory for the State of New Jersey 
Alfred Hopkins, Architect 


The general scheme proposes two groups of 
buildings, —‘one the Administrative Group and 
the other the Industrial Group. The Adminis- 
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England church at*one end and the refectory 
at the other. The individual units are placed 
between, with the officers’ quarters on one side 
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trative Group would contain the administrative 
offices, the reception butlding, the observation 


* ‘ DORMITORIES 
cells, and accommodations for those prisoners ee 
who could not be trusted with the liberties per- _ 


mitted in the Industrial Group. The plan pre- as 

sented shows the Industrial Group, which ts a 
series of units placed around a village green 
with the auditorium in the form of a New 


thought, but the more the author worked 


THE GREEN 


of the central axis and the school building on 
the other. Each unit would provide accommo- 
dations for 40 inmates with a recreation room 
and accommodations for one officer who would 
have charge of the building. In this instance the 
structures were to be of wood, the only protection 
being mesh grilles at the windows, and in some 
of the cottages it was proposed to omtt these. 


kitchen, and bakery at the rear. Behind 


on it the more convinced he became that 
it was the right one. 

The plan follows out the idea of the 
connecting corridor which has already 
been dwelt on at length, but here the 
connecting corridor is made 30 feet wide and is 
developed into a recreation space for the men, divided 
into four compartments by glass partitions so that 
supervision may be had at all times throughout its 
entire length. The dormitories are laid out for 80 
men, although the number will probably be increased 
to 100. Between the dormitory and the recreation 
corridor are the lavatories, toilets, and showers, 
accessible from both divisions. The men are not 
allowed in the dormitories until the retiring hour, so 
that there is no occasion for the continued super- 
vision of the dormitory and the recreation corridor 
at the same time. If this were necessary, there would 
be a disadvantage in the location of the washroom 
between them which would make such supervision 
difficult. 

The Administration Building in the center will 
have on the first floor the general business offices 
and a guards’ corridor which will be used for visitors 
who come to see the inmates, and on the second 
floor the guards’ rooms. ‘The prisoners will be re- 
ceived in the basement, all of which is well above 
ground, where the usual series of rooms for this 
purpose will be provided. As the life of the inmate 
at Occoquan is so free it was the thought of the 
commission to have the chapel and the school 
building well in front of the main institution and 
separated from it, and there will be no difficulty 
whatever with this arrangement. To the rear of the 
main court is the large mess hall with the guards’ 
dining room in the front and the serving room, 


Plot Plan of Industrial Group 


the refectory and joining the athletic 
ground are the punishment cells for 
incorrigible prisoners and others who 
need discipline. These are very high | 
cells with ventilation at the top. The. 
prisoner will be unable to see out the window, but 
the cells are intentionally placed where he will be 
cognizant of the freedom of the men at their games 
on the outside. 

It is the intention to have all the buildings open to 
the roof, so that there will be no place of conceal- 
ment anywhere. This gives splendid cubage which 
in the dormitory amounts to 1,555 cubic feet per 
man. Ventilators placed in the roofs will remain 
open all the year around, and while it may take a 
little more coal for heating during the winter months, 
the difference will be more than made up in the 
health of the men. 

It will be noted that the lavatories which connect 
the dormitories to the recreation corridor have flat 
roofs and are lighted overhead by skylights. These 
will be operated on worm gears so that excellent ven- 
tilation will be had there at all times. The low roof 
of the lavatories permits windows to be placed above 
it not only in the end of the dormitories, but in the 
side of the recreation corridor as well, so that this 
corridor has cross ventilation at the top throughout 
its whole length of 448 feet. In fact, the principal 
thing to be desired in any prison is adequate venti- 
lation and abolition of the depressing prison odor. 
This plan has been designed for fresh air. There 
will be no prison odor here, nor is there the slightest 
trace of it at the Westchester Penitentiary. 

Another very important and attractive feature of 
the plan is its flexibility with regard to possible fu- 
ture extension. The dormitories can be increased 
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in length almost indefinitely, but better than this, 
additional dormitories may be added both at the front 
and at the rear, without in any way affecting the 
architectural quality of the plan. In the dormitory 
each prisoner will have a cot, a chair at the foot of 
his bed, and a table at the head of it, this latter to 
contain drawers for his clothes and a shelf at the 
bottom for shoes, etc. 

The buildings are to be placed in a well wooded 
part of the property and are to be built of the brick 
which the inmates make themselves. While the 
drawings are only tentative ones and need much 
further study to perfect the quality of the architec- 
ture, yet it is thought that this general scheme is well 
worth careful consideration and that in the light of 
our present penology the extended prison plan has 
here found its solution, whether the offender is to be 
housed in separate rooms or in the general dormi- 
tory. 


V. IMPORTANCE OF GOOD ARCHITECTURE 


A very important phase of prison building which 
has scarcely received any attention whatsoever is its 
architecture. The prison inmate is much more sus- 
ceptible to the influence of the visual aspect of 
things than is generally supposed, and the evidence 
of this interest which he has for agreeable surround- 
ings is brought out on every hand. A warden tells 
this story: For a long time he had difficulty in get- 
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ting men to work in the vegetable garden. He 
finally hit upon the idea of planting flowers there, 
as well as vegetables, and said that since the flowers 
had been planted he not only had no trouble in get- 
tine men to work in the garden, but there was actual 
competition among them to see who should be de- 
tailed to work there. If an impulse for good can be 
created in the mind of the criminal offender by the 
sight of flowers, is not the appearance of the institu- 
tion to which he has been committed a thing to be 
taken into serious consideration ? 

In many of the prisons it is the custom, and a very 
wise one, for the authorities to permit the men to 
decorate their rooms. Where such privileges are 
given they are always appreciated, and you will see 
that in such institutions the great majority of 
cells have been adorned with photographs and pic- 
tures, and with growing plants and with vases of 
flowers, and not infrequently even with curtains and 
hangings and bedspreads, and things which one 
would look for more in the feminine impulse for in- 
terior decoration than in the masculine. At the 
State Prison at Jackson, Mich., there are some 500 
canaries belonging to a prison population of less 
than double that number. 

That the prison should have a definite architec- 
tural expression goes without saying. Indeed, it 
should be beautiful architecture, and the buildings 
should be planted and finely treated from the point 
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Second Floor Plan 


Plan for a Women’s Prison, showin 
by brick walls approximately 8 feet hi 


First Floor Plan 


Third Floor Plan 


two general classifications with separate recreation courts. These are surrounded 
igh and intended fully as much to give privacy within as to confine the inmates 


Alfred Hopkins, Architect 
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of view of the landscape architect. <A satisfactory 
aid to the accomplishment of this is that there is al- 
ways sufficient labor to keep the grounds and build- 
ings in perfect condition. 

There is not the slightest doubt but that agree- 
able surroundings have a very decided influence over 
not only the prison inmates, but the wardens and 
keepers as well, and the architect should bear this in 
mind from the very first inception of his plan. The 
possibilities of the extended prison group are almost 
limitless with regard to pleasing architectural courts 
and corners where plants and flowers may be grown, 
and with this idea of not only the possibility but the 
absolute necessity of fine architecture for the prison 
the author ventures to close with a quotation from 
his recent address before the Wardens’ Meeting of 
the American Prison Association : 

‘You practical men may think that I have laid en- 
tirely too much stress on the artistic side of prison 
building, but you know better than I that the thing 
which is to work regeneration of the men you have 
subordinate to your will and discipline is influence. 
Proper influence is what will cure your manif you can 
find it for him, and you know better than I what the 
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influence of environment has meant in that man’s life 
—that it has been perhaps the vital thing to bring 
him where you have come to know him; and since 
he has been sent to prison to pay the penalty which 
our laws prescribe, who shall say that buildings free 
from the reproach of the usual gloomy and oppres- 
Sive prison architecture are not a thing to be de- 
sired ? 

‘“One of the architectural tenets of my student 
days was that a building to be good architecture 
should look its purpose. This expression of fitness 
is sometimes difficult to obtain in stone and mortar ; 
but even now the thought is a good one, and if our 
penology demands that the spirit of the offender be 
crushed beneath ponderous walls and prison barred 
windows, then the old system of prison design should 
prevail. If, on the other hand, better results are had 
by putting some brightness into the prisoner’s life, 
let us cut out root and branch the old system and 
erect buildings that in their appearance will not seem 
to emphasize but will minimize the ignominy of the 
prison sentence, and will not proclaim to the outside 
world that here shall dwell the transgressor, and that 
it has been written his way shall be hard.”’ 


Perspective Showing Exterior Design for a Women’s Prison, plans for which are shown on the page opposite. 
: : oar habla : 
It is needless to say that attractive architecture is quite as necessary for the women’s prison as for the men’s 
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Notes on the Fifty-First Convention of the American Institute of Architects 


the Fifty-first Annual Convention of the 

American Institute of Architects, held in 
Philadelphia, April 24, 25, and 26, 1918. First, be- 
cause of the reflection among the delegates of pres- 
ent war conditions which are vitally affecting the 
practice of architecture ; and, second, because of the 
constructive manner with which problems before the 
profession were attacked and solved. The departure 
from the custom of holding the convention in Wash- 
ington was due to the war congestion in that city; 
and in selecting Philadelphia the Board of Directors 
provided an excellent opportunity for many archi- 
tects to become familiar with the group of Colonial 
buildings which have been restored and preserved to 
the city and nation largely through the efforts of the 
Philadelphia Chapter. It was also the first conven- 
tion held at the new date in accordance with the 
change made at the previous convention. 

The action of the delegates centered largely on 
further development of the profession’s ability to 
serve ever widening interests, and to promote such 
means as will insure a better understanding of archi- 
tecture and the functions of architectural practice 
among laymen and the officials of the Government. 

The convention was opened by President John 
Lawrence Mauran, who in his address reviewed the 
activities of the Institute in aiding the Government 
in its emergency building program for war purposes 


(): particular interest are the proceedings of 


— work which was accomplished under severe handi- - 


caps because of a general lack of understanding of 
architects’ abilities and a marked aversion on the 
part of officials to co-operate. In spite of these dis- 
couraging conditions, the work of the Institute and 
its officers looms large and embraces valuable sug- 
gestion and guidance to the Navy Department, Coun- 
cil of National Defense, Signal Corps, and other 
branches of the Government. If the tangible results 
are not large, it is because of failure on the part of 
the Government to make use of the talent and ser- 
vice at its disposal, and not because of disinterest on 
the part of the Institute. 

Among the reports tendered the convention, those 
covering registration of architects, advertising, and 
the signing of buildings received extended consid- 
eration, and the action of the convention with refer- 
ence to them is indicative of the constructive reason- 
ing, influenced by present-day conditions that char- 
acterized the work of the delegates. 

The Institute at its previous convention had stated 
that it neither advocated nor opposed the regulation 
of the practice of architecture by law, considering 
that such legislation was a matter for each state to 
determine. It has been advocated, however, that 
the Institute adopt a standard form of registration 
that might serve as a model for future legislation, 


and a tentative draft of such a law, printed in full 
on another page, was presented for the consideration 
of the convention and accepted. _ 

Advertising as related to the conduct of individual 
members of the Institute has many times been dis- 
cussed, and the statement in the Canons of Ethics, 
that such procedure is unprofessional, has always 
successfully withstood assault. Developments affect- 
ing architectural practice in recent years, however, 
have served to bring the matter to the foreground 
once more, and a committee previously appointed to 
study the situation submitted its report to the con- 
vention, which in substance declared that advertis- 
ing to excess is a question of bad taste; that it is 
practically impossible to control matters of taste by 
legislation, and that it is better, therefore, to remove 
advertising from the list of punishable offenses and 
revise the Canons of Ethics accordingly. Spirited 
debate of the question brought out many of the vary- 
ing conditions architects are called upon to meet in 
carrying on their profession in various parts of the 
country. Arguments on both sides of the question 
were evenly balanced, the Western architects in gen- 
eral favoring the adoption of the report, and those 
of the East opposing it; the majority of the dele- 
gates were in favor, however, and the Canon was re- 
pealed, the Board of Directors being empowered to 
change the article covering this point in the Advice 
on Practice to be inagreement. This action will not 
probably alter to any great degree the present atti- 
tude of individual architects toward advertising, but 
it will present a much needed avenue of approach to 
the public for associated bodies of architects and 
the Institute itself, whereby educational publicity of 
a useful character may be properly carried on. 

A subject of similar character to advertising is the 
signing of buildings during the course of construc- 
tion, the demand for which, like that of publicity 
through advertising, was first expressed in the Mid- 
dle West. Although eliciting considerable discus- 
sion, final action was not taken by the convention 
and the matter was referred to the Directors. 

The election of officers for the year was as fol- 
lows: Thomas R. Kimball, Omaha, president ; 
Charles A. Favrot, New Orleans, first vice-presi- 
dent; George S. Mills, Toledo, second vice-presi- 
dent; W. Stanley Parker, Boston, secretary. Die 
rectors: Edward W. Donn, Jr., Washington ; 
Robert D. Kohn, New York; Ellis F. Lawrence, 
Portland, Ore.; Richard E. Schmidt, Chicago. 

The following members were elected to fellow- 
ship: James E. Allison, Los Angeles; Louis 
Ayres and Charles Butler, both of New York: (Haake 
Dougherty, Atlanta; Alexander C. Eschweiler, Mil- 
waukee; Albert Kahn, Detroit; John B. P. Sinkler, 
Philadelphia, and William L. Steele, Sioux City. 
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PLATE FOUR 


"HIS bay is at the south end of South Sage Hall, 
one of the new group of dining halls at Princeton 
University. This group ts one of the most distinguished 
American interpretations of the Gothic style and ts 
particularly interesting in showing a spirited handling 
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of the style entirely free from archeological influence. 
The walls are faced with a local shale stone carefully 
selected for color and used in conjunction with the mica 
schist of Pennsylvania, which had been largely used for 
previous buildings at the university. 


DETAIL OF BAY IN SOUTH SAGE DINING HALL, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
DAY & KLAUDER, ARCHITECTS 


DETAIL DRAWING BY ROBERT A. TAYLOR ON FOLLOWING PAGE 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


HERE are now in operation laws regulating the 

practice of architecture in fourteen states, and 
others have similar laws in preparation. A number 
of these laws were framed without expert advice from 
the profession, and many contain undesirable fea- 
tures; some, on the other hand, have many good 
qualities, but, as a whole, they cannot be considered 
entirely effective in meeting the conditions they were 
naturally intended to correct. The phase of state 
regulation that is generally criticized and that will 
become distinctly burdensome with any further in- 
crease’ of registration, is the difference of qualifica- 
tions in different states. This entails difficulty in 
reciprocal state relations and will impose inconve- 
niences upon architects who have commissions in 
other states than those in which they are registered. 

While the Institute of American Architects has 
taken no stand either for or against state regulation, 
it has seen the complications that may arise through 
lack of coordinated effort on the part of responsible 
representatives of the profession in furnishing advice 
on the character of such legislation, and at its recent 
convention a tentative model law that may be used 
for future legislation was submitted and accepted. 

Many of the existing laws are deficient in provid- 
ing means for determining the qualifications of per- 
sons that were practising before the enactment of the 
law. In some states any person so engaged becomes 
automatically registered by the passage of the law, 
thereby defeating what should be the main purpose 
of legal regulation. Thus incompetent men may be 
regarded by the public in the same light as those that 
are fully competent, inasmuch as both are regis- 
tered by the state. There should be no attempt to 
prevent any one from carrying on any activities he 
engaged in before the passage of legislation, nor 
should there be any restriction placed upon the pub- 
lic as to whom they should engage to prepare build- 
ing plans; but the state should not place a seal of 
approval upon any person claiming ability to prac- 
tise architecture till he has proved his right to such 
approval. 

The Institute has done a commendable thing in 
drafting a model law that would seek to avoid these 
evils, and it is hoped that its influence in future legis- 
lation may be sufficiently great to develop uniform 
regulations in those states imposing them that will 
provide full protection to the public and justice to the 
members of the profession. 

The form of registration law submitted at the re- 
cent convention by the Committee on Registration 
Laws is here printed, and it is the hope of the Board 
of Directors of the Institute that suggestions or crit- 
icisms of this tentative model law will be sent to 
them at the_earliest possible date by all architects, 


whether members of the Institute or not, who are 
interested in the subject. Communications may be 
sent to Mr. Wm. P. Bannister, 69 Wall street, or 
Mr. D. Everett Waid, 1 Madison avenue, New York 
City. 
AN ACT 

To Define the Qualification for the Practice of Architec- 
ture in the State of and to provide for 
the Examination and Registration of Architects. 


1. Any person wishing to practise architecture resid- 
ing in or having a place of business in the State, who, 
before this article takes effect, shall not have been en- 
gaged in the practice of architecture in this State, under 
the title of architect, shall, before being styled or known 
as an architect, secure a certificate of his qualification 
to practise under the title of architect, as provided by 
this article. 

Any person who shall have been engaged in the prac- 
tice of architecture under the title of architect, before 
this article takes effect, may secure such certificate in 
the manner provided by this article, having presented 
proof of competency and good character. 

Any person having a certificate pursuant to this article 
may be styled or known as an architect or registered 
architect. 

No person having the right to practise as an architect 
because of his or her use of the title architect prior to the 
time this act takes effect, shall assume any title indicat- 
ing that he or she is an architect or any words, letters, 
or figures to indicate that the person using same is a 
registered architect unless he or she shall have ‘qualified 
and obtained a certificate of registration ; but this article 
shall not be construed to prevent persons other than 
architects from filing application for and obtaining 
building permits. 

2. There shall be a State Board for the examination 
and registration of architects, who and their successors 
shall be appointed by and hold during the pleasure of 
(name here the appointing power, preferably the de- 
partment having jurisdiction over education) and who, 
subject to the approval of (same department), shall 
make rules for the examination and registration of can- 
didates for the certificates provided for by this article. 

Each member of such Board of Examiners shall be en- 
titled to ten dollars per diem while actually engaged in 
attendance at meetings; the members shall receive also 
the amount of actual expenses incurred in travel to and 
return from meetings, and for necessary expenditures for 
hotel bills, meals, postage, typewriting, printing as may 
be approved by the said (department having jurisdic- 
tion), subject to the approval of the Comptroller of the 
State of 

3. Qualifications, Examinations, Fees. — Any citizen of 
the United States or any person who has declared his in- 
tention of becoming such citizen or any citizen of another 
country complying with the requirements of this article 
for aliens, being at least twenty-one years of age and of 
good moral character, may apply for examination or 
certificate of registration under this article, but before 
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receiving such certificate shallsubmit satisfactory evidence 
of having completed the course in a high school approved 
by (department having jurisdiction) or the equivalent 
thereof, and subsequent thereto of having completed such 
courses in mathematics, history, and language as may be 
determined by the board for the examination and regis- 
tration of architects ; examination for the above academic 
requirements shall be held by the (department having 
jurisdiction). 

The board for the examination and registration of 
architects may accept satisfactory diplomas or certificates 
from approved institutions covering the course required 
for examination. 

Upon complying with the above requirements the appli- 
cant shall satisfactorily pass an examination in such tech- 
nical and professional courses as are established by the 
board for the examination and registration of architects. 
The board for the examination and registration of archi- 
tects may in lieu of all examination accept satisfactory 
evidence of any one of the qualifications set forth under 
subdivisions “‘4’’ and “ &”’ of this article.’’ 

A. A diploma of graduation or satisfactory certificate 
from an architectural college or school that he or she 
has completed a technical course approved by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, together with at least three 
years’ satisfactory experience in the office or offices of a 
reputable architect or architects. 

The board for the examination and registration of 
architects may require applicants under this subdivision 
to furnish satisfactory evidence of knowledge of profes- 
sional practice. 

&. Registration or certification as an architect in an- 
other State or country where the qualifications required 
are equal to those required in this State. 

C. The board for the examination and registration of 
architects may grant registration to those who have been 
engaged in the practice of architecture for at least one 
year prior to the date when this article takes effect as 
a member of a reputable firm of architects or under his 
own name, or to those who have been engaged in the 
practice of architecture as an employee for at least five 
years prior to the date when this article takes effect, 
provided that applicants under this subdivision shall 
present satisfactory proof of competency and qualifica- 
tions and evidence as to character, and providing that 
the application for such certification shall be made 
within two years after the date when this article takes 
effect. 

Any architect who has lawfully practised architecture 
for a period of more than ten years without the State 
shall be required to take only a practical examination, 
which shall be of the nature to be determined by the 
board for the examination and registration of architects. 

Any architect who is a citizen of a foreign country and 
who seeks to practise within this State who has lawfully 
practised architecture for a period of more than ten years 
shall be required to take a practical examination as de- 
termined by the board for the examination and regis- 
tration of architects, or if in practice for a period of less 
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than ten years shall obtain registration by academic and 
technical examinations, but in either event he shall file 
a bond with (the department having jurisdiction) for 
the sum of five thousand doliars; such bond and certifi- 
cate shall remain in force for a period of three years 
and shall then terminate unless privilege of renewal be 
granted by the Board of Examiners and Registration at 
its discretion. 

Every person applying for examination or certificate 
of registration under this article shall pay a fee of 
twenty-five dollars to (department having jurisdiction). 

4. Certificates. — The result of every examination or 
other evidence of qualification, as provided by this arti- 
cle shall be filed with (department having jurisdiction) 
and a record shall be kept by the (department having 
jurisdiction) and the board for the examination and reg- 
istration of architects shall file records of all certificates 
issued with (department having jurisdiction). Every 
person securing such certificate shall have same recorded 
with the County Clerk of the county in which he resides 
or conducts the practice of architecture. 

The board for the examination and registration of 
architects may revoke any certificate after thirty days’ 
notice to the holder thereof, granting him a hearing if 
proof be presented in the following cases : 

a. Where certificate has been obtained by fraud or 
misrepresentation. 

6. Where the architect has been guilty of any fraud or 
deceit in his practice or guilty of any crime or misde- 
meanor. 

c. That he is an habitual drunkard or habitually ad- 
dicted to the use of morphine, opium, cocaine, or other 
drugs having a similar effect. 

Proceedings for the annulment of registration shall be 
begun by filing a written charge against the accused 
with the board for the examination and registration 
of architects; a time and place for the hearing of the 
charges shall be fixed by the board; where personal 
service or service through counsel cannot be effected, 
service by publication may be made. At the hearing 
the accused shall have all rights of examination, cross- 
examination, counsel, and witnesses as granted in court 
oflaw. The board shall make a written report of its find- 
ings, which report shall be filed with the Secretary of 
State. 

5. Every architect or person using the title of archi- 
tect in this State before this act goes into effect shall 
within one year record his name with proof of his use of 
the title architect with the board for the examination 
and registration of architects, such recording not to be 
interpreted as evidence of competency or ability unless 
applicant applies for and is granted a certificate of regis- 
tration. 

6. The use of the title architect without compliance 
with the provisions of this act shall be deemed a misde- 
meanor punishable with a fine of not more than two 
hundred dollars or imprisonment for not more than one 
year or both. 

7. This act shall take effect immediately. 
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TURNER ConsTRucTION COMPANY 
REINFORCED CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 
i 244 MADISON AVENUE 


Naw Yorn, 


December 20, 1917. 
The Barrett Company, 

New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Herewith is the new composite draw- 
ing of all the buildings we put up last year 
—the ‘‘ Turner Concrete City ’’ of 1916. 

So far as the roofs are concerned it 
is also a ‘‘ Barrett City,’’ for practically 
every roof in sight is yours. The use of 
The Barrett Specification, as you know, 
has been practically standard practice for 
years with us. 

On these 70 various buildings we 
dealt with 31 prominent architects or en- 
gineers, and the general use of Barrett 
Specification Roofs tells its own story. 


“OR, 


The great Turner Construction Company has 
pictured in this drawing a composite view of 
seventy concrete buildings which they erected 


in 1916. 


It is a representative group of modern indus- 
trial edifices and the principal architects and 
engineers of America cooperated with Turner 
in drawing designs and specifications. 


Over 90% of all these buildings are covered 
with Barrett Specification Roofs. 


Turner’s letter, reproduced above, speaks for 
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One Year’s Work of One Construction Company 


Barrett Specification Roofs 
Cover over 90% of the 
Latest “Concrete City” 


Barrett Specification Roofs are used on most 
of the permanent structures of the country. 


This is not to be wondered at when you con- 
sider that they cost less per year of service 
than any other kind; that they are free from 
maintenance expense; that they take the base 
rate of fire insurance; and, finally, that shey 
carry a 20-Year Surety Bond Guaranty. 


To any one interested we will send free, on 
request, a copy of The Barrett 20-Year 
Specification with the necessary roofing 


itself. Read it. diagrams. 
ll 
The (f g Compan 
(Gaye pany 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria <b 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. . Sydney, N. S. 
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The Ultimate 


in Floors 


T° get unusual and harmonious color effects 

—to assure durability without sacrificing 
refinement—and yet to keep the cost of floors 
within reason, more and more architects are 


specifying 


LINOTILE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
‘“‘The Floor That’s Built to Fit the Room’”’ 


They have found, with the eleven beautiful 
shades of this material, that freedom in color 
treatment is practically unrestricted. They 
have also learned through experience that 
Linotile is exceedingly serviceable as well as 
quiet, comfortable and sanitary. 


Such advantages are worth not only consider- 
ation, but investigation. May we send you a 
sample of Linotile so that you can pass judg- 
ment personally on this combination of pow- 
dered cork, wood flour, oxidized linseed oil 
and various gums and pigments? There will 
be no charge or obligation on your part, and 
we will cheerfully include a handsome catalog 
in full color, if you desire it. 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
132 Twenty-fourth Street oe Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branches in the Principal Cities 


Also manufacturers of Nonpareil High Pressure Covering for steam lines; 
Nonpareil Insulating Brick for boiler settings, breechings, etc.; Nonpareil 
Corkboard Insulation for refrigerated rooms; Nonpareil Cork Machinery 
Isolation for deadening the noise and vibration of motors, fans, pumps, etc., 
and Armstrong Circle A Cork Brick for horse and cow stalls. 


A Linotile floor which contributes to the strik- 
ing effect of the shop of Martin & Forbes. Flo- 
rists,in Portland, Ore. 6" x 6" light green 
squares and 1"x 1" dark green squares, 
spaced with white rectangles 6" x 1", 
make up the design. 
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How Big Business gets the most out of the Coal Pile 


F saving Coal means losing Power the ultimate economy is doubtful. 
Getting more heat and power out of Jess Coal has been the problem 
that the manufacturing interests of the Nation have had to solve. And 

in the solving of this problem there is a great lesson to individual coal users. 


For the devices and maintenance materials 
which have conserved industrial coal piles 
can often be applied, in some measure at 
least, to smaller coal-saving problems. 


For instance, the covering of heat-carrying 
pipes or surfaces with scientifically designed 
insulation is saving America’s manufac- 
turers millions of dollars’ worth of heat 
each year—coal power that would other- 
wise be wasted. 


Of equal importance, the loss from wear, 
friction and leakage has been cut toa mini- 
mum through the use of specialized 
“packing” devices and materials that are 
known to every engineer as maintenance 
materials — necessities to efficient plant 
operation. 


It is a source of great satisfaction to us to 


H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories — Branches in 61 Large Cities 


ANVILLE 
SERVICE 


have supplied America’s plants with both 
heat insulations and maintenance materials 
—to have been for 25 years one of the 
champions for coal saving—to feel that our 
commercial efforts to further the cause of 
power-plant economy, have in a large sense 
helped in national conservation. 


And just as it is your personal duty to use 
coal carefully—just as it is a national duty 
to save it—it seems to us our corporate duty 
to further the gospel of fuel conservation. 


Johns-Manville Coal Conservation Prod- 
ucts: Asbestos and Magnesia Pipe and 
Boiler Insulations; Packings for engines, 
pump and valve rods and pipe joints; Steam 
Traps; Refractory Cements; and many 
other power plant maintenance 
materials. 
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DEVELOPMENT of the 

Russwin Fire Exit Bolt 

suitable for Mill, Ware- 
house and Garage Doors. 


Self-latching: Contact of the latch 
with the strike throws the latch 
in a position allowing the bolt to 
fall, by gravity, into the strike at 
bottom of door and also locks the 
latch at top of door and the lift- 
ing handle. 


Adjustable Telescopic Bolt Rod. 
Can be lengthened or shortened 
to exact height of door. Adjust- 


able for doors varying in height 
from 7’ 112’ to 8 6’. 


Write for further information and 
prices. 


RUSSELL & ERWIN MBG. Co. 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


New Britain, Conn. 
New York San Francisco Chicago London, Eng. 


FORUM 
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MASTER-KEYING 


WITH THE CORBIN PIN TUMBLER CYLINDER 
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KEYING SYSTEM FOR GROUP OF HOSPITAL BUILDINGS 


This chart explains the key-combinations for locks supplied by us for a group of hospital buildings, 
and illustrates the accurate classification, the large number of segregated groups, and the ease of 
adaptation of our master-keyed pin tumbler cylinder lock for complicated installations. Even this 
intricate lay-out could have been extended without duplication or affecting the security. The regular 
Corbin master-keyed cylinder, with one key-way for all keys is used. The same method is employed in 
industrial plants, in hotels, mammoth office buildings, or structures of any other kind where it is desired 
to limit the entrance to some persons and give general control to others, and still maintain security. 

The Service Keys are indicated by the small circles. There are (1) single and (2) sets alike, but 
each single key or set is different from all others. 

The Master Keys indicated by larger circles give admission to each of the different groups of 
buildings and to no others. 

The Two Grand Master Keys enable the chiefs of the Medical and Business Corps to enter any 
door under their jurisdiction and no others. 

The Great Grand Master Key enables the head of the institution to enter any door at will. 

Any Key in the entire system can be fitted as a service key to a desk, a wardrobe or a padlock. 
The service key to the janitors’ quarters can be made to pass the janitors’ closets in all buildings; the 
plumbers’ key can be fitted to the shut-off cabinets as well as their apartments; the housekeepers’ 
room key can be made the same as that for the supply cupboard. The number of combinations is prac- 
tically endless. 

The Special Keys are not master keyed.’ They fit lockers, fire boxes, etc., where individual service 
alone is desired. 

We are specialists in master key systems. Can we be of service to you? 


P. & F. CORBIN 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
NEW YORK CHICAGO NEW BRITAIN, CONN. PHILADELPHIA 
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Index to Advertising Announcements 


Abendroth Brothers 
Alabama Pipe & Foundry Co 
American Blower Compan 


American Enameling Mfg. Corp 

Amernctan Foundry & Pipe Co. eco faue blns san Gorse 
American Oak Mfrs. Ass’n, The 

Amencanisheeta lingelate: Conn. odor here 
American Terra Cotta & Ceramic Co., The 

American Window Glass Company 

AAMUStOD HOUDATY (0) 6 le Ale eee bees lets 
Anti-Hydro Waterproofing Co 

Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co 

Armstrong’s Linoleum 

Associated Tile Manufacturers, The 

AtlAnticnherravOolta © Ome wnat in meee Pi oct cree S) 
AtlassPortiangsGementhGou NG ines. oe eee erie ar BVA oN 


Barrett Co., The 

Berger Mfg. Co., The 

Berrys Brothers eLnCae eee coer ah een eae 
Bessemer Soil Pipe Co 

Bishopric Mfg. Co., The 

Boston Varnish Co 

Bostwick Steel Lath Co., The 

Boyle & Co., Inc., John 

Boynton Furnace Company 


Cabot, Inc., Samuel 

Campbell Mfg. Co 

Carey Co., The Philip 

Casey-Hedges Co., The 

Central Foundry Co 

Charlotte Pipe & Foundry Co. . 

Chase & Co;, L. € 

Clarage Fan Company 

(CTI OMMWWIT CLC LOL COL. ole shah in sp stelle yun he cyeeie ns 
Conkling-Armstrong Terra Cotta Co 

Coosa Pipe & Foundry Co 

OT Diet pica Al cha San, oc ss ee eee ee RE 
Corcoran, Inc., A. 


Crown Pipe & Foundry Co. . 
Curtis Companies, The . 


Detroit Steel Products Co 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 
Dunham Company, C. A 


Ehrich Galleries, The 
Electric Cable Co., The 


Faber, Eberhard 
Fox Co., M. Ewing 


Gadsden Pipe Co 

General Fireproofing Company, The 

Gillis & Geoghegan 

GlODeLVientiAton CO sas secure reds oficial be 
KZOTLON Cou eTWOOd CO. gtia. eerie noe kes tonne 
Goulds Mfg. Co 

Guastavino Company, R. 

Gum Lumber Mfrs. Ass’n 


Habirshaw Electric Cable Co., Inc., The 

Haines ionesae Cadbury Con sree sin acne oe ee 
Hart & Hegeman Mfg. Co 

Hart Manufacturing Co., The 

FICINGKO 1 NGes Eee e ee teh tee ty oee eee ee ean Aa ee 
Hope & Sons, Henry 

Hiyaratilice? resseo Ti cle (One eth acre ca otter oats 


International Casement Coline. sy. \c2asc sock ee 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works 


efferson Glass Co., The 
ohns-Manville Co., H.W. 


Kawneer Mfg. Co. 
Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co., The.. 


Keystone Clay Products Co 
Krupp Foundry Co 


Lord s Burnham: COmsceaate eter eee tie eine 
Lowe Brothers Company, The 

Ludowici-Celadon Co 

Luminous Unit Co.guee. sacs ae raaie sic eae cits state 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


Maurer & Son, Henry 

Medina Foundry Co 

Merchant &*Hivans Con: peumaa. seen ae rere 
Midland: Terta. Cotta: Covert ate ieee actos ees ete 
Murphy Varnish Co : 


National Fire Proofing Coma nacre eee tei sree ee 
National Foundry Co. of New York, Inc 

National Metal Molding Co 

National Pipe andj Houndry, Con eee eee ar eee 
National, Tibei Corte Simao tatetechs teen eee «tae 
National X-Ray Reflector Co 

New Jersey Terra Cotta Co., The 

Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Mfr’s Ass’n, The.. 
North Western Expanded Metal Co., The 
Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., The 


O’Brien Varnish Company, The 
Ohio Blower CO. soe e ec aly ice ieee ir aa a 


Pfotenhauer:NesbitiCooe, nae eee ees tote 2d Cover 
Polachek Bronze & Iron Co., John 9 
Portland Cement Association 


Raymond Concrete Pile Company 

Reading Foundry & Supply Co 

Royal Ventilator Cong tn.) eee 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company 


Salem Brass & Iron Mfg. Co 

Sandusky Cement Co., The 

Sanitary Company of America 

Sayre & Fisher Co 

Smith’ & Cov JBdw: Gari ieee succeleeai ete eee 
Smyser-Royer Co 

Somerville Iron Works 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. ....... 

South Amboy Terra Cotta Co., The 

Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Assn 

Standard Poundry/Co2 7.0) oxsaee cee nit eee eee ee 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co 

Stanley Works, The 

Stark Rolling Mill Co., The 49 
Sti LonisTerra: Cotta‘ Cow. ao ane eee 2d Cover 
Superior Mfg. Co 65 


Thomas Clock Co., Seth 
Toch Brothers 

Trenton Potteries Co., The 
Trus-Con Laboratories, The 
Truscon Steel Co 


Union Moundry: Com eres seer nies on ee aera eee 
United States Radiator Corporation 


Vonnegut Hardware Co 


Wadsworta Howland &/ Cos Inc) re en eee 
Weiskittel & Son Co., A 

Western Brick Cook neyo any eee i aie ee eee rl 
WW etter Mion. Co lspiiais nies ae ree eee 0 
White Pine Bureau 

Wilkins, George Lester 

Wilson Corp., The J. G 

Winkle Terra Cotta Co. 

Wright Wire Company 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., The 


For Selected List of Manufacturers’ Publications see Pages 24, 26, 28 
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THE LENOX, Philadelphia 
CLINTON & RUSSEL, Architects 
443 “Standard” Fixtures 
Complete with “Standard” Brass 


H, J, HARKER, Architect 
C. 0, SMITH PLUMBING CO,, Plumbers 
390 “Standard” Fixtures 


GEORGIAN COURT APARTMENTS 


Kansas City 
SHEPARD, FARRAR & WISER, Architects 
McMAHON CO, Plumbers 
61 “Standatrd’ Fixtures 


GEORGELLE APARTMENTS, Los Angeles 
Plans by Owner, GEO, L, LOVEJOY 
W. A. DIEL, Plumber 
235 “Standard” Fixtures 


a eA ns ; e ” “0 
THE KENMORE, Boston 
BLACKALL, CLAPP & WHITTEMORE, Architects 
MEYER MELTZER, Plumber 
311 “Standard” Fixtures 


a es 


We 1a 


= 


THE BRAEMORE, Boston 
BLACKALL, CLAPP & WHITTEMORE, Architects 
MEYER MELTZER, Plumber 
431 “Standard” Fixtures 


The Plumbing is 
“Standard” 


jhe owners of these high grade apart~ 


ments, as in thousands of other cases, 
appreciate the renting value of that 
statement—the result of 40 years manu~ 
facturing and advertising Quality 
Products. 


You serve your client best by anticipating, 
the requirements of the business end of 
his enterprises. 


You succeed in this to a marked 
degree by specifying, “Standard”. Our 


Service organization is subject to your 


call. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
General Offices, Pittsburgh 


Showrooms and Service Stations 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS YOUNGSTOWN 
BOSTON E. ST. LOUIS WHEELING 
PHILADELPHIA ~— ERIE HUNTINGTON 
WASHINGTON ALTOONA LOUISVILLE 
PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI NASHVILLE 
CHICAGO COLUMBUS NEW ORLEANS 
DETROIT CANTON KANSAS CITY 


DALLAS 
HOUSTON 
SAN ANTONIO 
FORT WORTH 
MILWAUKEE 
TORONTO 
HAMILTON 


TOWER COURT 


Boston 


COOLIDGE & 


CARLSON 
Architects 


C, H, CRONIN 


Piumber 


209 “Standard” 


Fixtures 


CLAFLIN HALL | 
Boston 
COOLIDGE & 
CARLSON 
Architects 
ROBERT 
ROBERTSON 
CO,, Plumbers 
188 “Standard” 
Fixtures 


WESTMORELAND APARTMENTS HOTEL 
St. Louis 
P. J, BRADSHAW, Architect 
Ae ds FISCHER, Plumber 
253 “Standard” Fixtures 


WOODLAND COURT, Seattle 
GEO, W, LAWTON, Architect ‘ 
H, A, MOLDENHOLDER, Associate 
Pembroke Baths and other “Standard” Fixtures 


NEWHALL APARTMENTS 
Brookline 

H, A, PERKINS, Architect 

326 “Standard” Fixtures 


SHERIDAN APARTMENTS, Seattle 
DAVID DOW, Architect 
38 Built-in-Baths and other 
“Standard” Fixtures 


SHERWO 


OD APARTMENTS, Seattle 
GEO, W. LAWTON, Architect 
H, A, MOLDENHOLDER, Associate 
43 Pembrokes and other “Statidard” Fixtures 
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Selected List of Manufacturers’ Publications 


FOR THE SERVICE OF ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, AND CONTRACTORS 


The publications listed in these columns are the most important of those issued by manufacturers represented in the 
advertising pages of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM. They may be had upon direct application to the manufacturers. 


ARCH CONSTRUCTION, TIMBREL TILE 
Guastavino Co., R., Fuller Building, New York, N. Y. 


Portfolio. 104@x13%in. Plates. 
BRICK : 
American Enameled Brick and Tile Co., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York. 


Enameled Brick. Catalog. 6x9%in. 25 pp. Color plates. 
Hydraulic-Press Brick Co., St. Louis. : . 
Bonds and Mortars in the Wall of Brick. Treatise on brick de- 
sign. 84%x11%@in. 27 pp. é s 
Brick Scales and Tables. Fifteen scales for vertical and horizon- 


tal measurements, with explanatory booklet and tables. 8x10 
in. 32 pp. : 
Moulded and Ornamental Brick. Catalog. 4%x6%in. 140pp. 


Book of designs with floor 


The Brick Church and Parish House. 
10% x 13% in. 


plans from drawings submitted in competition. 
80 pp. 
Western Brick Co., Danville, Ill. < ; 
The Art of Stippling. Brochure giving history of development 
of stippling and its application to face brick. 4x6in. 24 pp. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W., Madison Avenue, New York. 
J-M Building Materials. Booklet. 3%x6in. 24pp. 


CEMENT, PORTLAND 
Atlas Portland Cement Company, The, 30 Broad Street, New 
York. 
Handbook and Treatise. 
6%x8%in. 250 pp. 


Concrete in Factory Construction. 


Early Stucco Houses, with modern stucco specifications. Book- 
let. 84x1lin. 24 pp. : 

Choosing the Garage, describing actual construction. Booklet. 
8x10%in. 26pp. F i ‘ 

Commercial Garages, with construction notes and architectural 
treatment. Booklet. 8x10%in. 12pp. , 

Color Tones in Stucco. Booklet with colored plates. 8% x11lin. 
24 pp. 

Building a Bungalow. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 18 pp. 4 color 
plates. ; 

Concrete on the Farm. Handbook with useful data. 8x 10% in. 
98 pp. 


Sandusky Cement Co., The, Dept. F, Engineers’ Building, Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 
Medusa White Portland Cement. Booklet. 84x1lin. 52pp. 


Medusa Waterproofed White Portland Cement. Booklet. 6x9 
in. 20 pp. 
Medusa Waterproofed Gray Portland Cement. Booklet. 6 x 9 
in. 20 pp. 
CHIMNEYS 


Heinicke, Inc., H. R., 147 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Chimneys. Bulletin. Methods of construction. 


CLOCKS, TOWER 
Thomas Clock Co., Seth, 19 West 44th Street, New York. 
Descriptive catalog with complete data. 8x10%in. 80 pp. 


CONDUIT 
National Metal Molding Co., 1113 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh. 
Handbook on National Metal Molding. Complete details and 
installation instructions. 4%x6in. 96 pp. 
Bulletin No. 101. National Metal Moldings and Fittings. 8% x 
10 in. 32 pp. 


CONSTRUCTION, FIREPROOF 
General Fireproofing Co., The, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Fireproofing Handbook. 6x9in. 112 pp. 
Truscon Steel Co., Stee] Building, Dept. 57, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Truscon Steel Buildings. Catalog containing details and full 


information. 8%x1lin. 24 pp. 
Kahn Building Products. Catalog containing tables, details, and 
complete information. 6x34@in. 100 pp. 


DOORS, WINDOWS, AND TRIM, METAL 
Detrent Stoel Products Co., 3717 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, 
ich. 
The Fenestra Line. Catalog. 8%x1lin. 15 sections. 
prints. 
Daylighted Factories. How to daylight the modern industrial 
building. Booklet. 5%x8in. 16 pp. 
Natural Ventilation for Foundries. Steel sash for the foundry 
and forge shop. Booklet. 5%x8in. 16pp. 
Stock Sash Folder. Listing types and sizes of Fenestra ready for 
immediate shipment. 8%xllin. 4pp. 
tepton’s Sons Co., David, Witte and Tulip Streets, Philadelphia, 
a. : 
Lupton Service and Products, No.9. Descriptive catalog with 
drawings and data for specifications. 8%x1llin. 100 pp. and 
cover. 


Blue 
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DUMBWAITERS 
Sedgwick Machine Works, 115 West 15th Street, New York. 


Service Sheets. Standard specifications, plans, etc. 16% x 
21% in. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Electric Cable Co., The, 10 East 43d Street, New York. 
Facts. Descriptive booklet. 5%x8in. 52 pp. 
Habirshaw Electric Cable Co., Inc., 10 East 43d Street, New 
York. 


Plans and Specifications for the Home Electric. Manual giving 
complete data and specifications. 11x14in. 20pp. 
Hart & Hegeman Mfg. Co., The, 346 Capitol Ave., Hartford, 
Conn. 
Catalog O. H & H Switches and Paiste Wiring Material. 9x 10% 
in. 106 pp. 
Hart Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


“Diamond H”’ Switches and Receptacles. Descriptive booklet. 
4x8%in. 24 pp. 
ELEVATORS 


Sedgwick Machine Works, 115 West 15th Street, New York. 
Selecting an Invalid Elevator. Booklet. 4%x8%in. 8 pp. 


FLOORING 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 132 24th St., Pittsburgh. 
Linotile Floors. Booklet. 6x9in. 40 pp. Color illustrations. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., Dept. 4, 264 Pearl Street, New York. 
Lapidolith Specifications. Booklet. 8% x 10% in. 
Scientific Investigation of the Action of Lapidolith on Concrete, 
by Prof. R. J. Colony. Booklet. 


GLASS CONSTRUCTION 


Keppler Glass Constructions Inc, Architects Building, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York. 


Bulletin No. 205. 9x12in. 6pp. 


HARDWARE 


Corbin, P. & F., New Britain, Conn. 


Colonial Hardware. Booklet. 5x7in. 32 pp. 


Corbin Door Checks. Catalog. 5x7in. 40pp. 
Corbin Door Knockers. Booklet. 5x7in. 24pp. 
General Catalog. 10%x13in. 1200 pp. 


Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn. 
General Catalog. 9x12in. 1250 pp. 
Russwin Period Design Booklet. 6x8in. 72 pp. 
Russwin Fire Exit Bolt Catalog. 6x9in. 46 pp. 
Russwin Casement Window Hardware. Booklet. 6x9in. 32pp. 
Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
Wrought Hardware. Catalog. Describing wroughtsteel hinges, 
butts and door bolts. 6%x10in. 260 pp. 
Stanley’s Wrought Steel Garage Door Hardware. Booklet. 
3%x6%in. 8pp. 
Properly Hung Doors. Booklet. 5x7%in. 16 pp. 
“Stanley ’’ Sherardizing. Descriptive booklet. 3%x6% in. 4 pp. 
Vonnegut Hardware Company, Indianapolis. 
Prince Self-Releasing Fire Exit Devices. Catalog with drawings 
andtables. 8xllin. 36pp. 
Von Duprin Self-Releasing Fire Exit Devices. 
Catalog 12-F. 8x1llin. 45 pp. 
Wilkins, George Lester, 7079 North Clark Street, Chicago. 
Casement Adjuster Data Sheets. Details and full information 


regarding Wilkins and Security Casement Adjusters. 8%x11l 
in. 2cpps 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 9 East 40th Street, New York. 
Builders’ Locks and Hardware. Catalog No. 22. 9x12 in. 
350 pp. 
Door Closing Devices. Folder catalog. 6%x3™%in. 8 pp. 


HEATING EQUIPMENT 


American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
“ABC” Heaters. Bulletin. 8%x1lin. 24 pp. 
Vento Cast-Iron Hot-Blast Heater. Bulletin. 8%x1llin. 44pp. 
merican Radiator Co., 816 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
The Ideal Fitter. Handbook of heating and ventilating specifi- 
cation data. 6%x3%in. 336 pp. 
Ideal Smokeless Down Draft Boilers. Booklet. 8%x1llin. 24pp. 
Boynton Furnace Co., The, 106 West 37th Street, New York. 
Square Pot Heaters. Catalog. 7x9%in. 60 pp. 
Crane Co., 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. f 
Steam Goods. Complete pocket catalog. 4%x6in. 775 pp. 
Dunham Company, C. A., Marshalltown, Ia. 
Dunham Specialties. Loose leaf bulletin No. 11, with engravings, 
data, and specifications. 6x9%in. 52 pp. 
Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., 96 Liberty Street, New York. 
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Air, Light, and Efficiency. Booklet. Daylight illumination as Modern House Heatin i 
£ : ae j g. Catalog No. 88. 4%x 7in. 32pp. 

practised in the modern factory building. 6x9in. 50 pp. Lord & Burnham Co., 42d Street Building, Neve York. Pe Y 
Merchant & Evans Co., Philadelphia. Burnham Boiler i Y 
Sharpay 5 l 3 s. Catalog No.56. 4x10in. 19 pp. Y 
ed Book. Catalog. 5% x8%in. 190 pp. : United States Radiator Corporation, Detroit Y 
Truscon Steel Co., Steel Sash, Dept. 57, Youngstown, Ohio. A Modern “House Warming.” Booklet. 6x9in. 30pp Y 
United Steel Sash. Catalog. Details and specifications. 8%x11 The * Complete Line.’’ Technical data. Catalog. 4% x 7% in Y 
in, 128 pp. 270 pp. Be 
y 
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Concrete Piles 


ERTAINLY the very essence of the 
planning of a modern building is the 
question of its foundation. 


And certainly the very heart of the foundation 
problem is the question of its structural reli- 
ability. 


There can be no question of the reliability of 
a foundation of standard Raymond Concrete 
Piles. 


When you consider that we first drive a 
spirally reinforced sheet steel shell— 

—then inspect the shell interior, 

—then, leaving the shell in the ground, pour in 
the concrete, 

you can easily form a clear idea why so many 
other architects have specified this foundation. 
We might add, also, that there is no question 
as to the lowest ultimate cost of a Raymond 
foundation. 


Have you the Raymond Piling Book ? 


RAYMOND CONCRETE PILE CO. 


NEW YORK: 140 CEDAR STREET 


Chicago: 111 West Monroe Street 
Raymond Concrete Pile Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


Peover OR HVERY PILE—A PILE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


$966 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 24 


HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan, 544 West Broadway, New York. t 

The G & G Telescopic Hoists (all models). Bulletin. 8% x 11lin. 
16 pp. as 

The G & G Standard 17 x 24 in. Hoisting Cans with Side Handles 
and Swing Bails. Booklets Aand B. 16 pp. 

INSULATION ‘ 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 132 24th Street, Pittsburgh. 

Nonpareil Corkboard Insulation. Scientific treatise. 6 x 9 in. 
130 pp. ‘ ‘ 

Nonpareil High Pressure Covering. Scientific treatise. 6 x9 in. 
84 pp. 

Cabot, Inc., Samuel, 141 Milk Street, Boston. : 

Service Sheets. Details of Construction and Methods of Using 
Cabot’s Quilt. 16% x 21% in. 

Johns-Manville Co., H. W., Madison Avenue, New York. 
J-M Insulating Materials. Booklet. 3%x6in. 24 pp. , 
Magnesia Association of America, 702 Bulletin Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Let 85% Magnesia Defend Your Steam. A handbook of heat 

insulation. Magnesia specifications. 
JOISTS AND STUDS, PRESSED STEEL 
Berger Manufacturing Co., Dept. L. F., Canton, Ohio. 4 

Metal Lumber. Series of technical bulletins 12F especially pre- 
pared for architects. 8%x1lin. 32 pp. 

Ribplex, Bulletin No.14. 8%x1llin. 4pp. 

Truscon Steel Co., Dept. B-57, Youngstown, Ohio. P 

Kahn Pressed Steel Construction. Catalog. Complete details 
and specifications. 8%x1llin. 32 pp. 

LATH, METAL 
Berger Manufacturing Co., Canton, Ohio. 

Berger’s Expanded Metal Lath. Booklet. 3% x 6 in. 44 pp. 
Supplement. 24 pp. 

Bostwick Steel Lath Co., Niles, Ohio. 

Stucco on Truss Loop Metal Lath. Treatise. 6x9in. 16 pp. 

Typical specifications. Standard specifications forms for stucco 
on metal lath. 

Corrugated Bar Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Corr-Mesh. Catalog with details, tables, and specifications show- 
ing uses of this type of metallath. 6x9in. 60 pp. 

General Fireproofing Co., The, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Herringbone Rigid Metal Lath. A complete catalog on Herring- 
bone Metal Lath. 6x9in. 32 pp. 

North Western Expanded Metal Co., 934 Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, Il. 

Kno-Burn Expanded Metal Lath. Treatise on metal lath, with 
details and specifications. 6x9in. 52 pp. 

“Chanelath’’ Handbook. Treatise on ribbed metal lath details 
and specifications of its application to reinforced concrete con- 
struction and for plastering. 6x9in. 64pp. 

Truscon Steel Co., Dept. H-57, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Hy-Rib Handbook. Specifications. 54x7%in. 142 pp. 

Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 

General Catalog. Description and full particulars of wire lath, 
wire fencing, ornamental iron work, elevator cabs, railings, 
partitions, and grille work. 6x9in. 224 pp. 

Wire Lath. Booklet L. Shows where Wright wire lath has been 
used. 3%x6%in. 16 pp. 

LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works of General Electric Co., Cleveland. 
rect Some canines Lighting Bowls. Catalog No. 108. 8x10% 
in. pp. 

Holophane Prismatic Reflectors and Fittings. Catalog No. 800. 
4x7in. 50pp. 

Epance Metal Reflectors and Fittings. Catalog No. 303. 4x7 in. 

0 pp. 

Rozelle Color-Decorated Bowls and Shades. Catalog No. 235. 

8x10l¢in. 16 pp. 
Luminous Unit Co., St. Louis. 

Brascolite Illumination. Descriptive catalog. Catalog No. 6. 
8x10%in. 26 pp. 

Brascolite Data. Scientific data sheets. Portfolio. 9 x 11% in. 
Blue prints. 

Aglites. Folder catalog. All-glass lighting fixtures. 5%x8in. 
8 pp. 

National X-Ray Reflector Co., 243 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. 

Engineering Data Book. Technical handbook. 6x 9in. 125 pp. 

Illumination from Concealed Sources — How to Plan and Specify 
Indirect Lighting. Scientific treatise. 12x15 in, 52 Pp. 36 
detail drawings. 

St. Louis Brass Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 

“ Concealite’’ Catalog A. Lighting fixtures for auditoriums, 
banks, show windows, etc., from concealed or semi-concealed 
sources. 7%x10%in. 20 pp. 

METAL WORK, ORNAMENTAL 
Polachek Bronze and Iron Co., John, 480-494 Hancock Street, 
Long Island City, N.Y. 
Distinctive Metal Work. Booklet. 8%x1llin. 6 pp. 
Smyser-Royer Company, 1225 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Portfolio illustrating standards and other exterior lighting 
fixtures in bronze andiron. 4%x10%in. 175 plates. 

Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 

Special Designs of Grilles and Screens in Bronze, Brass, Iron, 
and Steel. Catalog No. 66A. 64%x10in. 40 pp. 

OFFICE SUPPLIES, ARCHITECTS’ 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Dept. 224-J, Jersey City, N. if 

*’ Eldorado ** — The Master Drawing Pencil. Booklet. 

PAINTINGS 
The Ehrich Galleries, 707 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Catalog of Old Masters. Photos and descriptive text. 
PAINTS, VARNISHES, AND WOOD FINISHES 
Berry Bros., Detroit, Mich. 

Natural Woods and How to Finish Them. Complete varnish 
specifications. 8%xllin. 94 pp. 

Luxeberry Cement Coating. Colorcard. 3%x8%in. 3 pp. 
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PAINTS, VARNISHES, AND WOOD FINISHES— Continued 
Boston Varnish Co., Everett Station, Boston. 


Kyanize Enamel. Specifications. Booklet. 5x7 in. 20 pp. 
Kyanize White Enamel. Directions. Circular. 3%x6in. 8pp. 
Price List of Varnishes and Enamels. 3%x6in. 24 pp. 


Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Dept. 224-J, Jersey City, N. J. 
Philosophy of Protective Paint. 3%x6%in. 24pp. ‘ 
Lowe Bros. Co., The, 101 Park Ave., New York and 530 E. Third 

St., Dayton. 


Architects’ Mellotone Handbook. 27 pp. Color plates. 


3x 8in. 


High Standard Paint and Varnish Specifications. Handbook. 
4%x7in. 70pp. ; 
Paint and Painting. Directions and data. 5x9in. 30 pp. 
Varnish and Varnishing. Treatise. 5x9in. 44 pp. 
Murphy Varnish Co., Newark, N. J. : 
The House that Found Itself. Booklet. 6%x9%in. 28 pp. 


Harmony in Interior Decoration. Booklet. 53%4x8%in. 56 pp. 
O’Brien Varnish Company, The, 1104 Washington Avenue, South 
Bend, Ind. ‘ : 
Specification Data. Information concerning O’Brien line of 
varnishes and interior finishes. 8% x llin. 
Smith & Co., Edward, P. O. Box 1780, New York. 
Architects’ Handbook. Specifications. 5x7%in. 24 pp. 
Toch Brothers, Dept. 97, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York. ‘ 
Specifications for Damp-proofing, Waterproofing, Enameling, 
and Technical Painting. 8%x1lin. 48 pp. 
Toch Brothers Preservative Paints and Compounds. Booklet. 
5%x8%in. 36pp. 
Wadsworth, Howland Co., Inc., 139 Federal Street, Boston. 
Bay State Finishes. Stains, and Varnishes. Catalog No. 10. 
Color cards. 


PILES 
Raymond Concrete Pile Co., 140 Cedar Street. New York. 
Raymond Concrete Piles. Catalog. 8%x114in. 56 pp. 
PIPE : 


Byers Company, A. M., 235 Water Street, Pittsburgh. 
Bulletin No. 26. Tables, Specifications. and General Informa- 


tion. Bulletin. (4th edition. Enlarged and revised.) 8% x11 

in. 24pp. ; 
Bulletin No. 27. The Experience of Practical Men. 8% x11 in. 

40 pp. ‘ 
Bulletin No. 30. An Investigation of Pipe Corrosion. (Service 


records of iron, steel. and brass pipe used for hot and cold 
water supply lines in 125 Pittsburgh apartment buildings.) 8% 
10 ine eG pps 
On the Trail of Byers Pipe. Booklet. 4x6%in. 46 pp. 
Central Foundry Company, 90 West Street, New York. 

A Nation-Wide Comparison of House Drainage Piping. Booklet, 
containing results of recent photographic contest. 6 x 9 in. 
12 pp. 

Soil Pipe and Fittings. Catalog. 4x7%in. 88pp. _ 

The Lynn Drain Trap. A leaflet containing description. 

Combination Vent, Revent, and Drainage Fittings. Catalog. 
4%x6%in. 183 pp. 

National Tube Company, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pipe List No. 5, 1913. Booklet. 4x6%in. 20pp. 

“National” Bulletins, Nos. 1 to 27, inclusive. 8%xllin. | 

‘National’? Pipe Standards. Booklet. Appendix to 1913 edition. 
Tables and useful information pertaining to tubular goods. 
4x 6%in. 400 pp. 

“National” Bulletin No. 25. ‘‘National’’ Pipein Large Buildings. 
Booklet. Twenty years’ progress in building construction, pipe 
specifications, engineering data from National Pipe Stand- 
ards and illustrations of many prominent ‘ National’’-ized 
buildings. 8%x1lin. 88pp. 222 illustrations. 


PLASTER 
Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Specifications for Hydrated Lime Plastering. Booklet. 


20 pp. 
Hydrated Lime Plaster. Booklet. 6%x9%in. 12 pp. 
The Perfect Finishing Lime. Booklet. 44x7%in. 34 pp. 
3%x6%in. 8pp. 


The Inside Walls. Booklet. 


PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 
Crane Co., 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Plumbing Catalog. 9x12in. 834 pp. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Dept. 4, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“ Standard’ Catalog. General catalog of ‘‘ Standard” line. 
9x12in. 676 pp. 


6x9 in. 


““ Standard ” Plumbing Fixtures for the Home. Catalog. 
Factory Sanitation. Catalog and scientific treatise. 9 x 12 in. 
36 pp. 
Trenton Potteries Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Bathrooms of Character. Booklet. 4x74in. 48 pp. _ 
16 pp. Color 


Sanitary Pottery. Monthly house organ. 6x 9in. 
plates. : 


POTTERY, GARDEN 
Atlantic Terra Cotta Company, 1170 Broadway, New York. 
Garden Pottery. Catalog. 9x12in. 12 pp. 


PUMPS 
Goulds Manufacturing Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
All Types of Centrifugal and Reciprocating Power. Pumps. 
Bulletins. 22 sections. 7%x10in. Boundin 8% x 11 in. cover. 
Handy Data on Power Pumping. Bulletin112. 734x10in. 24 pp. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 
Corrugated Bar Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Corr-Plate Floors. Descriptive catalog with engineering data and 
specifications for flat slab type of construction. 6x9in. 64 pp. 


ROOFING 


American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh. 
Copper — Its Effect Upon Steelfor Roofing Tin. Scientific trea- 
tise. Newedition. 8%x1lin. 24 pp. 
Pocket Reference Book. 2%x4%in. 168 pp. 
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Attractive Clean-Cut Lines 


A new standard 
n steel windows 


Daylighting, permanence and 
strength are essential features in 7 
which Truscon Steel Windows 7 
excel. Clean-cut lines and straight 
flat surfaces, with the elimination 
of all projections at the joint, 
give these windows a trim, attrac- 
tive appearance in keeping with / 
modern architecture and en- / 
gineering. ‘Truscon Steel Win- 7 
dows are economical in cost and 
ideal for all industrial and com- 
mercial buildings. 


S 
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The construction, design, finish, 
workmanship and hardware are 
of high quality. Ventilator frames 
are heavily reinforced to provide 
ereat strength, and all joints have 
double contact weathering with 
suitable drips, etc., to effectively 
shut out rains and storms. 


TRUSCON 
STEEL WINDOWS 


are furnished from stock units of many 
types for prompt shipment; also in semi-stock units in which the ventilators are carried in 
stock and frames around them made to order. 


Handsome Truscon Window Book with complete information, illustrations, detatls, tables, etc., sent on request 


= TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


TRUSCON (FORMERLY TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO) 
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BUILDING 
PRODUCTS YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


WAREHOUSES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 26 


ROOFING — Continued 
Barrett Company, The (formerly The Barrett Mfg. Company), 
17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Barrett’s Specification Roofs — 20-Year Guaranty Bond. Loose- 
leaf specifications with details. 8% x 14in. : é 
Foundation Waterproofing. Loose-leaf specifications. 8% x 14 in. 
Tylike Shingles with Red or Green Crushed Slate Surface. For 
residences, etc. Descriptive booklet. 6x 8in. i 
Velvex Creosote Shingle Stains. Descriptive folder showing 
colors on wood. 3% x 6% in. 
Boyle & Co., Inc., John, 112-114 Duane Street, New York. 
Opinions of Practical Builders. Instructions for using Bayonne 
Roof and Deck Cloth. Book S. .3% x 6in. 
Carey Co., The Philip, Lockland, Cincinnati. 
Architects’ Book of Carey Roofing Specifications. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W., Madison Avenue, New York. 
J-M Corrugated Asbestos Roofing. Catalog. 6x9in. 32 pp. 
J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles. Catalog. 6x9in. 32 pp. 
Ludowici-Celadon Company, 104 South Michigan Avenue, 


24 pp. 


Chicago. , , 
Roofing Tile. A detailed reference for architects. 934 x 13% in. 
106 pp. 
Roofing Tile Catalog. 34x9in. 10 pp._ 
The Roof Beautiful. Booklet. 63%x9%in. 40 pp. Color plates. 


Why Tile Is Best. Booklet. 3%x6%in. 8pp. d 
Taylor Co., N. & G., 300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


A Guide to Good Roofs. Booklet. 34x5%in. 24pp. 
Selling Arguments for Tin Roofing. Booklet. 6x9%in. 80pp. 


Service Sheets. Working drawings showing details of con- 
struction of heavy ribbed and standing seam tin roofing; also 
color suggestions for tin roofs and tables of covering capacity 
of tin. 16% x 21% in. 

Standard Specifications for Tin Roofing Work. 7% x 9in. 


SHELVING, STEEL 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David, Witte and Tulip Streets, Philadelphia. 
Lupton Steel Shelving. Descriptive catalog. 6x9in. 34pp. 


STONE 
Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, P. O. Box 505, 
Bedford, Ind. 
Indiana Limestone Booklet. General treatise. 
$12,000 House of Indiana Limestone. 
drawings submitted in competition with report of Jury.) 
14in. 46-pp. 


STORE FRONTS 
Kawneer Manufacturing Co., Niles, Mich. 

Architects’ Portfolio of Details. 17 full size construction plates, 
loose leaf. 34x 44 in. Also 17 half size construction plates, 
bound. 8% x11 in. 

New Jersey Terra Cotta Co., Singer Building, New York. 

Store Fronts in Architectural Terra Cotta. Booklet with designs 

and detuils. 8%xllin. 24 pp. 


STUCCO BOARD 


seamen te Manufacturing Co., The, 910 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, 
hio. 
The Bishopric Mastic Products. Booklet. 
Color plates. 
Built on the Wisdom of Ages. 
using Bishopric Stucco Board. 
Service Sheets. 16% x 21% in. 


6x9in. 40 pp. 
(Prize, mention, and other 
llx 


6x9% in. 24 pp. 
Booklet showing methods of 
8%xllin. 48 pp. 


TERRA COTTA, ARCHITECTURAL 


Atlantic Terra Cotta Co., 1170 Broadway, New York. 
Atlantic Terra Cotta. Monthly publication. 9x12in. 
Conkling-Armstrong Terra Cotta Co., Philadelphia.. 
Ornament and Details of Construction. Catalog. 9% x 13in. 
Midland Terra Cotta Co., 1515 Lumber Exchange Building, 
Chicago. 
Stock Terra Cotta. Loose-leaf portfolio. 10x 15in. 15 plates. 
New Jersey Terra Cotta Co., Singer Building, New York. 
The Victoria Building. Booklet. 8%x1lin. 10 pp. 
Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., The, 2525 Clybourn Avenue, 
Chicago. 
Architectural Terra Cotta. Booklet. Showing illustrations of 
buildings and details. 8%x1lin. 60pp. 
South Amboy Terra Cotta Co., 150 Nassau Street, New York. 
Plates of Ornamental Detail and Construction. Portfolio, 


TILE 
Associated Tile Mfrs., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Portfolio of plates showing finished work. 
Tile Floors and Walls for Hospitals, 
8%x1llin. 40 pp. 
Swimming Pools. Brochure, limited edition. 
Preparation for Tile. 
typical constructions. 


12 pp. 


38 plates. 8% x11in. 
Brochure, limited edition. 


: » limit 8%x1lin. 32 pp. 
Specification reminder with sections of 
6x9in. 16pp. 


TILE, HOLLOW 


National Fire Proofing Co., 756 Federal Street, Pittsburgh. 
Builders’ Handbook. Details of construction. 8% x11 in. 34 pp. 
Blue prints. 
Bulletin No. 172. Industrial Housing. 
Standard Hollow Tile Fireproof Construction. Bulletin No. 171. 
Details, tables, tests. 8%x1llin. 32 pp. Color plates. 
Natco on the Farm. (1918 edition.) Catalog. 8%x11in. 


TILE, STEEL 


General Fireproofing Co., The, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Steel-Tile Handbook. Tables, formulas, specifications, etc., for 
tile floors and concrete work. 6x9in. 32 pp. 
Truscon Steel Co., Dept. R-57, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Floretyle Construction. Booklet containing table and full infor- 
mation for specifying. 8%x1llin. 16 pp. 


40 pp, 


UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 
Chase & Co., L. C., 89 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Chase Mohair Velvets. Booklet. Description of fabrics with 
color reproductions. 9%x12% in. 10 pp. : : 
Chase Leatherwove. Folder. Descriptive of material and its 


uses. 3%x 6% in. 
VENETIAN BLINDS 


Wilson Corporation, The J. G., 8 West 40th Street, New York. 
The Lighting and Ventilation of Modern Buildings. Treatise 


with working drawings. 8%x1lin. 12 pp. 
Leaflet No. 10. 
VENTILATION 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. : 
American Sirocco Fans and Blowers. Bulletin. 8%x1lin. 52 pp. 


American Radiator Co., 816 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
‘““A BC” Steel Plate Fans. Bulletin. 8%x1lin. 28 pp. 
Ventilation by Vento Heaters. Booklet. 8x10%in. 24 pp. 
Clarage Fan Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Catalog No.5. 6x9in. 26pp. 
Globe Ventilator Co., Dept. P, Troy, N. Y. 
“Globe’’? Ventilators. Catalog with tables of sizes, weights, 
dimensions, gauges of materials, and prices. 6x9in. 32 pp. 
Ohio Blower Co., The, 9225 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland. 
Gospel of Fresh Air. Booklet. 4x9in. 24 pp. 
Royal Ventilator Co., 415 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ventilation. Descriptive catalog. 4%x9in. 52 pp. 


WALL BOARD 
Carey Co., The Philip, Lockland, Cincinnati. 
Carey “ Ceil-board’’ for Walls and Ceilings. 
in! -2pp; 
WATERPROOFING 
Anti-Hydro Waterproofing Co., 9 Orchard Street, Newark, N. J. 
(Singer Building, N. Y. C.) 
Concrete Hardener Waterproofing. Booklet. 64x8%in. 8pp. 
General Fireproofing Co., The, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Waterproofing Handbook, 6x9in. 88pp. 
Sandusky Cement Co., The, Dept. F, Engineers’ Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
Medusa Waterproofing. Booklet. 7x9in. 36pp. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., Dept. 4, 264 Pearl St., New York. 
Concrete and Lapidolith. Treatise on concrete construction and 
the use of Lapidolith with it. 5%x8%in. 20pp. 
Trus-Con Laboratories, The, 1246 Trus-Con Building, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Specifications. 8x11 


Architects’ Handbook. 8% x1lin. 36 pp. 
Structural Waterproofing. 8%x1lin. 52 pp. 
Agatex Book. 5%x8in. 18 pp. - 
Descriptive Price List. 34%x64in. 24 pp. 


Wadsworth, Howland Co., Inc., 139 Federal Street, Boston. 
Bay State Brick and Cement Coating. Booklet No. 10. Color 
plates. : 
WATER SYSTEMS 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 132 24th St., Pittsburgh. 


Drinking Water Systems. Treatise. 6x9in. 48 pp. 
WINDMILLS 
Corcoran, Inc., A. J., 763 Jersey Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
Windmills. Booklet. 


WINDOWS, CASEMENT 
Crittall Casement Window Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Universal Casements. Catalog No. 15, showing solid steel case- 
ment windows. Details. 9%x12in. 64pp. 
Hope & Sons, Henry, 103 Park Avenue, New York. 
Hope’s Leadwork. Descriptive catalog showing examples of 
English cast leadwork. 9x12in. 50 pp. 
International Casement Co., Inc., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Casement Windows and Leaded Glass. Catalog. 10 x 14 in. 
56 pp. Plates showing 16th century Tudor residences. 


WIRE FENCES 


Wright Wire Company, Worcester, Mass. 
Excelsior Rust Proof Fencing. Illustrated and descriptive book- 
let. 3%x6in. 16pp. 


WwooD 
Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 1304 Bank of Com- 
merce Building, Memphis, Tenn. 


Red Gum Facts. Catalog. 5%x8%in. 20pp. 


tele Information about Red Gum. Catalog. 5%x9 in. 
pp. 
North Carolina Pine Association, 83 Bank of Commerce Building, 
Norfolk, Va. ~ 
architects: Reference Book. Booklet. 8%x1lin. 16pp. Color 
plates. 


Home Builders’ Book. 5x9in. 24pp. Color plates. ¢ 
Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Mfr’s Assn., 205 F. R.A. 
Building, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Hardwood Inspection Rule Book. Handbook. 34%x6in. 107 pp. 
Beautiful Birch for Beautiful Woodwork. Illustrated treatise. 
6%x9%in. 35 pp. 
Serviceability and Qualities of Birch. Booklet. 8% x1llin. 7 pp. 
Rules for the Inspection of Hemlock Lumber. Booklet. 3%x 
6% in. 32 pp. 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 1234 Hibernia 
Bank Building, New Orleans. 
Cypress Pocket Library. Covers all uses for cypress. 
3% x 5% in. 
White Pine Bureau, 2730 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
Specification Book — Classified Recommended Uses for White 
Pine. Illustrating the various standard grades and indicating 
their proper uses. 8%xllin. 196 pp. 
Three Story Houses of New England. Architectural monograph, 


41 units, 


Vol. III, No.1. 8%xllin. 16 pp. 

Early Wooden Architecture of Andover, Mass. Monograph. Vol. 
III, No.2. 8%x1lin. 16 pp. 

Old Houses of Newburyport, Mass. Monograph. Vol. III, No.3. 
8%xllin. 16 pp. 
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Concrete on the Firing Line 


in France This is a war of steel and concrete in Italy 


—the former for destruction, the 
latter for conservation of men and 
resources. On the battle front in 


» Europe concrete machine gun em- 
* placements, concrete trenches, con- 
crete gun foundations, concrete 

» barges on which heavy naval guns 
Concrete TAREQ kG mounted, Bat doing their part Italian Concrete Barge with 
eee ann German: to hold back, and beat the enemy. Saal Gus on Pave Hirer. 


Everywhere in America 


Concrete is backing up con- 
crete on the firing line — 
in power plant and aque- 
duct, on farm and public 
highway, in warehouse and 
factory —it is increasing 
and conserving production 


Multiple Arch Reinforced Concrete Dam 28-Mile Reinforced Concrete Pipe Line, Sooke 
near San Diego, Cal. and labor. Lake Aqueduct, Victoria, B. C. 


Use concrete because it is rot-proof, rat- 
proof, floodproof, fireproof — perma- 
nent. It makes for economy in 
production, conservation 
and transportation. 


It consumes nothing. It 
adds to the permanent 
wealth of the nation. 


Tunkhannock Viaduct 
Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad 


U.S. Army Truck Train 
_ on Concrete Road 
**Somewhere in America’’ 


aS 


7900-Ton Reinforced Concrete 
Cargo Steamship Faith, 
Largest Concrete Vessel Afloat 


ae ee ae 


5,000,000-Bushel Reinforced 


Seen hon ones PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION Mneree: Gain migrates 


Offices at 
ATLANTA DALLAS HELENA KANSAS OITY MINNEAPOLIS PARKERSBURG SA LT LAKE OITY SEATTLE 
CHICAGO DENVER INDIANAPOLIS MILWAUKEE NEW YORK PITTSBURGH SAN FRANOISCO WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Specify the Original Waterproofing 


TUCCO houses, walls, basements, floors, etc., must 

be waterproofed if they are to give permanent satis- 

faction. The concrete must be made impervious to 
water so that it will not crack or discolor. 


And the way to insure watertight construction is by 
making the concrete waterproof when you build—not 
after the work is completed. 


Medusa Waterproofing is the original integral water- 
proofing compound. It has stood the test of time and 
experience and has lived up to expectations. 


Medusa Waterproofing is inexpensive to use and can 
be mixed easily by inexperienced workmen. Only eight 
pounds of Medusa Waterproofing are required for each 
barrel of cement used in the mix—and it absolutely 
will nof affect the hardening and setting properties of 
the concrete in any way. 


Write for Waterproofing Information 


oh Ae We have a booklet Medusa Waterproofing” which 
vaTeNTE®S contains practical information on waterproofing which 
we believe will interest architects. We shall be glad to 

send you a copy upon request. 


Please address Dept. F 


THE SANDUSKY CEMENT COMPANY 


CLEVELAND OHIO 


MMOs | Oc 
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aving MaterialsoxField Labor 


with 


TRUSCON PRESSED STEEL 


Jacobs Apartments 


Detrole Nich, Joists and studs of Truscon Pressed Steel construc- 
A. A. F hé&s : c . 
Gidea ft tion are completely fabricated in the shop and reach 


the job ready for installing. No cutting, no fitting, 
no punching, no riveting, is required at the building 
\ site. Merely set the steel joists, attach Hy-Rib 
| metal lath for ceiling and floor by bending down the 
/ steel prongs on the joists and apply a small quantity of 
concrete and plaster. 


Note particularly the saving in concrete materials and 
in labor of handling them, also the light weight and 
simplicity of construction. Truscon Pressed Steel is 
proof against fire, vermin, decay and plaster cracking. 


Write for Truscon Pressed Steel Catalog 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


(FORMERLY TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO) 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 
WAREHOUSES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Arctic Ice Cream Co., Detroit, Mich. Rogowski Bros. & Wedda, Contractors 


BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 
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Color Stucco with life, character and texture 


The new method of toning stucco with color aggregates 
produces an almost unlimited variety of effects in color 
and texture. The aggregates may be used either in- 
tegral in the finish coat or cast on. 


The use of Atlas-White Portland Cement assures the 
full color values of the aggregates. 


bd 


A monograph, ‘‘Color Tones in Stucco,’’ contains re- 
productions of many specimen panels, in full colors, 
with formulae, sources of aggregates and suggested speci- 
fications. Copy sent upon request. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company Z 
Member of the Portland Cement Association jC, Bide ee Cote vadence 


New York Chicago Phila. Boston St. Louis Minneapolis Des Moines Dayton Savannah Benj. W. Morris, Architect 
Pink feldspar and white quartz 
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Bostwick *Truss-Loop”’ Metal Lath 


On account of its extreme weight and strength is 
adaptable to many purposes. 


S 


The illustrations show fire resistive lockers in the 
basement of the Apartment House, 18th and Wal- 
nut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Lath is without plaster, securing the maximum 
ventilation. 


Complete 
specifications 
sent upon 
request 


SAAN 
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The 
Bostwick Steel 
Lath 
Company 


Niles 
Ohio 
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Administration Building of The Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. Clinton Wire Lath used. 


The Lath That Lasts 


OR more than half a century every roll of Clinton Wire Lath 

has possessed that unvarying quality which established its repu- 
tation as a superior product. 
The wonderful durability of Clinton Wire Lath was strikingly illus- 
trated when the old Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York City, was torn 
down a few years ago. Clinton Lath which had been in that build- 
ing for fifty years was found to be in perfect condition—there were 
no indications of rust or deterioration of any character. 


We shall be glad to send you our reference book containing useful 
data on lathing and plastering. Write for it. 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 
New York BOSTON San Francisco: 


Chicago Care L. A. Norris Co. 


Manufacturers of Wire Cloth of every description, Nettings, Welded Wire Fabrics, and Perforated Metals | 
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® | Not without Honor " 
in its Own City ate 


Canton has grown rapidly in the 
last few years. The Berger plant has 
had a goodly share in this growth, 
not only by its own rapid develop- 
ment, but also because it has supplied 


Berger’s 


bil fanber 


for many of Canton’s schools, hospitals, ‘4 “A 
office buildings, stores, factories and other “hy Gif 
structures. y" ; 


se, 


Mercy Hospital——Architect, W. P. Ginther 


The buildings shown on this page are only 
a few of the many Canton structures in 
which Metal Lumber has played an impor- 
tant part. 


When a material like Metal Lumber is used 
extensively year after year by those who 
are ina position to best know its value, isn’t 
it pretty good evidence that Metal Lumber 
would bea good material for your buildings? 


Our Engineers are at your service. Send 


for Bulletin L-8. ia ies — = 


it aisle Xo wee & ° Halliwell Apartments 
STE The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio : 


uilding— Architects, Walker & Weeks 


Branches: Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
St. Louis Minneapolis San Francisco 
Export Dept.: Berger Bldg., New York City, U. S. A. 


Garage of Canton Motor Car Co. 


z . cm 
This recent building is similar to the A. H. Wilson The Gordon Rubber Company’s Plant. Metal Lumber 
Garage just across the street which was built in 1909 largely used in these buildings 

with Metal Lumber. 


. a 


NYY 


Canton’s New Million Dollar High School. Built with Berger’s Metal Lumber 
Architect, Geo. F. Hammond 


To the left, construction view of the Burns School. Note prongs punched out of the 
Metal Lumber for attachment of Berger’s Metal Lath. Archts.,C. C. and A. L. Thayer 
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| 8 feet of Flood 


Water but Base- 
ment Stayed Dry 
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GEORGE C. BUELL @& CO., WAREHOUSE, ROCHESTER, N. Y., Walker, Livingstone ¢® Brackett, Architects 


rotected From Flood Damage 


The valuable merchandise stored in the Buell Ware- 

house remained undamaged during the Rochester 

flood. When the Genesee River rose its 8 feet, not a 

Bhs particle of water penetrated the walls of the Buell 

<->. basement. All others were flooded. This basement 
had been waterproofed with 
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The waterproofing certainty insured by 
Trus-Con Waterproofing Paste, Concentrated, 
is demonstrated here as well as in thousands 
of other cases. Let us show you some inter- 
esting records. They are all contained in 
Structural Waterproofing, a handsomely bound 
illustrated volume, 8144 x 11, which will be 
sent free to you on request written on busi- 
ness stationery. 


This book also contains articles by foremost 
authorities upon the uses of integral water- 
proofing compounds in general. Write to-day. 
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Waterproofings, Dampproofings, Technical Coatings and Floor Hardeners 
1246 TRUS-CON BUILDING DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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RANSFORMING a dead corner 
into a landmark; the story of Num- 


ber 737 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


Architect H. H. Waterman was asked 
to create a design that would be 
remembered by all who journeyed along 


Sheridan Road. 


The American Eagle motif, wrought in 
“Northwestern” Enamel Terra Cotta, 
was the result; and the building has 
brought handsome returns to owners 
and tenants ever since it was erected, 
seven years ago. 


THE NORTHWESTERN TERRA Cotta Co 
CHICAGO 
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NorTHWESTERN 


is a short form of 
specification for archi- 
tectural Terra Cotta 
of superior quality 
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ATLANTIC TERRA COTTA 


for PERMANENCE 
ot H.XPRESSION 
i» ORNAMENT 
and (COLOR 


Atlantic Terra Cotta Company 
1170 Broadway, New York 
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LIBERTY THEATRE 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Stanley & Scheibel, Youngstown, Ohio 
Architects 


Frank Farrington Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Builders 


e 


HE entire facade of this attractive 
theatre is of “SOUTH AMBOY’”’ 
Lustrous White Glazed Terra Cotta. 


The delicacy of modeling required by 
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| eT ion the Adam period is further accentuated 
j THE Aa ee cron ot ms nal EI a, by the softness in shade of the glazed 
y RO ar eM ea surface, which is easily kept new and 
Y 
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bright by an occasional washing. 
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150 Nassau Street, N.Y. The South Amboy Terra Cotta Co. South Amboy, N. J. 
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Detail from the Buick Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
M. H. Dickinson, Architect 


Economy in Building 


does not mean lack of architec- 


tural quality — good architecture 
has often been produced because of econom- 
ical limitations. A restrained and judicious 
use of terra cotta ornament adds to the 
simplest structure the finishing touch that 
gives it individual character. A column 
capital, key block, ornamented panel or any 
decorative device that may be repeated on 
the facades may be executed in terra cotta 
at small cost compared with the results 
obtained. 


CONKLING - ARMSTRONG 
TERRA COTTA COMPANY 


Main Office and Works 
Wissahickon Avenue and Juniata Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Branch Offices: Baltimore, 804 Law Building; Pittsburgh, 345 


Fourth Avenue ; Washington, 234 Woodward Building ; Boston, 
E. Stanley Wires Co., 120 Boylston Street 


Detail from Office Building at roth and Chestnut Streets 


Philadelphia, Pa. John T. Windrim, Architect 
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Unfleckable— Dependallli 


Years of Specification of 
“American” Enameled 


Brick 


: / for exteriors of 

~ buildings Wane the United States 
and Canada have proved its endurance. Its record 
for ‘original beauty preserved,”’ after years of varied 
climatic changes, is established. 


Used interiorly, its unfleckable face has defied the ravages 
of gases, oil fumes and steam. 


Its dependability, coupled with its perfect finish, variety 
and richness of colors and general adaptability for plain or 
ornamental face work, has made it the architect’s favorite 
specification. 


Are miniature samples in your office? They are sent post- 
paid to applying architects. 


cAmerican Enameled Brick @ 
Tile Company 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
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Kevstone Reds 


offer countless possibilities for the 
creation of beautiful country houses. 
No other material so successfully 
lends itself ‘to harmonious combination 
with natural surroundings as brick. It 
is, furthermore, not limited to one archi- 
tectural style, but is equally appropriate 
for all. KEYSTONE REDS are made 
in many wonderful shades and will not 
discolor under severe weather conditions. 
Their superior qualities commend them 
to the discriminating architect. 


Samples will be sent upon request 


KEYSTONE CLAY PRODUCTS CoO. 
GREENSBURG, PA. 
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LANCASTER BUILDING 
CALGARY, CANADA 
w 


W. Stanley Bates 
Architect 


James S. Mackie 
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an 
Canada Life Assurance Co. 


Owners 
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Both owners and architects are highly Z 

pleased with the appearance of the Y 

bright, cream glazed Terra Cotta fur- Z 

nished by us; it has given life and Z 

beauty to their building. Z 

The New Jersey Terra Cotta 7 

Company J 

Office iret Wate Works Z 
mal Singer Building prea en Perth Amboy 
New York City New Jersey 
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New York Architectural 
Terra-Cotta Company 


SS SS S 


With war conservation prevailing in the build- 
ing industry, it often becomes necessary to figure 
without steel; yet changing conditions de- 
mand the remodeling of fronts, the erection of 
business structures and the general housing of 
essentials. 


“Architectural Terra-Cotta for Fronts” 


is the answer. 


The New York Company holds its Construc- 
tion and Drafting Departments at the service 
of Architects.and Owners for just such problems. 


Delivery by truck from works located in the 
heart of New York City. 


New York Architectural 
Terra-Cotta Company 


One Factory, One Management, for Thirty-two Years 


OFFICE AND WORKS 
401 Vernon Avenue, Borough of Queens, New York City 
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The Winkle i MIDLAN 


matte white enamel 
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Terra Cotta Company — 


St. Louis, Missouri TERRA CyTA 


Rubush & Hunter, Architects | 


Manufacturers of 


Arrhitertural 
Orrra Cntta 


In All Colors and Finishes 
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THE UP- 10; DATE ARCHITECTURAL — SNGISELT IEG LIBRARY 


The portfolio and a few of the 61 sheets published to date (veproduction ts py actual size) 
66 SERVICE | SHEETS 99 are technical data sheets showing the correct and 
most efficient uses of up-to-date building materi- 
als. They are prepared by expert draftsmen under the supervision of Engineers and 
Architects, who are specialists in their line. This ‘SERVICE SHEET ’”’ library is 
being built on the cumulative plan, each Sheet being a complete essay on a certain 


subject, or particular phase of a subject, including sample specifications and other 
data. A complete cross-index accompanies each edition. 


““SERVICE SHEETS” are used by thousands of Architects and Engineers in pri- 
vate practice and in the employ of railroads, large industrial plants, municipalities 
and governments, located all over the world. Write to-day for full particulars. 


ARCHITECTURAL SERVICE CORPORATION, 142 N. 6th St., Philadelphia,. U.S. A. 
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We would like to place in your 
office samples of 


os 99 J - « wo 8 le Ee 42t\"Z 
D O R I Cc Z 4 Pennie Pras els AAS : 
|) Makes Concrete Floors § 


7 GOTHIC : | | Qyittias: (dae Ienélitne| 


“ANTI-HYDRO” makes concrete floors ab- 


STIPPLED FACE BRICK. j : solutely waterproof and so hard that they can- 


not dust or chip. 


When you specify and use ‘‘ ANTI-HYDRO” 
you banish forever floor troubles for your 


ln ccna ait ahs ansehen SaaS ae 


This new and beautiful texture is L y / client —the floors will outlast the building. 
fully considered in our brochure, 7 / |f) Forth past 14 years “ ANTI-HYDRO” has 
%Z Ze enjoyed an enviable record of absolute satis- 
THE ART OF STIPPLING, a L, Y E faction. We would like to send you more 
° : 4 Git iled inf tion. 
copy of which awaits your request. | | rete R Hie als 
Z 7 ANTI-HYDRO WATERPROOFING CO. 
ZG Singer Bldg., N.Y. Laboratory, Newark, N. J. 
WESTERN BRICK COMPANY saaanaeeay 
DANVILLE tra ar se ILLINOIS Z j 
Zt , 
“ WG)... nr 2 
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H. R. Heinicke, Incorp. 


147 FOURTH AVENUE 


New York City 
Perforated Radial Brick 


Chimneys 


Branch Offices 
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Chicago - - - - Webster Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. - - - Drexel Building 
Boston, Mass. - : - - 141 Milk Street 
Cleveland, Ohio - 208 American Trust Bldg. 


Indianapolis, Ind. - 821 Hume-Mansur Bldg. 
New Comerstown, Ohio 
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THOMAS. 
Secondary Clack. 


FOR SCHOOLS, FACTORIES 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS, RESIDENCES 


HERE uniform time through- 
out a building is desired, a 


Secondary System is the modern 
and efficient method to employ. 
All clocks are synchronous with the 
master clock and confusion and loss 
of time arising from difference in 
Clarence Fahnestock is beyond dispute. No architect can afford time on self contained clocks is 


The utility of a windmill on any such estate as that of Major 


to overlook it who aims to have his work function properly. avoided. Catalog specifications and 
Perhaps we need to emphasize the utilitarian advantages of Corcoran 


Windmills. But it is necessary only to remind architects in passing of the | suggestions on request. 
element of beauty supplied by a well-designed windmill. 


We have been working with architects for 50 years, producing windmills 


that are the consummate combination of utility and beauty. S ET H 1 H O M AS C L O C K Cc OM PANY 
A. J. CORCORAN, INCORPORATED Established 1813 


Factories: Thomaston, Conn. 
763 JERSEY AVENUE, JERSEY CTLY-N; if NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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The entrance hall of a home should be simple, practical, cheerful, hospitable and in perfect taste. 
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The appearance of this 


hallway suggests these desirable qualities. The pleasing Jaspé linoleum floor is combined with plain plaster-walls, a beauti- 
fully designed stairway, lighting fixtures and other decorative essentials of the simplest kind.— Frank Alvah Parsons, 
President of the School of Fine and Applied Art, New York City. 


Are You Acquainted With Jaspe Linoleum? 


F not, you will find genuine delight in seeing the beautiful two-toned effect 

_t which this new pattern offers. The Jaspe Linoleum in this hall is gray, with 
a graining like moiré silk. The same design may also be had in green, tan, 
blue and brown. 


This new creation makes a pleasing change from linoleums of plain colors, yet 
is fully as durable. The pattern extends through the material to its tough burlap 
back. Properly laid over unsaturated felt paper, it makes a highly sanitary 
base for fabric rugs that is comfortable underfoot and practically noiseless. 
And remember, it is less expensive both to install and maintain than hardwood, 
marble or tile. 


COPY of ‘‘ The Art 
of Home Furnish- 
ing and Decoration,”’ by 
Frank Alvah Parsons, 
with a portfolio of the 
de-luxe color plates of 


home interiors, can be 
secured for 20 cents in 


stamps. This publica- 
tion furnishes many 
surprising examples of 
the artistic possibilities 
of linoleum floors. 


Armstrong Cork Company, 


The various colorings of Jaspé Linoleums, in fact, reproductions of 
all the 380 patterns in which Armstrong’s Linoleum may be had, 
are shown in the Armstrong Pattern Book, a copy of which, 
together with quality samples and a new handbook, “ Detailed 
Directions for Laying and Caring for Linoleum,” will be gladly 
sent to any architect or builder free upon request. 


You are cordially invited to enlist the co-operation ot our Bureau 
of Interior Decoration in solving your floor problems. Questions 
are welcome. 


Armstron¢ 


Circle A Trade) Mark) > ui Reg. U, Si) 


For Every Room 


Linoleum Department, 


Lancaster, Pa. 
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Samson Spot 


Sash Cord 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Spot Cord is made of extra quality stock, 
is carefully inspected and is guaranteed 
free from the imperfections of braid and 
finish which make common sash cord wear 
out so quickly. 


It can be distinguished at a glance by our 
trade mark, the Colored Spots, used only 
with this quality. 


Send for catalogue and sample card 


Samson Cordage Works 


Boston, Mass. 
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Dealers in 


Paintings by “ Old Masters” 


707 FIFTH AVENUE at 55th Street, NEW YORK 


Arthur Devis (1711-1787) 


E. offer a service of especial value | 
to Architects and Decorators in 
quest of a particular painting to give the 
dominant note of color, character or distinc- 
tion necessary to complete an interior. 


Further details upon request 


Radiator Obscuring 


Decorative Metal Grilles 


ae 


Standard grilles we have in large assort- 
ments. Architect's designs executed with 


HE panels in this one in 
Arthur Curtiss James’ resi- 
dénce, New York, are hinged for ac- 
cessibility. 
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with 


fidelity. Allen & Collens, Architects 


Allow us to co-operate with you in any 
of your grille enclosure problems. 
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Send for Catalog 66-A 


JUTTLE & BAILEY MFc CO. 


Writes easily 


It’s a pleasure to use the Eldorado. 
It travels over the paper quickly 
and easily and readily responds to 
your will. 


ELporaDO 


the master drawing pencil” 


is chosen by the artist who needs sym- 
pathy and responsiveness in his pencil 
—by the engineer and architect who 
look for speed,accuracy and economy 
—by everyone who judges a pencil 
by what it will really do for him. 


Why not try the Eldorado? Get 
it from your dealer or write us on 
your letterhead for full-length sam- 
ples of your favorite degrees. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Dept. 224-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE | 
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Private } . Hotel Statler 
Dining Room \ St. Louis 


THE LUXURIOUS UPHOLSTERY 


TIASE 


CMOHAIR, VELVETS 


«/Made by Sanford </Mills 


ADE from the lustrous fleece of the Angora goat, Chase Mohair 
Velvets have been recognized for over thirty years as the most 
luxurious and durable of upholstery fabrics— used by the leading hotels. 


FOR FURNITURE — the many unique, fast-color pat- 
terns enchant with their beauty. The wonderful, lustrous 
surface of Chase Mohair Velvets is not impaired by pres- 
sure — no wearing out in spots—easily cleansed, com- 
fortable, sanitary and sturdy. 


Chase Mohair Velvets will withstand the severest of service, and retain their 
first beauty. Demand “Chase Velvets” and be protected by our trademark. 


Scores of distinctive patterns. Write for samples. 


FOR CLEANSING — Write for a sample bottle of Chase Plush 
Renovator, the reliable renovator for all upholstery fabrics. 


L. C. CHASE ©& CO., BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Leaders in Manufacturing Since 1847 
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Suggestions for Specifications 


All pitched roofs shall be covered with (/nsert name of Pattern 
of tile wanted) Tiles, made by Ludowici-Celadon Company, with 
stock fittings suitable for each pattern; all hip and valley tile to be 
cut to proper angle (valley tile for roll patterns to be filled) before 
burning. The tiles as specified above must be of shale, hard burned, 
of — color. | 


PREPARATION OF ROOF — Before roofer is sent for, the owner or 
general contractor shall construct roofs in strict accordance with plans, sheath 
roofs tight, have all chimneys and walls above roof line completed, have all vent 
pipes through roofs, furnish all strips of required width used under hip rolls and 
ridging, furnish all 1 x 7% inch cant strips used under tile at eaves (if required) 
and have all scaffolding ready for use of roofers. Metal contractor shall have all 
gutters in place on roof (gutters, whether box, hanging or secret, to extend over 
the roof sheathing and cant strip (if cant strip required) and extend under felt and 
tile at least eight (8”) inches) and shall also have in place all valley metal, the 
width of which must be 24 inches (20 inches on short valleys where conditions 
are favorable), with both edges turned up % inch the entire length of valley. 
Valley metal must be laid over one layer of felt running lengthwise the entire dis- 
tance of valley. Metal contractor must have in readiness all flashing metal used 
alongside and in front of dormers, gables, skylights, towers, perpendicular walls, 
also around vent pipes and chimneys, and place same after arrival of tile roofer 
and in accordance with requirements of the tiles. 


LAYING OF FELT — After roofs have been thus prepared to receive felt 
and tile, tile roofer shall cover sheathing of the roofs with one thickness of asphalt 
roofing felt, weighing not less than 30 pounds to the square, laying same with a 
2% inch lap and securing in place with capped nails. Felt shall be laid parallel 
with eaves and lapped over all valley metal about 4 inches, and laid under all 
flashing metal and turned up against all vertical walls 6 inches. 


LAYING OF TILE — The roof having been thus prepared, tile roofer is to 
fasten tile with copper nails. Roofer shall see that tiles are well locked together 
and lie smoothly, and no attempt shall be made to stretch the courses. Tile must 
be laid so that the vertical lines are parallel with each other and at right angles to 
eaves. 


The tiles that verge along hips shall be fitted close against the hip board, and 
a water-tight joint made by cementing cut hip tile to hip board with good elastic 
cement. Each piece of hip roll shall then be nailed to hip board, and hip rolls 
cemented where they lap each other. The interior spaces of hip and ridge rolls 
must not be filled with pointing material. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


TERRA COTTA ROOFING TILES 
104 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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E present in this issue com- 

plete data on the planning 
of buildings designed to obtain 
the full benefit of sunlight in 
their lighting. The importance 
of this subject is appreciated by 
every architect, yet entirely sat- 
isfactory results are often diff- 
cult to guarantee at the stage of 
preparation of plans because of 
limited information on the sub- 
ject and the complicated and 
arduous mathematical computa- 
tions necessary for determining 
the areas of light and shadow at 
different times of the day and 
year. Mr. Swanand Mr. Tuttle 
have given in their paper, ‘‘ Sun- 
light Engineering in City Plan- 
ning and Housing,’’ the results 
of long and intensive study to 


Church of the Epiphany, West Philadelphia 
Showing Relation of Tower to Main 
Structure 


Upper Portion of Tower is Shown tn Detail in 
Gothic Detatl Plate of This Issue 


This development is being 
carried out under the direction 
of the Department of Transpor- 
tation and Housing of the Ship- 
ping Board, which has received 
its appropriation and is now 
actively engaged in pushing to 
completion its program calling 
for an expenditure of $50,000,- 
000. The work is being directed 
by a well selected board, the 
personnel of which is made up 
in good measure by architects. 
The same is true of the Housing 
Bureau of the Department of 
Labor, more recently organized, 
although through the fact that 
the bill authorizing the expendi- 
ture of an additional $60,000,000 
under the President’s direction, 
carried no appropriation, delays 


the subject, and with the accom- 
panying detailed tables, covering any orientation and 
any ‘height of building, the principles for determin- 
ing sunlight areas may be easily applied to any plan. 
The value of sunlight from sanitary and health stand- 
points is universally recognized, and it is particularly 
of great ‘importance in northern latitudes, where 
sunshine is not provided lavishly, that buildings be 
so oriented and planned as to take advantage of all 
available. 

HE industrial housing project near Camden, N. J., 

illustrated from drawings in this issue, is one of 
the first commissions to be given architects under the 
recent appropriation of the National Government 
for relieving the housing 
shortage around shipbuild- 
ing and munition plants. 
It is particularly gratifying 
to note that the work of 
designing these Govern- 
ment towns will be placed 
in the hands of capable 
architects, for aside from 
the present emergency, 
demanding a correct and 
speedy solution of the prob- 
lem, its ultimate influence 
on future real estate and 
speculative work will be 
far reaching in effect, and 
it is of utmost importance 
that it be for good. 


Floor Plan of Somerset Hills Country Club, Bernardsville, N. J. 
Lord & Hewlett, Architects 
(See Plates 79 and 80) 
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have crept in and no work is yet 
started. Several architectural firms have been as- 
signed projects for development, however, and from 
present indications the character of the Government 
housing work promises to be satisfactory from stand- 
points of architecture and construction. 
HE design of country clubs offers to architects 
an attractive field for the exercise of their 
talents. From very simple beginnings, country and 
golf clubs have grown to proportions where they 
assume an important part in American social life, 
and with their augmented functions better and more 
complex buildings have been demanded. In this 
issue we have brought together a selection of some 
of the best recent club 
houses from various sec- 
tions of the country, form- 
ing a comprehensive re- 
view of recent work in this 
field. The construction of 
new club houses has un- 
doubtedly been temporarily 
halted because of war con- 
ditions, but interest in 
them at this season of the 
year 1s general, and with 
the resumption of normal 
peace-time activities, the 
expansion of outdoor rec- 
reation and exercise will 
demand increased facilities 
for their enjoyment. 
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Necessary Work in War-Time 


HAT we have said about business _possibili- 
ties in the building field — with particular 
reference to remodeling — applies with equal 


force to other forms of necessary work. 


Conceding the point that the erection of certain types 
of structures will be discouraged during the war, the 
fact remains that the housing problem in all indus- 
trial centers, the necessity for making repairs in 
residence buildings, apartments, office buildings, 
factories, etc., and the undiminished demand for 
manufacturing facilities of many kinds, represent ex- 
cellent possibilities for continued activity on the part 
of the architect. 


In all lines of necessary work represented by the 
above classifications, Tiles should play a leading part. 
Their use makes the repair job better and improves 
the character of any remodeled building, adding both 
stability and beauty in a way that completely satisfies 
the owner and reflects credit upon the one who exe- 
cutes the work for him. 


In the Standards for War Housing recently adopted 
by the United States Government, impervious floors, 
not of concrete, are specified for certain uses. The 
only impervious material is Tile, and additional 
avenues for its use are thus opened and made avail- 
able to architects entrusted with this class of work. 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers 


Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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Sunlight Engineering in City Planning and Housing * 


By HERBERT S. SWAN AND GEORGE W. TUTTLE 


some of the fundamental data required for the 
application of sunlight engineering in city plan- 

ning and housing.T 
To what height may buildings be erected on either 
side of a street and yet provide sufficient sunshine 
for the apartments and work rooms on the ground 
floor? How far down on a street facade does the 
sun shine and how long does it shine there? How 
small may courts and yards be made without shad- 
ing the lower stories? What proportion should the 
length of a court bear to its width? What ratio 
should its width bear to its height? What is the 
relative sunshine value of a window fronting on a 
yard as compared with one fronting on a street? On 
an inner court ? On an outer court? Ona side yard? 
What is the effect of obstructing buildings ? How 
are these factors affected by the orientation of the 
building? By its latitude? To what depth will 
sunshine penetrate into a room? What is the rela- 


les purpose of this paper will be to provide 


tive value of a large window as compared with a, 


small one? What proportion of the sunshine enter- 
ing a window is shut out from the room by walls of 
different thicknesses ? 

These are questions which this paper will enable 
any One to answer for himself. 

The accompanying table defines the points of sun- 
shine and shadow in inner and outer courts on the 
shortest day in the year, December 21. The coordi- 
nates given are applicable to both the side and end 
walls of any particular court, no matter what its 
height, width, length, or orientation may be so long 
as it is rectangular in shape. 

To locate the portion of a fagade in sunshine on 
either side of a street at different times of the day, only 
one shadow need be defined, that of the opposite 
parallel wall. In the case of a wall of a rectangular 
court there are two shadows to be defined: first, 
that from the opposite parallel wall; and, secondly, 
that from the adjoining wall at right angles. In the 
case of outer courts opening to a street or yard, the 


* Copyrighted, 1918, by Herbert S. Swan. All rights reserved. 

+For a popular discussion of the laws governing this subject, see articles 
by Herbert S. Swan and George W. Tuttle on ‘Planning Sunlight Cities 
in Phe American City, September and October, 1917. Reprinted as No. 167, 
The American City Pamphlets. 


opposite side of which is improved with buildings, 
there is also a third shadow to be defined — that of 
the obstructing buildings. This is true also of inner 
courts which have their sunshine obstructed by high 
opposite buildings. 

The coordinates in the table define the several por- 
tions of a court in sunshine and shadow at sunrise 
and sunset and at each even hour and half hour 
throughout the day. The coordinates A of the 
table are measured horizontally along the given face 
of the court from the end nearest the sun. ‘The cor- 
responding coordinates B are measured downward 
from the top of the court. Both coordinates are ex- 
pressed in terms of the court’s width. tt 

For either side or end walls oriented west of south 
the table of coordinates is read from the top down in 
connection with the time of day indicated in the left- 
hand column for the orientation given at the top. 
The letters on the left of the coordinates indicate the 
side of the court then in sunshine and the end of the 
court through which the sunshine is then entering. 
For walls oriented east of south the table is read from 
the bottom up in connection with the time indicated 
in the right-hand column and the orientation given 
at the bottom. The letters at the right of the coordi- 
nates indicate the side of the court then in sunshine 
and the end of the court through which the sunshine 
is then entering. 

The detailed method of applying the coordinates 
to different types of walls will now be described in 
the following order : 

1. ,The facade of a street ; 

2. The side wall of an inner court; 

3. The end wall of an inner court ; 


+t The following formule were used in computing the coordinates : 


Let A =horizontal distance of shadow of upper corner of. court nearest 
the sun on opposite side wall. the distance being measured 
from the end nearest the sun. (See Diagrams.) 


Let B= vertical distance of the above shadow point down from top of 
court. (See Diagrams.) 


Let a = azimuth of sun for the given latitude and time (given by tables). 
Let h = altitude of sun for the above latitude and time. 
Let b= azimuth of side wall of court. 
The width of court is assumed as unity. 
We then have 
A =cot (a—b). 
tan h 


B= ————_.. 
sin (a—b) 
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4. The side wall of an outer court ; 
5. The end wall of an outer court, and 
6. The interior of a room. 


1. THE FACADE OF A STREET. 


In defining the points in sunshine and shadow on 
a street facade the coordinates are expressed in terms 
of the perpendicular distance between the buildings. 

To ascertain the portion of a facade at a given 
latitude and orientation in sunshine at a given time, 
where the buildings on either side of a street’ are of 
a uniform height and conform to a common building 
line, the coordinate A should be measured horizon- 
tally along the front of the obstructing building from 
the end toward the sun, and the 
coordinate B down from the top 
of the obstructing building. A 
point directly opposite and at the 
same elevation on the parallel 
wall furthest from the sun defines 
the area in sunshine. That part 
of the street wall toward the sun 
from a vertical line drawn through 
the point fixed by the coordinates 
derives its sunshine from the 
open end of the street. The por- 
tion above a horizontal line drawn 
from this point and away from 
the sun parallel to the tops of the 


buildings derives its sunshine 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOW ON FACADE OF EAST AND WEST STRECT 


WINTER SOLSTICE, 40° NORTH LATITUDE 
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continuity of the street fagade is interrupted the 
shadow point of corners of obstructing buildings 
given by coordinates A and B will often fall outside 
the facade in question. These points are then used 
in the construction of the shadow lines precisely as 
if the facade were continuous and the portions of the 
lines outside the actual facade omitted. 

The method of ascertaining the shadow line of a 
street facade is illustrated in detail in Diagram 1. 


2. THE SIDE WALL OF AN INNER CouRT. 


To define the particular part of a side wall receiv- 
ing sunshine in an inner court, the length of which 
is oriented in a given direction, at any given time of 
the day, it is only necessary to 
locate the point fixed by the co- 
ordinates A and B for the given 
latitude, orientation, and time. If 
this point falls outside the face 
of the wall under consideration, 
then all that part of the wall situ- 
ated above a diagonal line drawn 
between this point and the upper 
corner of the wall at that time 
nearest the sun will be the part 
in sunshine (Diagram 2). If this 
point falls on the face of the wall, 
then all that part of the wall 
situated above the diagonal line 
drawn as just described, and 


12.30 P.M 


from over the tops of the ob- 
structing buildings. When the 
point fixed by the coordinates is beneath the surface 
of the ground, the entire facade is in sunshine. 

Where the height of the shading and shaded build- 
ings is different the same method is followed in as- 
certaining the portion of the facade in sunshine as 
where both buildings are of the same height — in 
either case the point fixed by the coordinates is es- 
tablished with reference to the top and end of the 
obstructing building toward the sun, though it is 
plotted at the same elevation and directly opposite on 
the obstructed building. 

Where the height of the obstructing building va- 
ries at different points, as in the case of a gabled 
roof, the point fixed by the two coordinates is lo- 
cated on the obstructed building with reference to 
each point of the obstructing building having a 
different height. Lines connecting points fixed by 
the coordinates on the facade of the obstructed build- 
ing define the portion in sunshine. 

Where the buildings do not conform to a common 
building line the width of the open space taken as 
unity is not that directly opposite the point casting 
the shadow, but the’ perpendicular distance between 
the point casting the shadow and its shadow on the 
opposite building. 

In the case of detached buildings or where the 


Diagram 1 


above another line drawn parallel 
to the top of the court from this 
point to the end of the court at that time furthest 
from the sun, will be the part in sunshine (Dia- 
gram 3). 


3. THE END WALL OF AN INNER Court. 


The shadow lines on the end wall of an inner court 
are determined by the use of the same coordinates as 
for side walls having the same orientation. There is 
an important difference in their application, however. 

The coordinates which locate the shadow cast by a 
corner of the court on the side walls are proportional 
to the breadth of the court which for convenience is 
taken as unity in measuring its dimensions. When 
the shadows of the corner of a court on its end walls 
are considered, the length of the court takes the place 
of its breadth in determining the length of the shadows 
and the magnitude of the coordinates. 

It is, therefore, necessary to multiply each of the 
coordinates as heretofore given by the length of the 
court expressed in terms of its width unity. With 
these new coordinates the shadow lines for the end 
wall of an inner court can be located as in the case 
of a side wall (Diagrams 4 and 5). 

The method of ascertaining the period of sunshine 
enjoyed at different points on a wall in an inner court 
is illustrated in Diagram 9. 
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SUNSHINE AND SHADOW IN INNER COURT 
SQUARE COURT ORIENTED NORTH AND SOUTH, 40° NORTH LATITUDE, WINTER SOLSTICE 


WEST SIDE WALL NORTH END WALL 
NORTH 


=-+-900AM.____ Firs. __ 


VEEL a hie v 
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LIRIAS ISAS LAP / 
/Area receiving no sunshine 


J ff y / 
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VA Area recelving no SUNSAING 
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Diagram 9 
SUNSHINE IN INNER AND OUTER COURTS, 40° NORTH LATITUDE, WINTER SOLSTICE 
Length of Court Oriented North and South Dimension — 10 feet wide, 20 feet long, 10 feet high 
West side wa//, nner Court, JOSOAM. North end wall, Inner Court, /030 AM. 
South A=24.10° Morth 
i} 
Area /n sunshine 4 
ie a - 
8 Az=2A4/x/0 =24./0 AzAlx2 x10" = 82" 
~ Fda Mp aye 
a B=//2x/0'=1/.20 B= 46x2x1/0'= 9.2" 
: 
' 
Length 20 } 
Diagram 2 
West side wa//, Inner Court, 830A M. West side wa//, Qvfer Court, open to south, BS0AM. 
Sov North South North 


Area ay in sunshine 


A=.91x/0'= 9.1" S A=.x10'= 3)" 


r 5 s , , 
B=.24.%/0'= 2.4 Area in sunshine f S\ B=24x/0'=24 
{rom open end = 


Height 10" 


Length 20 Length 20 
Diagram 3 Diagram 6 
North end wall, Inner Court, 8.30A.M. West side wall, Outer Court, open to south, /0.304 M. 
Az22" __ Wes fost South A=24.j0" —" 


Area /n 
SUNSHhING 


Area /n sunshine 


(7 “s 3 
Wf S A=l/0x2 x./0'= 22" From top 8 A=24/ x/0'= 24.10 
SS B=.26x2 x10" 5.2" Area in sunshine Ry B=//2x/0'= 1120 
g trom open end ' 
' 
' 
! 
Length 20" 
Diagram 4 Diagram 7 


= 4/x2x10'= 82" 
=46x2x/0=92 


\ 
~~ Area in sunshine iagram 
from open end Diagram 8 
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4. THE SIDE WALL OF AN OUTER COURT. 


The area of a side wall of an outer court in sun- 
shine is determined by identically the same coordi- 
nates as for an inner court. 

The area receiving sunshine through the top is 
defined in the same manner as in an inner court. 
The additional area receiving sunshine through the 
open end is defined by drawing a vertical line from the 
point fixed by the coordinates in ascertaining the area 
illuminated through the top to the bottom of the 
court. The added area in sunshine is that between 
this vertical line and the open end (Diagram 6). If 
the point fixed by the coordinates should in the case 
of an outer court opening toward the sun fall outside 
the face of the side wall considered, there is no occa- 
sion for drawing either the horizontal or the vertical 
line as the entire wall is then in sunshine (Dia- 
gram 7). If the closed end of the court is toward 
the sun, the shadow lines are the same as for an 
inner court. 


5. THE END WALL OF AN OUTER CourRT. 


The coordinates are plotted in the same manner for 
the end wall of an outer court as for an inner court. 

When the open end of the outer court faces the 
sun and the point fixed by the coordinates for the end 
wall falls outside the wall, only so much of the wall as 
is above the diagonal line drawn from this point to 
the upper corner nearest the sun receives sunshine. 
When the point fixed by the coordinates, however, 
falls on the end wall, an area in addition to that situ- 
ated above the diagonal line receives sunshine. This 
additional area is the surface of the end wall between 
a vertical line drawn through the point fixed by the 
coordinates and the side wall at that time furthest 
from the sun (Diagram 8). When the closed end of 
the outer court faces the sun, the end wall of the 
outer court is entirely in shadow. 


6. THE INTERIOR OF A Room. 


The portion of a wall within a room illuminated 
by sunshine entering a window is determined in the 
same manner as that for the corresponding wall of an 
outer court receiving sunshine through the open end. 
The width of the court is taken as the distance be- 
tween the edge of the window nearest the sun and 
the opposite wall of the room at that time furthest 
from the sun; the height of the court as the height 
of the top of the window above the floor; the length 
of the court as the depth of the room from the win- 
dow surface. The coordinates A and B when plotted 
on the wall furthest from the sun— A as the distance 
in from the window, and B as the distance down from 
the upper edge of the window—give the point in 
sunshine from the upper corner of the window near- 
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est the sun. Similarly coordinates for the same 
court diminished in width by the width of the win- 
dow will give the point in sunshine from the upper 
corner of the window furthest from the sun. Ver- 
tical lines dropped from each of these two points, of 
a length equal to the height of the window opening, 
determine the points in sunshine from the two lower 
corners of the window. The portion of the wall en- 
closed by lines connecting these four points is the 
area at that time in sunshine from the whole window 
opening. Of course, some of these points may fall 
outside the wall in the room at right angles to the 
window. This simply means that part of the pos- 
sible sunshine on an indefinitely extended wall 
strikes the floor or the wall opposite the window. 
The portion of the wall opposite the window in sun- 
shine at any particular time is obtained in the same 
manner as that of an end wall in an outer court. 

It has been assumed above that the window open- 
ing is effective to the edge of the glass. This condi- 
tion is true only where the wall in which the window 
is set has no appreciable thickness. When the sun- 
shine falling on a particular wall in a room is limited, 
not by the edge of the glass, but by the sides of the 
window opening, or by obstructing walls either inside 
or outside the room, the coordinates should be plotted 
for a court, the dimensions of which are determined 
not by the edge or surface of the window pane, but 
by the edge and distance of such obstructing wall. 


NEED FOR SUNLIGHT ENGINEERING. 


Sunlight engineering has in the past been all but 
wholly ignored in city planning. The width and ar- 
rangement of streets, the length and breadth of lots, 
and the size of blocks have all been fixed without the 
slightest reference to latitude or sun. And so it has 
been in housing, too. The height of buildings, the 
size and thickness of window openings, the depth of 
rooms, and the least dimension of courts and yards 
have generally been determined without any con- 
sideration of the fact that the altitude of the sun 
varies not only during each day of the year, but 
during each moment of the day. From the way cities 
are planned and houses built one would never know 
that the sun described during half the year less 
than half a circle in its orbit through the sky. Both 
the street plan and the building plan of many a city 
would suggest that the inhabitants were under the 
illusion that sunlight was equally available in all 
directions. 

The low sun and the short day are the two great 
natural disabilities of a northern latitude in winter. 
These two disadvantages may, to a large extent, be 
overcome by the application of sunlight engineering 
in city planning and housing. 
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Yorkship Village 


A DEVELOPMENT FOR THE NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION, CAMDEN, N. J. 


ELECTUS D. LITCHFIELD, ARCHITECT 
By CHARLES C. MAY 


OW that the Fed- 
eral Government 
of the United 


States has definitely 
accepted the challenge 
offered by the combina- 
tion of low speed pro- 
duction and universal 
shortage of houses, 
nothing can exceed in 
interest for students of 
the subject the working 
out in practice of the 
relation of the govern- 
mental sponsor to the 
villages over which it 
has assumed temporary 
guardianship. It must 
be worked out in prac- 
tice because the Federal 
_authority has thus far 
wished to avoid direct 
ownership or landlord- 
ism, anc the _ specific 
terms of participation by 
the Government in the provision of industrial vil- 
lages, and later withdrawal from the administration 
of them, are matters not as yet fully explored or 
proven. , 

One of the earliest opportunities for observing the 
workings of the newly constructed machine will be 
afforded by the progress of the industrial develop- 
ment called Yorkship Village, which adjoins the city 
of Camden, N. J. 

The industry which calls this village into being is 
that of the New York Shipbuilding Corporation, one of 
the largest of the plants along the water fronts of the 
entire country. While the new housing development 
is legally a part of the city of Camden, it is physi- 
cally a self-contained unit of population, lying outside 
the built-up portion of the present city; while the 
Government of the United States is legally the holder 
of a controlling interest in the property (since, as 
lender of most of the money, it holds a mortgage 
over the development), the active care and respon- 
sibility for the construction and immediate admin- 


istration of the village is vested in the Fairview | 


' Realty Company, an organization formed for the 
purpose. 

This company’s dividends are permanently limited 
to 5 per cent, but it must first pay to the United 
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Street View Showing Single House Types 


States 5 per cent interest 
on its loan, plus 3 per 
cent payment on the 
principal. In view of the 
conditions under which 
building is carried on, 
it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that the project 
will be able to meet all 
its obligations for a con- 
siderable period after 
the war. Provision is 
made, therefore, for an 
appraisal to be made at 
a reasonable time after 
the close of hostilities, 
at which time the Govy- 
ernment is prepared to 
absorb if necessary a 
good share of the excess 
cost, due to abnormal 
conditions as a war 
charge, thereby setting 
the project once more 
on its own feet, on a 
fair competitive basis, with other ventures born under 
more favorable circumstances. 

In the meantime the company is permitted to sell 
houses to individuals —in fact, it is rather encour- 
aged to do so, since the proceeds from such sales are 
credited as part of the amortization charges. 

As architect for the development, the company 
selected Mr. Electus D. Litchfield of New York. He 
is also responsible for the general plan of the village ; 
while the engineering features, suchas water supply, 
sewerage, gas, etc., are in charge of Lockwood, 
Green & Company. Mr. Litchfield began active work 
on the project during the first week of February. At 
present writing (the first week in June) much of the 
foundation work is in place, and brickwork is getting 
under way. 

The photographs reproduced herewith show how 
fortunate the new village has been in its natural set- 
ting. Within walking distance of the shipbuilding 
plant, it is separated by the winding stream known 
as Newton Creek. It gains thus the important asset 
of definition at its boundary line, without losing, as is 
usually the case, the close relation between living and 
working quarters of its citizens. A third side of the 
town (the stream really borders two of them) is 
bounded by a highway which forms the main con- 
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necting link by road to the city of Camden. On the 
fourth side there is a tract of land as yet unoccupied, 
similar in character to that now being developed, and 
in this direction lies the outlet for future expansion. 
It may be assumed that this feature has not been lost 
sight of in the disposition of the main arteries of 
traffic in the present town plan. 

The area selected for immediate subdivision com- 
prises some 200 acres of moderately rolling country 
side, of which a little less than half will be developed 
at once. The land has an elevation above the high 
water of the creek of about 10 feet and is thus reason- 
ably free from any 
danger from overflow. 
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grouped the public and semi-public buildings of the 
town. Beyond, the plan shows the high school and 
its athletic field, to the east the area of less expensive 
dwellings, and at the opposite side of the town, the 
higher grade residential district. This latter section 
is not included in the program for immediate devel- 
opment, nor have the civic features aside from the 
buildings around Albemarle Square been definitely 
determined and located, but tentative provision has 
been made for them as a part of the town plan, in 
order that the ultimate result may be properly unified. 

The village green, ‘‘ Albemarle Square,’’ as it 


It has also sufficient oe 

height to allow the use S ; 

of cellars without the r At ren sa 
necessity of expensive | — | Sh 
waterproofing. There | icone Get) 

are numerous fine old = eee 


vols 40 Bo, i 00 


trees and hedgerows dh | isi 


along the existing f ig ace 


country lanes, and, it 


goes without saying, i ins 
that these, the prin- 
cipal natural feature 
of the landscape, are 
being preserved with greatest care. Besides this 
scattered growth over the whole area there is a 
considerable belt of woods skirting the creek along 
the part reserved for the higher grade residential 
section. This, being somewhat low lying, is to be 
developed and reserved for a park border for that 
entire side of the town. 

Reservations such as this are an expression of the 
zoning principle on which the town plan is based. 
The anatomy of the structure is peculiarly simple, 
since the main access to the plant is by bridge over 
the river, and this thoroughfare thus becomes at once 
the main artery of the whole circulatory system. Its 
focus is the village square, devoted to business build- 
ings, and the adjoining common, where are to be 


Plan of a Typical Block Showing Lot Arrangement 


has been named, is 

an open space about 

J 320 by 320 feet —a 

/ modest size compared 

IS’ with some of the civic 

LY : centers planned or pro- 

be jected. Itis being care- 

ee RN | fully (studied! with) sa 

ae ire) “ y> view toward producing 

HK] X\ not only an enclosed 

Lil area which may well 

2 serve for the utility 

ee of town business and 

commerce, but may 

also possess the virtue 

of good composition, variety, and _ architectural 
dignity. 

As the perspectives indicate, the general character 
of this square and the common will be reminiscent of 
some of the best of our New England towns. Mr. 
Litchfield has aimed, while not sacrificing any of the 
advantages of collective planning, to give this square, 
and indeed the whole village, the feeling of a town 
which has grown through a period of years, rather 
than that of one which has sprung full grown from 
the earth, without traditions or reminiscences of a 
long-past youth. 

A study of the town plan shows that local tradition 
has been respected in matters of street system, lotting, 


etc. The streets are comparatively wide, ranging, 


Two Views on the Site or Yorkship Village 
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with one or two excep- 
tions, from 50 feet up to 
a maximum, in case of 
Broadway, the 
axial thoroughfare, of 
124 feet. These widths 
provide, in even the 
minor residential 
streets, for ample spaces 
for planting, especially 


main 


since the roadways 
themselves are kept to 
moderate widths of 24 
or 32 feet. The use of 
the alley system is due 
partly to local prefer- 
ence, but more to the 
need of providing con- 
venient access to the 


Elevation of Five-Family House Composed of Typical Units 
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Floor Plans of Types in Group House Below 
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rears of all houses ina 
community, the great 
majority of whose dwell- 
ings are in groups. 
Even so, one can hardly 
avoid grudging this 12 
feet of space at the rear 
lines of lots which aver- 
age not more than 70 
feet and are in some 
cases even less. 

As we have said, the 
great majority of the 
907 houses now under 
contract are in groups. 
These reach a maximum 


length of eleven units, - 


while at the other end 
of the scale there are 


Perspective View of Group of Five Houses 
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triple units, semi- 
detached houses, and 
some few single- 
family detached 


cal part of the proc- 
ess appears to have 
worked out success- 
fully in this case and 


dwellings. Of these 


to be of value to 


latter there will be a 


others who are con- 


much larger propor- 
tion in the residential 
section reserved for 


fronting similar 
problems in archi- 
tectural quantity 


later development. 


production. 


The houses them- 
selves are of nu- 
merous types, which 
divide themselves among the 
four, five, six, and seven room 
classes. They are planned on 
the most straightforward lines, 
nearly all of full two story 
height, the large group units 
making this architecturally 
possible. This fact is also 
advantageous in allowing 
simplest roofing and framing 
everywhere. 

In cases such as this, where = 
the time element in producing ee 
plans as well as in construction 
is of the essence, the procedure 


LIVING ROOM 7. 


drawings for the many differ- 
ent groups is both novel and 
ingenious. First, units for the 
various types were drawn out 
in plan and elevation as work- 
ing drawings, modifying them 
as necessary to make them suitable for terminal or 
intermediate motives. These typical elevations were 
then photographed, and many prints of each struck 
off. Each of these tiny elements then became one 


of a series of motives which could be readily and 


flexibly grouped into compositions to fit any con- 
ditions presented by the town plan. These built-up 
groups are again photographed, and the resulting 
prints, taken in connection with the typical large- 
scale plans, become the working drawings for the 
groups. Very few short cuts to architectural creation 
have proved ac- 
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Floor Plans of Typical Units in Group House 
Shown Above 


For the houses 
themselves, Mr. 
Litchfield, pursuing 
the idea of creating a fiat vil- 
lage which may have the quality 
of a grown-up one, is using a 
variety of constructions and 
materials. This has the ad- 
vantage also of drawing upon 
several material markets, in- 
stead of tending to exhaust one 
or two. Thus, while the ma- 
jority of the houses will be of 
brick exterior, there will also 
be numbers of them built of 
stucco on metal lath and stud, 
as well as some of ordinary 
frame construction. For use on 
many of the roofs, Mr. Litch- 
field has devised a use of slate 
surfaced, asphalt roofing in 
rolls, but laid on the roofs by 
turning it up and over raised 
batten strips after the manner 
of tin roofs. This method of 
laying should give scale and interest to a roof 
which has hitherto had the merits of durability and 
economy. ; 

All houses have accommodations of bathrooms, 
electric light, gas, and heat from hot air furnaces. 
The latter are complete installations with ducts carried 
to each room. 

It is greatly to be regretted that at the moment no 
schedule of costs for either house construction or 
public utilities can be made available. General esti- 
mates were taken, to be sure, in mid-winter, and it 
may be said that 
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long run; but => = ead then averaged 
for cases where 2 i aH about $2,700 in 
repetition of ele- 22h oo cost. This aver- 
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an essential proc- 
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essof design, 
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this method of 
speeding up the 
purely mechani- 


Elevation of Three-Family House with Flat Root 


of land, street 
improvements 
nor utilities and 
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Elevation of Double House Composed of Units L and N Shown in Plan 


at Left and Right 


overhead. The contract Wu 
under which they will be \ 
built is based upon cost 
plus a fixed sum for the 
contractor’s profit. This 
fixed sum is well below the 
proportionate limit allowed 
in the cantonment work 
for the contractor’s per- 
centage. 

The completion date 
under the first contract 
falls in September, so that 
early next fall we should 
be able to point toa 
phenomenon new in our 
national life—some 1,400 
workmen, constituting, 
with their families, a town of 5,000 persons, living 
under conditions which the National Government 
alone has been able to bring about. We have in York- 
ship Village an entire town carried out in a homo- 
geneous architectural treatment that promises to 
possess great charm, a town plan following the 
zoning system which should operate to control future 
development in a manner that will ensure protection 
to the home districts, and distinct natural advantages 
in the way of definite boundaries, removing the pos- 
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Plans for External and Internal 45° Angle Houses 


sibility of unrestricted 
commercial development 
on the outskirts to take 
advantage of the newly 
created values. These 
conditions are new among 
American towns, and, what 
is of greater importance, 
the method of operation im- 
posed by the Government 
because of its financial aid, 
which will be maintained 
even after the realty cor- 
poration’s indebtedness to 
the Government has been 
discharged, assures that 
any earnings of the prop- 
erty over and above the 
limited dividends allowed will be expended in further 
improvement of the development. The opportunity for - 
the individual to live in surroundings of decency and 
amenity, so often denied to the man without financial 
backing, becomes now a matter of national policy. It 
is in the broadening of our outlook as a people toward 
this and allied questions that men see greatest signs of 
promise at the present moment, and it is as a contri- 
bution toward this end that Mr. Litchfield’s accom- 
plishment at Camden is of greatest significance. 


Elevation of Nine-Family Group House Composed of Typical Units 
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DETAIL OF MAIN ENTRANCE 
BOB-O-LINK GOLF CLUB, HIGHLAND PARK, ILL. 


BROWN & WALCOTT, ARCHITECTS 
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VIEW OF DINING ROOM 


VIEW OF LOUNGE 
BOB-O-LINK GOLF CLUB, HIGHLAND PARK, ILL. 


BROWN & WALCOTT, -ARCHITECTS 
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ESSEX COUNTY CLUB, MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA, MASS. 
PARKER, THOMAS & RICE, ARCHITECTS 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


VIEW OF ENTRANCE FRONT AND LOCKER WING 
ESSEX COUNTY CLUB, MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA, MASS. 


PARKER, THOMAS & RICE, ARCHITECTS 
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VIEW OF LOUNGE 
ESSEX COUNTY CLUB, MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA, MASS. 
PARKER, THOMAS & RICE, ARCHITECTS 
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SHAKER HEIGHTS COUNTRY CLUB, CLEVELAND, OHIO ( 6 
FRANK B. MEADE & JAMES HAMILTON, ARCHITECTS 
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VIEW OF LOUNGE 


VIEW OF DINING ROOM 
SHAKER HEIGHTS COUNTRY CLUB, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FRANK B. MEADE & JAMES HAMILTON, ARCHITECTS 
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VIEW OF LOCKER WING END 
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SCIOTO COUNTRY CLUB, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
RICHARDS, McCARTY & BULFORD, ARCHITECTS 
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VIEW FROM LINKS 
SOMERSET HILLS COUNTRY CLUB, BERNARDSVILLE, N. Y. 
LORD & HEWLETT, ARCHITECTS 
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Some Recent Country Club Houses 


OLF has come to be an important sport in 
American life, ranking second only to base- 


ball in the number of its adherents. From 
humble beginnings it has grown to such an extent in 
recent years as to embrace 1,748 courses, according 
to the American Annual Golf Guide. It is estimated 
that $85,000,000 are invested in club houses and 
courses, with an additional $5,000,000 in clubs and 
balls, so it is easily apparent that the financial in- 
vestment far surpasses that of any other American 
sport. It is the only game that is so universally 
appealing as to induce people to take time regularly 
from business or other activities to obtain outdoor 
recreation and exercise. 

The planning of golf and country club houses has 
therefore become an im- : 
portant phase of archi- 
tectural practice, and 
affords splendid oppor- 
tunities for the creation 
of buildings of an in- 
formal and picturesque 
character. The work of 
the architect extends as 
well to the development 
of landscape features, 


there are presented a selection of recent country 
clubs, embracing types devoted to all country sports 
as well as those restricted to a particular sport, such 
as golf or tennis, and the essential features of each 
of the buildings illustrated are mentioned in the 
following descriptive notes. 

In attacking the problem of plan for the West Side 
Tennis Club at Forest Hills Gardens, the architects 
and Board of Governors were confronted with cer- 
tain very definite limitations. 

First: As the club drew a large part of its mem- 
bership from New York City, it was desirable that 
the club house be placed within a two-minute walk of 
the railroad station. — 

Second: It was highly desirable that the building 
be so placed on the prop- 
erty as to allow for the 
maximum number of ten- 
nis courts, sixty-four in 
all being provided. While 
the club house was de- 
signed to have a central 
building with two flank- 
ing wings, it was decided 
to construct the central 
portion only. This in- 


for, in addition to an at- volved incorporating all 

tractive house, it is de- / essentials of a complete 
; : ‘BLOCK: PLAN: : ; : 

sirable that playing over club house in this middle 


a course be made attrac- 
tive from natural advan- 
tages or treatment of 
planting which will offer pleasant vistas from points 
of vantage. 

The demands of members on a club house are 
many and varied, and because of them the develop- 
ment of the plan presents a particularly interesting 
problem. For that part of the club’s facilities bear- 
ing on the athletic side the requirements are simple 
and comprise chiefly locker space for the members 
with adjoining toilets and shower baths and facilities 
for the management. Further requirements are ac- 
commodations for caddies, club repairing room, and 
professional’s quarters, which are often incorporated 
in a separate small building in connection with the 
course. The social side of the club will require 
facilities in proportion to its membership and the 
intended use of the club by the members. The use 
of country clubs is rapidly being extended through 
the entire year, and an important factor in their 
planning is the provision of easy means of closing up 
portions of a club so that the part necessary to 
accommodate those following winter sports may be 
comfortably heated and operated in cold weather. 

In the plates of this issue and the following pages 


CLUBHOUSE.& END OF PROPERTY: 


West Side Tennis Club, Forest Hills, L. I. 


Grosvenor Atterbury and John A. Tompkins, Associated Architects 


portion and at the same 
time so designing it that 
the future wings could 
be added at any time without undue disturbance. 

Third: In the matter of cost, there was on the one 
hand the necessity of providing ample accommoda- 
tions for the existing membership; and on the other 
the high standard of construction set for all build- 
ings in the restricted locality in which the club house 
was to be built. 

These conditions were met first by the Board of 
Governors, who acquired a piece of land west of Con- 
tinental avenue, which was fairly level, requiring 
but a comparatively small amount of grading for the 
courts. The fanlike shape of this property dictated 
the alignment of the courts on diverging lines with 
the club house at the apex. 

Second: By the architects in sketching out a 
scheme for a tripartite treatment, the center unit of 
which was built, with provision for the future addi- 
tion of the wings. 

It is expected that, at some time in the future, 
these additional wings may be constructed to contain 
on one side squash courts and swimming pool and on 
the other the dining room. There also remains the 
possibility of adding two piazzas on the courts’ side. 
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It will be seen by reference to the plan that the 
large assembly room occupies the central portion of 
the building, with its fireplace toward the entrance 
from the street, while the opposite side gives an un- 
obstructed view of the courts. On either side is 
a hallway, to be used by all members. The south 
end of the building is devoted to the needs of the 
women members and the north side to the club ser- 
vice. The entire second story is given over to the 
men’s locker room, etc.; while the double set of 
doors at the head of each staircase permits the 
women to have access to the open deck overlooking 
the courts. 

Third: After a careful study of construction cost 
the following materials were chosen: for foundation 
walls, concrete cast in wood forms ; for walls above, 
terra cotta blocks covered with stucco, with half 
timber planted on in the gables and dormer faces. 
Where the proposed wings would connect with the 
main building, frame construction is used above the 
second floor. The roof is covered with flat fire 
flashed interlocking tile in varying shades of red and 
brown. A small amount of steel was used where 
required for strength and to reduce settlement due 
to shrinkage. All other framing was done in spruce 
and hemlock. The exterior color scheme is a warm 
drab stucco, gray timbers, and white sash. 

The interior finish consists of chestnut trim in the 
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Andrews, Rantoul & Jones, Architects 


.work was stained. 
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Entrance to yee eae the Country Club, Brookline, Mass. 
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Cross Section, Locker Building, the Country Club, Brookline, Mass. 


principal rooms and halls, and cypress elsewhere 
with birch and cypress doors and birch floors. All 
finish was kept very simple’'in design and all wood- 
In the interest of economy the 
second floor locker rooms were left with rafters ex- 
posed and stained. In the construction of the shower 
rooms marble was used for the partitions and the 
entire floor was of composition. A full and complete 
plumbing system was installed, and in the basement 
the necessary branch lines were run to provide for 
future additional fixtures. The heating system con- 
sists of a one-pipe, steam heating plant 
of modern type.' 

The Locker Building of the Country 
Club of Brookline, Mass., forms the end 
of a quadrangle of buildings and stands 
on a ledge which falls off steeply at the 
rear toward the south. The plan is 
distinguished by an arrangement of 
lockers which divides them in groups or 
sections. Besides this arrangement, 
which was stipulated from the begin- 
ning, effort was centered upon securing 
a maximum of natural light and ventila- 
tion, together with centralization of ad- 
ministration. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing feature of the building is its cross 
section, shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. By cutting away the floor of the 
second story next the front wall, where it 
would be valueless for lack of head room, 
the air within the building is allowed to 
circulate freely in such a way that in 
whatever direction the wind may be, 
effective ventilation is maintained. The 
windows everywhere come above the level 
of the top of the lockers, so that all outer 
wall space is available, and the interior 
is flooded with light. A radiator: stands 
in the center of each section of lockers, 
surrounded by a bench for use in dress- 
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ing. At the two ends of the building private 
dressing rooms are supplied, with adjoining toilet 
accommodations. The main plumbing facilities are 
located in the center of the building opposite the 
entrance and a shaft is carried through to the roof, 
supplying additional light and ventilation. The 
floors are of maple. 
The exterior has i ees Re eee eee 
fe. 
| 


red brick walls, with 
white wooden trim- | 
mings and slate roof. 
The bricks em- 
ployed are of the 
large unit type, 
forming a hollow ! 
wall, with light gray em 
bricks on the inside 
carefully pointed. 
The building is of 
second class con- 
struction. A system 
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180,000 cubic feet, and the cost was $42,400, making 
the cost per cubic foot about 23! cents. 
struction was started in the fall of 1915. 

The plumbing includes 4 sinks, 10 wash basins, 12 
urinals, 5 waterclosets, 11 shower baths, and 5 bath 
tubs. 


Con- 


The building is heated by steam radiators, 
with boiler plant in 
basement. 

The plan of the 
Richmond Country 
Club eliminates hall- 
ways as much as pos- 
sible, allowing the 
assembly room, gen- 
eral dining room, and 
billiard room to take 
the corridor service. 
This has the advan- 
tage of giving a more 
open plan, which is 
important in a south- 
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of automatic sprin- — st ee ee DESIG ern climate. This 

. : CORRIDO , 
klers is installed eps an oe plan also subordi- 
throughout. It is em eee nates the bedroom 
150 feet long and Pe IEES feature, with the idea 
covers a total area rites xt that this part of a 


of 7,478 square feet. 
Its cubical contents 
are approximately 
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country club is used 
only for a limited 
period, therefore 


Locker Building, the Country Club, Brookline, Mass. 


Andrews, Rantoul & Jones, Architects 
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making it unwise to devote highly desirable space 
to it. 

Materials used in the building were in all cases 
local, except the enamel brick used in the swimming 
pool in the basement under the palm room. The 
balance of the brick used in exterior walls and ter- 
race floors is a local brick, varying in shades from 
almost black to dark red, laid with raked joints. 

The locker arrangements in the basement permit 
of convenient use of the pool on specific days during 
the week by the lady members. The cost of the 
club per cubic foot was the very low figure of 15 
cents in 1910, which is largely attributed to the use 
of local materials and the open plan. 

The Norfolk Country Club is characterized by the 
Same openness in plan as the Richmond Club and 
uses two levels for the first floor, thereby hugging 
the ground. The roof construction in nearly all 
cases is exposed. ‘The materials used are all local, 
the trim and exterior mill work being undressed 
material. One of the principal features in this club 
is the fireplaces, which are unusually large and very 
successful from an operating standpoint. 

The locker room is two stories in height, all 
the framework being exposed, with three shower 
rooms consisting of two showers each. The porch 
floors and the café floor are ordinary common brick 
laid in sand with a sand joint. The cost of the 
building was 8 cents per cubic foot in 1911. 

The Inwood Country Club was designed to pro- 
vide accommodations for approximately three hun- 
dred members. The grill room will accommodate 
from fifty to sixty persons, the dining room from 
seventy-five to one hundred, and the dining porch 
about seventy-five. The kitchen is designed with 
facilities to serve approximately three hundred per- 
sons at one time. 

The locker rooms, showers, and toilets for both 
men and women are located in the basement. The 
women’s locker room provides lockers for about fifty 
members. Connecting with their locker room is a 
small lounging room. The floor and side walls of the 
toilet and wash rooms and shower rooms are tiled. 

The men’s locker room provides accommodation 
for approximately two hundred and fifty lockers, 
varying in size as follows: 15 by 18 inches, 18 by 
18 inches, and 18 by 24 inches and 72 inches high. 
The locker room has a clear ceiling height of 10 feet 
and is well lighted. Eight shower baths with dress- 
ing rooms have been provided adjacent to the locker 
room. A wash room and toilet room of generous 
proportions, witha complete equipment, has also been 
provided close to and connecting with both the 
shower and locker room. 

In the men’s section the staircase, adjacent to the 
grill room, extends from the basement to the third 
story. It provides access from the men’s lockers to 
the grill room and also with the bachelors’ quarters 
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on the second and third stories. This staircase hall 
can be entered from the garden court on the base- 
ment floor level. 

The building is a combination of frame and ma- 
sonry construction. Where frame walls occur they 
are veneered with brick, to correspond with other 
walls. Exterior terrace floors are paved with brick 
laid in herringbone pattern, with borders of large, 
red quarry tiles. Interior trim used throughout, ex- © 
cept in the grill room, is of white wood painted. All 
floors on the first story are of quartered oak, and on 
other stories of comb-grain yellow pine. The build- 
‘ing is heated with steam. It was erected during the 
year 1915 and completed early in the year 1916. 
The cost was approximately 24 cents per cubic foot, 
including the heating plant, plumbing, electrical 
equipment, electric fixtures, vacuum cleaning plant, 
screens, weather strips, etc. 

The Scioto Country Club is so situated that the 
main approach for motor cars and carriages is by a 
drive leading up to the west entrance. The main 
front of the building is toward the east, overlooking 
the golf links and the picturesque valley that ex- 
tends through the grounds of the club from north 
to south. 

In architectural treatment the building is Colonial, 
the exterior being rough red brick with wood trim, 
window frames, cornice, etc., painted white, the 
roof being of shingles stained green. The building 
is 170 feet long from north to south and, including 
the kitchen wing and porch, is 150 feet from east to 
west. The lounging room is 26 by 53 feet. To 
the north of the main lounging room is the dining 
room. ‘This is separated from the lounge by a parti- 
tion formed of accordion doors so arranged that they | 
can be folded back into pockets at each side of the 
room, thus throwing the entire front portion of the 
building into one large room that can be used asa 
ball room or for other club entertainments. 

The locker room in the wing extending to the 
north occupies a space two stories in height, and 
at the present time will accommodate Over two hun- 
dred lockers. Provision is made for two shower- 
bath rooms, one on each floor, in connection with 
the locker room, each of these rooms containing 
three shower baths. The grill room in the same 
wing is 25 by 34 feet, with a large open fireplace at 
the north end. The room is so situated as to get 
light on both east and west sides, which will permit 
of its being opened up in Summer and securing out- 
side air and ventilation almost equal to a porch. 

The kitchen occupies all that portion of the build- 
ing extending northwest at an angle of 45 degrees, 
and is so located that all access to the dining porch, 
dining room, grill room, and second floor private 
dining rooms is from one end, thereby ensuring 
quick and economical service. 

The porch located along the east side of the main 
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Grill Room, Bob-o-Link Golf Club, Highland Park, III. 


Brown & Walcott, Architects 


building is 17 by 76 feet, and is so constructed as to 
permit of its being closed in with glass and heated 
when so desired. 

The Essex County Club at Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
Mass., is built in a permanent way, so that it may 
be used equally as much in winter as in summer. It 
is a free adaptation of English architecture with 
Georgian detail in the porches, and with an excep- 
tionally rich texture in wall and roof surfaces. The 
exterior walls are of common red brick laid in run- 
ning bond with every seventh course, all headers. 
The roofs are covered with slates graduated in ex- 
posure and thickness. Cornices, window trim, and 
porch details are of wood, painted white, and gutters 
are of the metal hanging type. 

The building was 
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Grill Room, Shaker Heights Country Club, Cleveland, O. 
Frank B. Meade & James Hamilton, Architects 


links is intended to screen the entrance to the men’s 
locker building from those watching the play from 
the porch. The locker building is attached to the 
main building and, being situated on lower ground, 
it has been made two full stories in height without 
detracting from the importance of the main facade. 
From the second floor easy access is had to the café 
and the men’s-porch through the men’s lounging 
room. 

The ladies’ locker and dressing rooms are on the 
second floor and are reached directly from the ladies’ 
quarters on the first floor near the main entrance. 

The Shaker Heights Country Club is admirably 
located, ten miles from the heart of Cleveland. The 
view obtained from the broad, double avenued ap- 
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General View of Norfolk Country Club, Norfolk, Va. 
Neff & Thompson, Architects 
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Essex County Club, Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass. 


proach offers a charming picture of a long and low, 
light gray brick structure, with its rolling roof 
weathered to a brownish gray, and quaint dormers. 

Entrance is made at either end of the central or 
main part of the building: the one at the east giving 
direct access, through a medium sized hall in which 
the office and telephone rooms are located, to the 
grill room in the basement, to the men’s locker 
rooms and showers located in the eastern wing, and 
to the ground floor where the guest rooms are lo- 
cated ; the other entrance gives access to the assem- 
bly room, ladies’ rest room, and porch occupying the 
entire western wing, and to the lounging room at the 
left. A beamed corridor running the full length of 
the dining room, which occupies the main part, con- 
nects the two outlying wings. 

The grill room opens out on a terrace leading 
directly to the golf links. The ladies’ locker rooms, 


located in the opposite wing of the building, give 
direct access to the links and afford a desired privacy. 

The interior, treated in a restrained English man- 
ner, by the employment of individual pieces of furni- 
ture, by a most unusual assortment of prints, anda 
discriminating choice in the selection of fabrics and 
rugs, reflects an atmosphere that is both pleasing 
and harmonious. The automatic sprinkler system 
used throughout has had the objectionable feature 
removed by making it a part of the decorative orna- 
ment in the plaster ceilings, which are Early English 
in character. The fireplaces in the lounging and 
assembly rooms have facings of artificial Caen stone. 
The grill room, finished in English oak, with Wind- 
sor chairs and tables, has Old English prints and sil- 
houettes on the walls, conveying the effect of an old 
tap room. The walls are of rough gray plaster and 
the floor is cement marked off in large squares. 


Shaker Heights Country Club from the Golf Course 
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HOUSE OF L. APPLETON, ESQ., HADDOMNFIELD, N. J. 
SIMON & BASSETT, ARCHITECTS 


Notes Concerning Federal Government Building 


THE HovusInc DEPARTMENT OF THE SHIPPING 
BOARD is now located at 140 North Broad street, 
Philadelphia. It is known as the Department of 
Passenger Transportation and Housing. The per- 
,sonnel of this Department is : 


A. Merritt Taylor, Director. 

J. Rogers Flannery, Assistant Director. 

Robert D. Kohn, architect, New York, Chief of 
Production. 

Frank Goodwillie, architect (Wallis & Goodwillie), 
New York, Deputy Chief of Production. 

D. Everett Waid, architect, New York, Deputy 
Chief of Production. 

E. J. Russell, architect (Mauran, Russell & 
Crowell), St. Louis, Deputy Chief of Production. 


Branch of Design: F. L. Ackerman, architect 
(Trowbridge & Ackerman), New York, Chief. 

Project Supervisors : F. Mathesius, architect (Rich 
& Mathesius), New York; L. A. Goldstone, archi- 
tect (Rouse & Goldstone), New York; E. S. Klein, 
architect (LaBeaume & Klein), St. Louis; W. T. 
Karcher, architect (Karcher & Smith), Philadel- 
phia; A. Mackintosh, architect, New York; E. C. 
Wachendorff, architect, Atlanta, Ga. ; J. W. Ritchie, 
architect, Philadelphia. 


The following Housing Commissions have been 
assigned: 


Bath, Me., Texas Shipbuilding Co. 
tion $540,000. Architect, 
Boston. 

Portsmouth, N. H., Atlantic Corporation. 
propriation $1,120,000. 
kins, Boston. 

Bristol, Pa., Merchants Shipbuilding Co. 
_ propriation $3,850,000. 
Bristol. 

Hog Island. Appropriation $6,450,000. Amer- 
ican International Shipbuilding Co. Consulting 
architect, Owen Brainard, New York. Architect 
for Dormitories, Geo. M. Bartlett, New York. 

Camden, N. J., New York Shipbuilding Co. 
Appropriation $3,686,400. Architect, E. D. Litch- 
field, New York. 


Appropria- 
R. Clipston Sturgis, 


Ap- 
Architects, Kilham & Hop- 


Ap- 
Architect, Carroll H. Pratt, 


Chester, Pa., Sun Shipbuilding Co. Appropria- 
tion $1,800,000. Architect, Ernest Flagg, New 
York. 

Chester, Pa., Chester Shipbuilding Co. Appro- 


priation $1,540,000. Architect, G. Edwin Brum- 
baugh. Simon & Bassett, consulting architects, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wilmington, Del., Pusey & Jones and Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Co. Appropriation $2,500,000. Archi- 
tects, Ballinger & Perrot, Philadelphia. 


Sparrow’s Point. For Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Co. Appropriation $1,000,000. Architect, Edward 
L. Palmer, Jr., Baltimore. 
Newport News, Va. Appropriation $1,500,000. 
Newport News Shipbuilding Co. Architect, Francis 
Y. Joannes, New York. 
Jacksonville, Fla., Merrill-Stevens Shipbuilding 
Co. Appropriation $500,000. Architect, H. T. 
Klutho, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Lorain, Ohio, American Shipbuilding Co. Ap- 
propriation $770,000. Architect, Abram Garfield, 
Cleveland. 
Port Jefferson, L. I., Bayles Shipyard, Inc. Ap- 
propriation $240,000. Architect, Alfred C. Bossom, 
New York. 
THE BUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL HOUSING AND TRANS- 
PORTATION is now located at 615 G street, Washing- 
ton. The personnel of this Bureau is: 
Director, Otto M. Ejidlitz, New York. 
Asst. Director, Joseph D. Leland, 3d, architect 
(Loring & Leland), Boston. 

Production, Burt L. Fenner, architect (McKim, 
Mead & White), New York. 

Design, John W. Cross, architect (Cross & Cross), 
New York. 

Estimating, N. Max Dunning, architect, Chicago. 

Town Planning, F. L. Olmstead, Boston. 

Engineering, J. W. Alvord, Chicago. 

Construction, D. T. Webster, New York. 

Investigation, I. N. Phelps Stokes, architect, New 

York ; C. Grant LaFarge, architect, New York. 

A number of housing projects have been assigned 
to architectural firms for development, although 
Congress has not as yet appropriated the $60,000,000 
asked for. 

QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT, CANTONMENT 
Division, 7th and B streets, Washington, Building 
C, Room 310-H, Lieut. Col. Francis B. Wheaton, 
Architect in Charge. This Department has charge 
of all Army Cantonment work. All buildings are 
designed by this Department and built under its 
direction. Libraries, theaters, Y. M. C. A.’s, and 
kindred buildings that are built at cantonments do 
not come under the supervision of this Department. 
A number of warehouses and buildings of similar 
type have been assigned to architects by other divi- 
sions of the Quartermaster’s Department. 

BUREAU OF YARDS AND Docks, 1317 F street, 
Washington, F. W. Southworth, Chief Draftsman. 
This Bureau has its own architectural department, 
and the probabilities are remote that work will be 
given to outside architectural firms, although the 
Hospital and Power House at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard was given to a committee of New York archi- 
tects headed by C. Grant LaFarge. 
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COMMITTEE ON EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION, WAR 
INDUSTRIES BOARD, CounciIL oF NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE, Col. William A. Starrett, Chairman, archi- 
tect (Starrett & Van Vleck), New York. Capt. 
Kenneth M. Murchison, architect, New York, and 
Capt. Alfred H. Granger, architect, Chicago, are on 
Col. Starrett’s staff. This committee lets contracts 
for all buildings authorized by the War Department, 
but has nothing to do with the giving out of archi- 
tectural commissions. 

SURGEON GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, HOSPITAL 
Division, 7th and B streets, Washington. This 
Department is equipped to do all its own work. 
Most, if not all, of the buildings will be of temporary 
construction. Major John Allan Hornsby (Doctor) 
is in charge of this Division, assisted by Major 
Nathan C. Wyeth, architect, Washington, Major 
S. F. Voorhees, architect, New York, Capt. How- 
ard Cutler, architect, Rochester, N. Y., Lieut. 
C. H. Woodbridge, architect, Chicago. 

COMMISSION ON ‘TRAINING Camp _ ACTIVITIES, 
UNITED STATES WAR DEPARTMENT, Offices 19th and 
G streets. This Commission is composed of nine 
members, with Raymond D. Fosdick, Chairman, and 
W. Prentice Sanger, architect, Secretary. Under 
its general direction are the military branches of the 
Y.M.C. A., Liberty Theaters, Camp Libraries, and 
many other sub-organizations, each with its own 
management, each providing its own funds, and 
each erecting its own buildings. 

AVIATION DEPARTMENT, 7th and B streets, Build- 
ing C, Room 3-317. Capt. Robert C. Dunbar, arch- 
itect, New York, has charge of the personnel in the 
Construction Division. Nearly all of the work has 
been designed by Albert Kahn of Detroit. The 
construction of the buildings in France and else- 
where abroad, however, is done under the direction 
of men selected by Capt. Dunbar’s Department. 

RED Cross WAR Work, Red Cross Building, 
Washington. Charles E. Fox, architect (Marshall 
& Fox), Chicago, Chief of Construction Work. 
This organization does its own architectural work. 

WAR TRADE Board. This Board reports that it 
has nothing to do with the assignment of architec- 
tural commissions. T. J. S. Fuller, architect, Wash- 
ington, is connected with the Board. 

Cass Gilbert is architect for the new supply base 
for the U. S. Army at Brooklyn. 

Waddy B. Wood is architect for the new Wash- 
ington Housing Development. Estimated cost, 
$10,000,000. 

J. H. de Sibour is architect for the additions to 
the naval group at Annapolis. Estimated cost 
$6,000,000. 

Ewing & Allen, New York, are architects for the 
housing development at the U. S. Nitrate Plant 
located at Muscle Shoals, Ala. This work is for the 
U.S. Ordnance Department. 


Mead & Requa, San Diego, Cal., have been ap- 
pointed associate architects with Albert Kahn of 
Detroit in building the permanent flying school at 
Rockwell Field, Los Angeles. This school will com- 
prise a group of 60 or 70 permanent buildings. 

Ewing & Allen, New York, are architects for the 
new Merchant Marine Training Station — Navy De- 
partment — at Pelham Bay, New York. 

Mann & MacNeille, New York, are architects for 
the housing development for the U.S. Ordnance 
Plant at Sheffield, Ala. 

George C. Nimmons is architect for the group of 
warehouses being built at Chicago for the Quarter- 
master’s Department. 


The following is the form of contract between 
Architect and the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation for the construction 
of houses : 


Tuts AGREEMENT made this______ day ofSaaeeees 
in the year 1918, by and between______ = aa 
Of i: eee ,engaged in the profession of archi- 


tecture, party of the first part, (hereinafter called 
““ Architect ’’ and referred to by the masculine pro- 
noun ‘‘he’’ or its derivatives) and the UniTrEep 
STATES SHIPPING BOARD EMERGENCY FLEET Cor- 
PORATION, a corporation under the laws of the 
District of Columbia, party of the second part, 
(hereinafter called ‘‘Fleet Corporation’’) Wrr- 
NESSETH : 

Premises. The Fleet Corporation intends to erect 
a housing development at or near the city of 
_..._....., near the shipyards of the__ 4s 
On :PrOperly 2-222 — ee 

Under the national emergency, the Fleet Corpora- 
tion urgently requires the immediate performance 
of the services herein provided for as public ser- 
vices, and it is necessary that said services be com- 
pleted within the shortest possible time; the Archi- 
tect has the necessary facilities and organization for 
the performance of such services ; 

Now, THEREFORE the parties agree as follows: 

I 

Scope and nature of services. The Architect shall, 
subject to the general supervision and direction of 
the Fleet Corporation, with all possible dispatch and 
giving. precedence thereof to all other professional 
business which he may have, perform, in connection 
with the above-named construction work, profes- 
sional services, which shall consist of the necessary 
conferences, the making of any necessary surveys 
of the site, the preparation of preliminary studies, 
working drawings, specifications, large scale and 
full size detail drawings, and also such drafting of 
forms of proposals and contracts, such checking upon 
issuance of certificates of payment and supervision 
of the said construction work as the Fleet Corpora- 
tion may require. 
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The Fleet Corporation may, from time to time, 
give additional general or detailed instructions to 
the Architect, and may require professional ser- 
vices of a character similar to the above in addition 
to those theretofore ordered, or require the omission 
of services previously ordered; and the provisions 
of this agreement shall apply to all such additions, 
modifications and changes in the same manner, and 
withthe same effect as if they were embodied herein. 
The Architect shall comply with all such instruc- 
tions and requirements. 

The title to any and all plans, drawings, specifica- 
tions, details, original tracings and blueprints made 
by the Architect for use in the construction work, 
shall be in the Fleet Corporation upon their delivery 
to it, and the Fleet Corporation may use them for 
any purpose without compensation to the Architect 
except as hereinafter provided. 

The Architect shall at all times use his best efforts 
in all his acts hereunder to protect and subserve the 
interests of the Fleet Corporation. 

The Architect shall, in his own name, and upon 
his own responsibility employ, at rates not exceed- 
ing those ordinarily paid at this time to such persons 
for their services, all such assistants, subordinates, 
engineers, experts and consultants as may be neces- 
sary to the proper conduct of his work. In order 
that compensation paid to any of such persons, or 
any part of such compensation, shall be chargeable 
to the Fleet Corporation, the number of such assis- 
tants, subordinates, engineers, experts or consultants 
and the amount of their respective compensation 
must receive the authorization or approval of the 
Fleet Corporation, applied for and given in writing ; 
and at all times during the period of the performance 
of this contract, such employment shall be subject 
to invalidation by the Fleet Corporation as a basis 
for reimbursement to the Architect. 

The Architect has already been at work for a 
period preceding the date of this agreement; and 
he will now diligently proceed so that the construc- 
tion work may be completed at the earliest practi- 
cable date; he shall use his best efforts to deliver 
as rapidily as possible to the Fleet Corporation as 
many copies of all plans, drawings, specifications, 
details, prints, and such original tracings as it may 
request. 

The Architect agrees to pay promptly for all labor, 
material or services rendered to him. 

II 

Payments on account of expenses. Reimbursements . 
The Architect shall be reimbursed in the manner 
described in Article IV hereof, subject to the provi- 
sions of Article VIII hereof, for such of his actual 
net expenses necessarily, in the Fleet Corporation’s 
opinion, incurred in the performance of his services 
hereunder and evidenced by receipts, vouchers or 
other evidence of the sort, from time to time re- 
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quired by the Fleet Corporation, as are included in 
the following items : 

(a) The actual sums paid for any drafting neces- 
sary hereunder and verification of shop drawings, 
and writing of specifications, as shown by vouchers 
and signed time-cards, and such part of the compen- 
sation paid by the Architect to members of his office 
staff as may be properly, in the opinion of the Fleet 
Corporation, apportionable to the work hereunder. 

(6) Sums paid engineers, experts and consultants, 
and other persons performing similar necessary 
services, whose employments by name and the rates 
of whose compensation are approved or ratified by 
the Fleet Corporation, and for such time as they 
were, in the opinion of the Fleet Corporation, neces- 
sarily employed on the work. 

(c) Cost of reproducing drawings, printing or 
mimeographing specifications, and of models, tele- 
grams, long distance telephone calls and expressage. 

(d) Sums paid for transportation of the Architect 
or his assistants while traveling in discharge of 
duties necessarily in the Fleet Corporation’s opinion 
connected with the work, and not in excess of Seven 
anda Half Dollars ($712) per diem for himself and 
for each regular office assistant for living and hotel 
expenses actually incurred while temporarily absent 
in discharge of his duties hereunder from the place 
in which his main office is located. 

A sum equal to the sums paid to the Architect 
under sub-division (a) of this Article shall also be 
paid to the Architect as covering full and proper 
proportion of the general expenses of the Architect’s 
office, commonly called overhead, representing items 
that cannot be apportioned in detail to this work. 

Ill 

Professional fee. The Fleet Corporation shall pay 
to the Architect, in the manner described in Arti- 
cle IV hereof, and subject to the provisions of 
Article VIII hereof, as the professional fee in full 
for his personal services under this agreement, the 
OTT ORE ue cls Ace oe Dollars and no more; and 
with the desire to render a public service in the 
national emergency, the Architect shall accept said 
fee in full for his services hereunder. 

IV 

Payments. On or before the fifth day of each 
calendar month, while this contract may be in force, 
the Architect shall prepare and deliver to the Fleet 
Corporation a detailed statement of his expenditures 
up to and including the last day of the previous 
month for which he claims reimbursement or pay- 
ment under the terms of Article II hereof, and the 
Architect at such time shall as far as practicable de- 
liver to the Fleet Corporation original receipted bills 
and all other original papers not theretofore deliv- 
ered, supporting expenditures on account of which 
the Architect claims reimbursement or payment. 

If there be any items and/or amounts entering 
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into such statement which the Fleet Corporation 
does not approve, such statement shall be modified 
and changed to meet the approval of the Fleet 
Corporation and the decision of the Fleet Corporation 
as to such items and/or amounts shall be final, sub- 
ject to the provisions of Article IX hereof. 

On or before the fifteenth day of each month fol- 
lowing the execution of this agreement, the Fleet 
Corporation shall pay to the Architect the amount 
due him, as shown by the statement approved by 
the Fleet Corporation. 

ne Tee 0k Lewes oss Dollars to the Archi- 
tect shall be paid in such amounts and at such times 
as will, in the opinion of the Fleet Corporation, re- 
sult in the Architect’s being paid upon the basis of 
the schedule of percentages set forth in Article VIII 
hereof. 

The Fleet Corporation may withhold from any pay- 
ment provided for hereunder such an amount of 
money, if any, as may be necessary to cover any 
sums theretofore erroneously paid to the Architect. 

Upon final completion of all the Architect’s ser- 
vices hereunder, the Fleet Corporation shall pay to 
the Architect the unpaid balance of money, if any, 
due under the terms of Articles II and III hereof, 
subject, however, to the provisions of Article VIII 
hereof. 

Wf 

Inspection and audit. The proper auditing officials 
of the Fleet Corporation shall at all times be afforded 
proper facilities for inspection of the Architect’s 
services and access to all of the Architect’s books, 
records and other papers pertaining to said services ; 
and the Architect shall preserve for a period of six 
years after the completion or cessation of services 
under this agreement all the books, records and 
other papers just mentioned. The System of acz 
counting to be employed by the Architect shall be 
such as is satisfactory to the Fleet Corporation. 

VI 

Special undertakings of Fleet Corporation. The Fleet 
Corporation shall furnish the Architect with a com- 
plete and accurate statement of the boundaries of the 
building site and of the rights, restrictions, easements 
and all other legal limitations thereof. The Fleet 
Corporation shall pay for borings and test pits, and 
for chemical, mechanical or other tests when te- 
quired. The Fleet Corporation shall provide and 
maintain, or cause to be provided and maintained, 
such suitable and properly equipped offices as may 
be required for the Architect’s field representatives. 

VII 

No assignment by Architect. Neither this agree- 
ment nor any interest therein shall be assigned or 
transferred by the Architect. If there be a partner- 
ship, it is understood that, in the event of the death 
of a member of the Architect partnership, this con- 
tract shall enure fully to the survivor therein, and 
that, in the event of dissolution of said partnership, 
the succession to this contract shall be in accordance 
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with the desire of the Fleet Corporation. If the 
Architect be engaged in business for himself, it is 
understood that in the event of the death of the 
Architect, this contract shall, at the option of the 
Fleet Corporation, be rescinded. 

VIII 

Termination. The Fleet Corporation may termi- 
nate this agreement at any time by written notice to 
the Architect. In the event of such termination the 
Fleet Corporation shall pay to the Architect such 
amounts of money, if any, as may be then deter- 
mined by the Fleet Corporation (a) as being due 
to the Architect on account of reimbursement for all 
sums expended or liabilities incurred by him prior to 
such termination, within the terms of Article II 
hereof, and (4) as resulting in the receipt by the 
Architect of the proper proportion, based upon the 
amount of work actually done by the Architect, of 
the total! feerot yeaa ee ee Dollars which the 
Architect is to receive for the total work hereunder. 
In determining the proportion of the total fee which 
has been earned by the Architect for services per- 
formed by him up to the time of such termination, 
the Fleet Corporation shall be guided by the follow- 
ing standard as to the value of the services of the 
Architect. 

Upon completion and approval of preliminary 
studies, the Architect shall be entitled to a-total of 
fifteen per cent of the professional fee. 

Upon completion and approval of specifications 
and general working drawings (exclusive of details), 
the Architect shall be entitled to a total of fifty per 
cent of the professional fee. 

Upon completion and approval of detail drawings, 
the Architect shall be entitled to a total of eighty 
per cent of the professional fee. 

If such termination occurs at a stage other than 
those above mentioned, such fée shall be proportion- 
ately determined on the basis of the above schedule. 

IX 

Disputes. If any dispute shall arise between the 
Fleet Corporation and the Architect which cannot 
be satisfactorily adjusted, such dispute shall be 
promptly settled by three arbitrators, one to be 
chosen by the Fleet Corporation, one by the Archi- 
tect, and the third by the first two. “The decision in 
writing of any two of said arbitrators shall be bind- 
ing on both parties, and the cost of such arbitration 
shall be borne equally between the Fleet Corporation 
and the Architect. 

xX , 

It is understood and agreed that whenever the 
words ‘‘ Fleet Corporation’’ are used herein, they 
shall be construed to include its successor, any per- 
son to whom the duties of the Fleet Corporation may 
be properly vested, and any formal assignee or duly 
appointed representative of the Fleet Corporation. 

WirNEss the signatures of said parties to trip- 


licate copies hereof the day and year first above 
written. 
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WALTER BOSCHEN, ARCHITECT os 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


NE of the marked features of our war prepara- 

tion is the manner in which the building indus- 
try has served the Government in the erection of 
military and naval training camps, warehouses, 
manufacturing plants, and many different types of 
building required by our participation in the con- 
flict. Were it not for the speed and efficiency which 
the industry was able to contribute to this work, 
our preparations for war would be far less ad- 
vanced than they are to-day. Sucha vast amount 
of construction probably never before occurred in 
an equal space of time, and it is undoubtedly true 
that similar attainments would be impossible in any 
other country. 

Notwithstanding this large building program of 
the National Government, the full facilities of the 
building industry are not engaged. Owing to va- 
rious reasons, chief among which has been a mis- 
taken understanding that the Government opposes 
private building during the war, much work of a 
necessary character has been abandoned. As a 
consequence a serious situation is developing in the 
larger centers in that the buildings required to meet 
normal growth are not being supplied. War work 
has been placed for the most part in the hands of 
large building concerns which has tended to make 
them still larger, leaving the smaller units without 
means of employment. With private building re- 
duced to the very lowest minimum, there has natu- 
rally been a decreased demand for many building 
products that find no place in war work. The in- 
dustry as a whole is, therefore, contending with 
serious conditions which, if maintained for any 
further space of time, will eventuate in disorgani- 
zation. 

While it is the intention of every patriotic Amer- 
ican industry to place the winning of the war above 
everything else, it is equally important that in so far 
as their activities do not conflict with the war, they 
should be maintained as factors in the earning power 
of the people. This is especially true of the build- 
ing industry, and there are many instances of les- 
sened activity resulting in loss to all connected with 
building, aside from the loss of the building’s use, 
that are wholly unnecessary, and the curtailment of 
which has not aided the war program in the small- 
est way. Building materials of local character are 
easily obtainable in most markets and could be easily 
made so in all were there sufficient demand. All 
mechanics have not been absorbed by war work, and 
there are many conditions which make it difficult for 
them to change their mode of living and place of 
occupation in order to avail themselves of war work. 
These men should be regularly employed, and they 
can best be used in work with which they are fa- 
miliar. 

The building industry has undoubtedly suffered 
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within the past year without any great necessity, and 
means should be adopted without further delay for 
restoring activities to as nearly a normal basis as is 
compatible with present conditions and without inter- 
fering with the conduct of war work. Steps have 
recently been taken toward this end, and the attitude 
of representative building interests in assembling to 
survey the present situation is to be commended : 
first, in that the results of careful organization will 
offer to the Government the complete resources of 
this most important element in the work it is called 
upon to do; and, second, in the service it will be to 
the industry itself in coordinating all forces to main- 
tain its status and prevent any further unnecessary 
disorganization. 

An informal meeting of forty representatives of 
organizations within the industry was held on 
June 14, at the Engineers’ Club, New York, at 
which the sentiment was expressed that the various 
organizations of the industry were in the past obliged 
to act singly in matters pertaining to their interests 
and that the present time called for united effort, if 
the best results were to be accomplished. A resolu- 
tion embracing this thought and empowering the 
chairman of the meeting to appoint a committee to 
study the plan of a national organization, was unani- 
mously adopted. In such an organization it would 
be the aim to give fullest representation to all in- 
terested in building, including architects, engineers, 
material men, and contractors. It would operate in 
the sense of a clearing house through which an inter- 
change of knowledge might be readily effected, and 
as an organ capable of speaking for the welfare of 
the entire industry. The organization committee 
appointed is composed of the following : 

F. H. Chapin, vice-president, Hydraulic Press 
Brick Company; A. M. Maddock, president, Thomas 
Maddock’s Sons Co.; W. D. Baldwin, Otis Elevator 
Company ; W. H. Powell, Atlantic Terra Cotta Com- 
pany; George F. Lindsay, White Pine Bureau ; 
F. T. Miller, F. W. Dodge Company; B. F. Affleck, 
president, Portland Cement Association; Col. J. R. 
Wiggins, president, National Association of Builders’ 
Exchanges; H. H. Murdock, chairman, Board of 
Directors, Building Industries of New York. 

A period of reconstruction will follow the war that 
will demand the best efforts of all our activities. 
We will emerge from the conflict with renewed ideals 
of democracy and service to mankind that will 
form the keynote of our future endeavor. While 
the building industry has proved in its contribution 
to war activities its capability of splendid accom- 
plishments in the way of speed and efficiency, it is 
destined to play a still more important part in the 
rehabilitation of the country in its peaceful pursuits, 
demanding a breadth of constructive vision for which 
it must now begin to prepare the foundation. 
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This is a photograph of a 
cross - section cut from 
Barrett Specification Roof 


on the National Aniline & 
Chemical Company, Buffalo, 


Above photo shows why we dare Guarantee 
Barrett Specification Roofs for 20 Years — 


Above is a photograph of a cross-section cut 
from a Barrett Specification Roof. 


Note its great thickness. 


Note the fe alternating layers of Specification Pitch and 
Felt Waterproofing. 


Note the heavy wearing-surface of Slag bound with Pitch. 


No other type of roofing approaches a Barrett 
Specification Roof in the amount of protective 
waterproofing material used in its construction. 


The weight of this waterproofing material is about 
250 lbs. to 100 sq. ft., compared with 175 to 100 
lbs. used in other types of roofs. 


The wonder is not that we dare guarantee such a 
roof for twenty years, but that some people still buy 
light-weight, poorly constructed roofs and expect 
them to give long and satisfactory service. 


The buyer naturally asks, “Do such roofs cost more 
than others?” Our answer is, “ No, they do not.” 


The experience of many years has proved that 
Barrett Specification Roofs cost less per year of service 
than any other kind. It is because they give such 
long service at such low cost that this type of roofing 
now covers most of the permanent structures of the 
country. 


It is because of these facts that leading architects, 
engineers, and roofing contractors everywhere are 
co-operating with us in the better roofs movement 
and why large construction companies like the 
Turner Construction Company, the Fuller Construc- 
tion Company, the Austin Company, and many 
others, are so strong for Barrett Specification Roofs. 


Booklet explaining our 20- Year Guaranty and a copy of The Barrett 
Specification free on request. 


New York St. Louis Detroit Birmingham Chicago Cleveland Kansas City _ Salt Lake City _ Philadelphia Cincinnati 
Minneapolis Seattle Boston Pittsburgh Nashville Peoria 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S. 


ings erected by the Turner Con- ‘'J« 
struction Co. of New York City, in gt 
one year, practically all of which 

were covered with Barrett Specifi- 
cation Roofs. 


or 
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TARGET AND ARROW ROOFING TIN 


Tin Roofing to the Rescue Again 


This illustration of a fire that occurred in Philadelphia in January, 1918, is of particular 
interest by reason of its location. The building destroyed is one of several old buildings remain- 
ing in a high value district. In the background on the right is first the Drexel Building, then 
the tower of Independence Hall, next the dim outline of the Public Ledger Building, then the 
high facade of the Curtis Publishing Company Building, and finally, on the extreme left, the 
massive granite pile of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company Building. The photograph 
was taken from the American Bank Note Company Building. Beyond the burned structure 
lies Independence Square. The upper floor of this building was gutted by the fire, but the tin 
roof held together and helped to keep the fire from spreading. This is a good example of one 
of the advantages secured in using TARGET AND ARROW roofing tin. Durability is of 


greater importance, however, and the durability of this heavily coated, hand-made tin plate 
has been proved in nearly a century’s use. 


TARGET AND ARROW roofing tin, formerly 


y write a specification that permits substitution. In your speci- 
known as Taylor's  Ovd Style,’’ is a specialty of ours, 


fications for sheet metal work where roofing tin is required, 


handed down from the early days of our business. In this 
brand we have preserved an old-time standard for the use 
and benefit of present-day architects. Few building mate- 
rials have had so thorough atest of time as TARGET AND 
ARROW roofing tin. It remains to-day the same durable 
quality that we have supplied to American sheet metal 
workers for nearly acentury. It costs a little more than other 
roofing tin, so you are not likely to get Taylor quality if you 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO., Philadelphia 


simply call for Taylor's TARGET AND ARROW 
brand to be laid in accordance with the standard working 
specifications of the National Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors. With a responsible roofing contractor, such 
a specification will secure you tin roofing work of the 
standard that has made the old-time roofing tin a watch- 
word for durability and all-round satisfaction in service. 
Our catalog is in Sweet’ s — all issues. 


Headquarters for Good 
Roofing Tin since 1810 
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She aristocrat of fire-safe roofings 


ANVILLE 
SERVICE 


A Roof where Beauty and 
Utility meet 


PASE texture of exceptional interest, 
gained by the apparently accidental blend- 
ing of rich color and soft shingle outlines. 
A roof that is safe, too, from the threat of 
communicated fire and free from costly upkeep. 


Colorblende Shingles are typical of the Johns- 
Manville Roofing Line, and have fairly earned 
their place in a list which meets your every 
roofing need: 


Colorblende Shingles, Asbestos Built-Up Roofing 
Transite Shingles, Asbestos Ready Roofing 
Corrugated Asbestos Roofing 


Booklets on request 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories—Branches in 61 Large Cities 


Plate No. 3—An attractive roof effect secured by the use of Conglomerate Brown Shingles. © 1918, H. W.J-MCo. NX, 
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Unlocked. Bar tilted so that locking 
lug slides through the strike 


For Right or Left Hand Reverse 


Bevel Doors 


HE advantage of the Russwin 
| ae Arm over others of 

this type is in the Self-Adjusting 
feature which provides for any sag of 
the doors. All working parts have 
been planned to allow perfect freedom 
of action even when the doors have : 
sagged, yet the locking action is positive 
under all conditions. 

A pull on the chain tilts the arm, 
disengages the locking lug from the 
strike and allows the arm to slide | 
through the strike. When pressure is 
removed from the chain the arm and 
locking lug drop into a locked position | 
by gravity. 


RUSSELL & ERWIN MFG. CO. 
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The American Hardware Corp., Successor 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


New York Chicago San Francisco London, Eng. 
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‘ THIS Would Have Prevented This 


oe suas 


tie abi PESTER AE: > 
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The Corbin Ball Bearing Pin-Tumbler Cylinder Lock 
THE MOST EFFECTIVE HOME GUARD 
SOLD BY THE BEST HARDWARE DEALERS IN ANY CITY 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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Index to Advertising Announcements 


Abendroth Brothers 

Alabama Pipe & Foundry Co eae e+ 60 
Alpha Portland Cement Co 

American Blower Company 

American Enameled Brick & Tile Co 

American Enameling Mfg. Corp..... 

American Foundry & Pipe Co. ........ .... 
American Oak Mfrs. Ass’n, The 

ENINPLIGHIMR ACiatOriGOme eee wat cia. intense: : 
minerican Sheet & Tins PlatesCo.i2 ese ccc!) |= 4. s6ue 8 3 
American Terra Cotta & Ceramic Co., The 
American Window Glass Company 
pxniiistommountry Cos, 222. ck shoe wae es ay ene een 
Anti-Hydro Waterproofing Co 

Architectural Service Corporation 

Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co 

Armstrong’s Linoleum 

Associated Tile Manufacturers, The 

Atlantic Merra Cotta Cons wisn veena: 

Atlas Portland Cement Co., The 


Barrett Co., The i 

Berger Mfg. Co., The ; 30 
BELiyADLOLWeTS sINC eee tee ere ue 71 
Bessemer Soil Pipe Co 

Bishopricuvitos (CO Diemer. ee mousse 5-2 22 OK COVET 
Boston Varnish Co 

Bostwick Steel Lath Co., The 

Boynton Furnace Company 

Brick, Terra Cotta & Tile Co 

BY ELS ICOM pany. pacwM rete mnnimer. secs. 


Campbell Mfg. Co 

Carey Co., The Philip 
Casey-Hedges Co., The 

Central Foundry Co 

Charlotte Pipe & Foundry Co. . 
Chase & Co., L. C 

Clarage Fan Company 

Clinton Wire Cloth Co. 
Conkling-Armstrong Terra Cotta Co 
Coosa Pipe & Foundry Co 

Corbin, P.& F. 
Corcoran, Inc., A. 
Corrugated Bar Co 


Crown Pipe & Foundry Co. . 
Curtis Companies, The 


Detroit Steel Products Co 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 
Dunham Company, C. A 


Ehrich Galleries, The 
Electric Cable Co., The 


Fox Co., M. Ewing 


Gadsden Pipe Co 

General Fire Extinguisher Co 
General Fireproofing Company, The 
Gillis & Geoghegan 

Globe Ventilator Co 

Gorton & Lidgerwood Co. 

Goulds Mfg. Co 

Guastavino Company, R. 

Gum Lumber Mfrs. Ass’n 


Habirshaw Electric Cable Co., Inc., The 
Haines, Jones & Cadbury Co. 

Hart Manufacturing Co., The 

Heinicke, Inc., H.R. 

Hope & Sons, Henry 


International Casement Co., Inc. .. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works 


ohns-Manville Co., H. W. 
POUTSONNCO; 1s Dione. stores ee 


Jonne M, Glass Co., The 


Kawneer Mfg. Co. she. 
Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co., The./.......... 
Keystone Clay Products Co 4} ajrorseretl Cea 
Kohler Co 


lword7éc_BurnhannC ou secre cer 
Ludowici-Celadon Co 

Luminous, Unit: Coz cose pees Seles arrears ; 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


Maurer & Son, Henry 
Medina Foundry Co 
Merchant & Evans Co 
Midland Terra Cotta Co 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co 


National Foundry Co. of New York, Inc 

National Metal Molding Co : ae 
National Pipe‘and Roundry Coma ee 
National ‘Tube Cove ye cmckes erent ee eierioe : 
New Jersey Terra Cotta Co., The 

New York Architectural Terra Cotta Co. ............ 
Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Mfr’s Ass’n, The.. 
North Carolina Pine Association 

North Western Expanded Metal Co., The 
Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., The 


O’Brien Varnish Company, The 
Piotenhauer-Nesbiti Conn soca aele ser eee ere 2d Cover 


Raymond Concrete Pile Company 

Reading Foundry & Supply Co 

Royal Ventilator Cos Was. seer ascii eae oes en eee 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company 


Salem Brass & Iron Mfg. Co 

Samson Cordage; Works... ~ asc ee ere ed eee 
Sandusky Cement Co., The 

Sanitary Company of America 

Sedgwick Machine Works................. 
Smith & Co., Edw 

Smyser-Royer Co 

Somerville Iron Works 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. ....... 

South Amboy Terra Cotta Co., The 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Assn 
Standard Foundry Co 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co 

Stanley Works, The 

St: Louis Terrai€ottaiCo-n weer 
Superior Mfg. Co 


Taylor Co.,N.&G 
Thomas Clock Co., Seth . 
Truscon Steel Co 

Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co 


Union Poundry: Coven, 2. eo sa st eee eee eee 
United States Radiator Corporation 


Vonnegut Hardware Co 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc 
Weiskittel & Son Co., A 

Western Brick Copia asse eee cee eee 
Wetter Mic. Costh tetegesamne cae coer 
White Pine Bureau 

Wilkins, George Lester ... 

Wilson Corp., The J. G. 

Winkle Terra Cotta Co., The 

Wright Wire Company 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., The 
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“Steel like that all — 


the way down” 


Every Raymond Concrete Pile is cast-in-place in a “i : , ae 
steel shell, and the shell is left in the ground to | : 
protect the concrete. For you, the Architect, to 
specify that the concrete piles in the foundation 
shall be formed by the Raymond Method, is the 
shortest, simplest way to insure the foundation 
being perfect. A few minutes spent with the Ray- 
mond Book will make you master of all details of 
concrete pile formation. 


Raymond 
Concrete Pile 
Company 


New York 
140 Cedar Street 


Chicago 
111 W. Monroe St. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


Raymond Concrete Pile Co., Ltd. 
Montreal, Canada 


A Form for every Pile 
A Pile for every Purpose 


“eoneiRRaReaRaR. 
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FOR SAFETY AND CONVENIENCE 


J Bae Cook County Hospital of Chicago, IIl., which is illustrated below, has 140 
sets of Won Wuprin Latches in use. All entrance doors and all fire escape 
doors have been made ever ready for immediate and safe exit under every circumstance. 


The doors leading from the serving pantries are also equipped with Mon Duprin 
Latches as a convenience measure. The servers with their wagonettes have merely to 
back up against the release rod and the door immediately opens and allows them 
to pass out with the least possible delay, the check returning the door to its 
closed position. 


SSS SSS SSS OOOO 


Mechanical accuracy is assured in every $on BBuprin Device. Cross bars are 
double acting to and from the door. 


The reliability of ‘Mon Duprin Latches has been proven beyond question. 


Personal attention from 20 branch offices is gladly given where architects desire it 
Complete specifications are given in pages 746 to 750 of Sweet’s Architectural Catalogue 
Our Catalogue No. 12-F contains pertinent data on Pon Buprin devices 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., Indianapolis, Indiana 


Paul Gerhardt 
Architect, Chicago 


John Griffith & Sons Co. 
General Contractors, Chicago 
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Heating and ventilating 
large buildings 


i ee, = 


~<a Sp ee ee ae & | em 
New Pennsylvania Rail inal, New York City 
Warmed and ventilated by 76,000 square feet of VENTO Heaters, distributed in nine fan rooms in 
different locations. Fifteen heater fans are driven by nine 440-volt motors—a fotal of 260 


horsepower. The aggregate capacity is 36,810,000 cubic feet of air per hour. 
Total amount of cubic space warmed, 10,260,000 cubic feet 


All buildings, such as factories, schcols, universities, colleges, 
churches, stores, banks, hospitals, hotels, theatres, libraries, and 
museums requiring large volumes of air freshly warmed by steam, 
vapor, or water are efficiently served by 


VENTO Heaters 


Our complete manual of engineering information contains tables 
of data on temperatures, condensations, ratings, free areas with 
charts on best methods of connection, etc. 


Architects and engineers should have this book 
for its valuable information. Send for it 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Sales Branches and Showrooms in all the large cities 
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ELEVATION OF HINGE NO. /458 
The strongest Garage Door Hinge made, 
36 ir. tong, lgin.offset, gives 23 in.throw. 
Scale |r = /- Foor. 


By 
ee Var 
ci 


Tey PLAN OF DOOR AND FRAME. 
jul | Showing hinge No./458 used at top and bottom of exfra- heavy 
Qoor oper \\|— doors. : ; 
Full —-\\\ ' Short Jeaf of hinge 1s applied to jamb which 1s morticed to 
ooo receive it, The/ong leaf is applied to surface of door 
with carriage bolts, lag orwood screws. Hinges made with 


combination holes. ( 


tanley Garage Door Hinge 


C/V6 1458 


HIS hinge is 36 inches long and is the strongest garage hinge 
made. Four pairs of these hinges were placed on a solid 
oak door with sheet metal facing, 10x 10 feet, the approxi- 
mate weight being 2500 lbs. per door. 


This installation was made in Brooklyn and name and loca- 


tion will be furnished on request. 


It will be seen from the above that Stanley Garage Hinges can be depended upon to 
swing smoothly and without sagging doors of the heaviest character. 


Stanley Garage Hardware is especially designed for garage use. Stanley 
Garage Hinges, Pulls, Latches and Door Holders are especially strong 
and of good appearance. If you have not our complete catalogue on 


garage hardware, kindly send for same. 


New York 5 = =e Chicago 
100 Lafayette Street : Ge = / =! | 73 East Lake Street 


New Britain, Conn., U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of Wrought Bronze and Wrought Steel Hinges and Butts of all kinds, including Stanley Ball Bearing Butts. Also 
Pulls, Brackets, Chest Handles, Peerless Storm Sash Hangers and Fasteners; Screen Window and Blind Trimmings; Furniture 
Hardware; Twinrold Box Strapping and Cold Rolled Strip Steel. 


Stanley Garage Hardware is adaptable for factory and mill use 
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| Speed and Economy- § 
and Build Fireproof ! 


Don’t think that to save time you must erect a flimsy, 
vamiaiaa inflammable building. Hy-Rib Concrete roofs and sid- 


RU ings are as quickly built with local labor and materials; “ HY-RIB 


ITCRA «=: provide fire protection as well as attractive appearance; ” HY-RIB 
PRODUCTS /~ # can be used with framework of wood or steel. RIB LATH 


Hy-Rib produces monolithic sidings two inches thick at half 
the cost of other permanent constructions. Roofs of Hy-Rib are 
light in weight, fireproof and economical. The simplicity of 
Hy-Rib construction, saving forms and studs, permits a notable 11'S THE STRENGTH OF 
saving both in labor cost and in time of erection. 


Not only for sidings and roofs, but for ceilings, partitions, 
floors, furring, etc., in fact, for all plaster, stucco and concrete 
work, Hy-Rib is widely used. Hy-Rib includes all types, 
weights, thicknesses of metal lath, channels, corner beads, etc. 


Get the valuable Hy-Rib Handbook —free. Write at once. 
Dept. H-57. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


(FORMERLY TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL co.) 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
WAREHOUSES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ARCHIVES INA PYRAMID 


» The Modern Antithesis of the Subterranean Vault 
The immense stone pyramid atop this tower contains archives of vast 
e business transactions. Within it are seven floors sealed against the 
outside world except for a narrow steel stairway and a single shaft for a 
¢ small lift. The entrance is 427 feet above the street—above mob violence 


and other hazards. 


\e “In planning this pyramid we realized, however, that here was one 
hazard which such altitudes would not be security against,” said an official 
G of The Bankers Trust Company. “The hazard of Fire cannot be put 


at a distance or kept outside barriers. 


“Provision must be made for automatically attacking a blaze instantly 
wherever it breaks out. So we placed a sprinkler-tank at the top of the 
pyramid in order to protect the contents of some 84,000 cubic feet of 
storagespace. It is unique in being the highest sprinkler-tank in the world. 


“Business men have long since accepted automatic sprinklers at their 
full value in safeguarding life and wealth, yet at the present time not 
one-tenth of one per cent. of the precious archives of the country are 
safe from fire. Think of all the national, municipal, insurance, fiduciary, 
and literary archives. A single fire will sometimes involve the photo- 
graphing of thousands of charred and crumbling pages. Does not such 
property deserve the same protection against fire that we accord to ordinary 
replaceable merchandise? I think it does.” 


The science of architecture and the science of insurance will pull 
together in harmony more and more as the truths of fire-prevention are 
more sharply defined. 


Note this principle: “The tremendous energy of fire should be checked 
before it gets beyond control—checked by powerful combative forces. 
The inert walls and floors of a non-combustible building can aid, but only 
in a supplementary way, by retarding the spread of fire.” 


There are many kinds of sprinklers passed by the underwriters, but 
the Grinnell is the standard, protecting, as it does, more property than all 
other kinds put together. Grinnells are designed and ‘installed under 
experienced foremen, pipes cut to measure and fittings made in the factory 
to blueprints. We are always glad to consult with architects on special 
installations involving concealed piping, decorative heads, and the scores 
of problems which affect efficiency and economy. 
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Pee DANKERS TRUST (COMPANY, Ne -X- 


> 


TROWBRIDGE AND 
LIVINGSTON, 
ARCHITECTS 


@Littig & Co., N.Y. 
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GRINNELL AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 


THE GENERAL FIRE EXTINGUISHER COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: PROVIDENCE, R, I. 
BUSINESS OFFICES: PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 
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BERGERS °§ Vela 


Winfield High School, Winfield, Kan. New Million Dollar High School 


Architects, J. H. Felt & Co., Kansas City, Kan. Strength, Case ot erection, fire- Canton, O. 
resistance and permanence are some 
of the qualities that make Metal 
Lumber especially desirable for 
school construction. 


The buildings shown here are only 
a few of the many in which Metal 
Lumber has been used. 


Humboldt High School, St. Paul, Minn. 


Architect, E. J, Donohue During a period of over eighteen Parochial School, Kansas City. Mo. 
xe cia Architects, Miller, Opal & Corbett 

years this system of Metal joists 

and studs has been used in hun- [| 

dreds of structures, having a total 

valuation of many millions of 

dollars. 


Thorough tests of every kind, including the 
‘Tests of Service, have proven Metal Lumber 


an ideal building material in its field. me. ae 


Oak Harbor School, Oak Park, O. Johnson School Building, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Architects, Bacon & Huber See 1917 Sweet’s, pages 244-250, Archit-cts, Dieman & Fiske 


and send for Technical Bulletin L-8 


The Berger Mfg. Company 
CANTON, OHIO 


Branches: Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
(B) St. Louis Minneapolis San Francisco 


Says 9 NCO a ia es 


Export Dept.: Berger Bldg., New York City, U.S. A. 


Hamlet Street School Building, Fall River, Mass. 


Excelsior Springs School Building, Excelsior Springs, Mo. Architect, R. T. C. Jackson 


Architects, J. H. Felt & Co. 
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School Building, Winslow, Me. 
Architect and Engineer. J. L. Dean 
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Construction View of Metal Lumber in St. Francis Parochial School, Detroit, Mich. 


Gi iantler &CoetArchiicces Sacred Heart Academy, Fargo; N. D. 


Architect, George Studahar 


| 
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Seattle 
Harry H. James, Architect 
Rackner Sheet Metal Works, 


HE handsome Spokane High School shown above, and the 


Contractors flour mills below, illustrate the adaptability of Carey Roofing 
M. Sommerville, Architect and architects’ recognition of the fact that it serves equally 
Booker, Kiehl & Whipple, well on all types of construction and roof surfaces—wood, concrete, 
Contractors tile, gypsum block, etc. 


Stevens & Stevens, Architects 
Finne & Gjarde, Contractors 
Stone & Webster, Contractors 
Grant, Smith & Co., Contractors 
Bebb & Gould, Architects 

W. T. Butler, Contractor 
Edgar Blair, School Architect 


Occidental Sheet Metal Works, 
Contractors 


The water-proofing and fire-resisting qualities of Carey Roofing 
are maintained by rigid adherence to standard formulas, thus elim- 
inating any possibility of variation in materials or the cheapening 
of the product. 


In the Seattle and Spokane territory Carey Built-Up Roofing 
has been applied to lumber yards, schools, flour mills, creameries 
and factories of all kinds; Carey Roll Roofing has been specified 
for docks, garages, barns, markets and creameries and Carey 
Asphaltslate Shingle Roofing for churches, hotels and residences. 
The architects and contractors listed are among those who have 
specified and laid Carey Roofing: 


Bremerton, Wash. 


W. Joyce, Architect and 
Contractor 


Carey service to architects enables them to cope successfully with 
all roofing problems. This service is individual where the archi- 
tect advises us of the conditions governing the installation. 


Elma, Wash. 
W. W. Hastings, Architect 
McAdams Bros., Contractors 


Sumner, Wash. 
Aldrich & Hunt, Contractors 
H. D. Stewart, Contractor 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


General Offices: Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio - 50 Branches and Distributors 


Chattanooga Detroit Memphis Omaha Spokane 
iy ewe Chicago : Jacksonville Minneapolis Philadelphia pts Boule 
Birmingham Cincinnati Kansas City Montreal Pittsburgh ade 
Boston Cleveland Knoxville Nashville Portland crane 
Buffalo Dallas Little Rock New Orleans San Francisco Wheeling D.C 
Charlotte Denver Los Angeles New York Seattle Washington, D.C. 
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A Worthy 


Business 
Ambition— 


brought about our long investi- 
gations and research work to 
improve the lasting qualities of 
sheet metal products. This re- 
sult has been accomplished in 
Keystone Copper Steel — and 
without excessive cost to the 
user. Actual time and weather 
has proved the superiority of 
the copper-steel alloy. 


Ameri an Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Chicago —- Cincinnati = Denver Detroit New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Export Representatives: UnireED STATES STEEL PrRopucts Company, New York City 
Pacific Coast Representatives: UNITED States STEEL PRropucts Company, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
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KEYSTONE 


“any ER Gt A 


Look for this special mark added below 
r 


Keystone 


gives more wear and added 
rust-resistance to Black and Gal- 
vanized Sheets, Terne Plates, 
Roofing and Siding Products, 
Galvanized Tanks, Spouting, 
Cornices, etc. Every architect, 
engineer and builder should be 
familiar with Keystone quality. 
It assures the user better and 
more enduring service. 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sheet and Tin Mill Products of every description, including Black Sheets, Galvanized Sheets, Tin and Terne Plates, Electrical Sheets 
med Roofing and Siding Materials, Special Sheets for Stampi 
eets, Sto 


Corrugated and Forr ing, 
Planished Iron Sheets, Polished Steel Sheets, Automobile Body Shee tove and Range Sheets, Black Plate, Etc. 
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Sawyer Park, Williamsport, Penn. 


Geo. S. Welsh and Lewis E. Welsh, Wilkes-Barre, Penn., Architects 


“In designing and build- 


ing workmen’s houses 
hardware should be the last 
place on which to economize ”’ 


‘Pale is a literal quotation from a 


recent letter to us from a prominent 
realty corporation engaged in indus- 


Rubian Design 


trial development work. 


It was written after a 
costly experiment made by 
them in an effort to cut 
the cost of the locks and 
hardware below the point 
of safe economy in price 
and quality. 


Our country’s workers are 
doing a great and important 
work in industrial and am- 
munition plants and in ship- 
yards. And it is sound, pa- 
triotic judgment that provides 
homes for them that shall be 
comfortable and liveable in 
their convenience and safe 
and secure in their protection. 


And in nothing else is insis- 
tence upon durability and last- 
ing service more essential than 
in the selection of locks and 
hardware. Specifying Yale 
locks and hardware is not only 
a guarantee of securify and 
protection, but a sure indication 
to those occupying the houses 
equipped with “ Yale” locks 
and hardware that due regard 
has been paid to their needs 
and requirements. 


Correspondence is invited from 


architects and others interested 
in industrial housing. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


9 East 40th Street New York City 


Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street 


Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd. 
St. Catharines, Ont. 
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The Adaptability of 
Casement Windows 


to Workingmen’s Houses 


The Casement Window, opening out, is the most practi- 
cal window for general use in houses for workingmen. 
It is simple and inexpensive and adds greatly to the 
healthfulness and attractiveness of the house. 


Security Casement Adjuster Showing Screen in Place 
The Security Casement Adjuster is especially recom- 


mended for work of this character. We shall be glad 
to discuss the matter in detail and to send our Data 
Sheets with drawings, prices and full information. 


GEORGE LESTER WILKINS 
7079 No. Clark Street, CHICAGO 


For more complete information about “‘Wilkins”’ and “‘Security’’ ad- 
justers see Sweet’s Catalogue. Samples and models may be seen at 
Building Material Exhibit, Insurance Exchange, Chicago, and Archi- 
tects Samples Co., Architects’ Building, New York. 
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Permanent ! 
Fireproof ! 
Construction 


is essential to the useful- 
ness of any fire retarding 
door. It must withstand 
deteriorating influences 
and be one hundred per 
cent efficient every day in 
the year. 


Showing the 
construction 
of the 
“ALMETL” 
Door 


Evans “ALMETL” Fire Doors 


(Pat. Pending) 
are measuring up to this high standard and prov- 
ing their worth in many of the largest industrial 
plants in the country. 
‘‘Almetl” Doors have received the highest approvals 
from the Underwriters Laboratories, Chicago, Factory 


Mutual Laboratories, Boston, and National, State and 
City Authorities. 


Send for a copy of our latest booklet 
Also manufacturers of 


“Merchant's Old Method ”’ Roofing Tin “*Star’’ Ventilators 


MERCHANT & EVANS Ce 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ss 2 
CLEVELAND 
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NEW YORK WHEELING 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO 
ATLANTA ST. LOUIS 


KANSAS CITY 
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HE perfect “key” cf 
Herringbone Rigid /, 
Metal Lath and plaster //7 , 
affords the greatest pos- 
sible resistance to the ever-present menaces 
of fire, falling ceilings, mice, vermin, weather, 
and decay. 


Herringbone Lath is composed of a series 
of heavy longitudinal ribs, set at an angle 
of 45 degrees to the plane of the lath. The 
wide, flattened strands curl the plaster 
around the lath with an unbreakable grip. 


Specify Herringbone Rigid Metal Lath for 
all your stucco and interior plaster work. 
Send for the Herringbone Catalog. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Metal Lath, Concrete Reinforcements, 
and Waterproojings 


Members of Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers 
Lranch Offices in Principal Cities 


YOUNGSTOWN.OHIO 
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PUTTING PATRIOTISM 
INTO ACTION *« x x 


There is no turning back. This nation of ours is in 
the war against autocracy and militarism fo the end— 
until the fight is won and peace is restored for all time. 


This is not the time to count the cost. But whatever 
the price may be, it will be worth it. Hundreds of 
thousands of our noblest young men of all ranks are today 
on the firing line OVER THERE. Hundreds of thousands 
more are waiting and eager to go. And millions more 
will respond to any call that comes to uphold the principle 
of righteousness and peace in world affairs. 


We who perforce must stay behind “to keep the home 
fires burning” have a duty no less important to perform. 
This duty is right at hand—in factory and office and 
shop and field and home. 


Words and good intentions accomplish nothing. 
ACTION and action alone will win the war. 
* * * * * * 


It devolves upon each and all of us to do our part, 
willingly, gladly, quickly. 


Buy Liberty Bonds. Invest in Thrift Stamps. 
Help the Red Cross. Support the Y. M. C. A. 


* * * * * * 


Do whatever your Government asks at this crucial time 
and do it with a firm faith in the future. 


In the measure that we today serve our Government 
and the holy cause to which it is pledged, we shall in 
future reap the benefits of peace and liberty and justice. 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY * x x. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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_ Why Bishopric Board Was Used on This House 
Ge at | Substantial, roomy, comfort, artistic beauty — are all characteristics that predomi- 
~~ nate in this home of Architect H. C. Buck in Hartford, Conn. It was designed 


ws a . to withstand severe changes in temperature, high winds and driving rains, and 
% to maintain for generations its completeness and perfection. 


<a 
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And to secure the greatest results, Bishopric Board was specified as a background 
for the stucco finish. 


Stucco on Bishopric Board will not crack or 
flake off if stucco mixture is properly made 
and applied. The stucco is dovetailed into 
creosoted lath so it can’t let go. And the 
lath are imbedded in asphalt mastic on a 
background of heavy fibre-board — a per- 
fect protection against heat and cold, wind 
and weather — a combination that is water, 
vermin and sound proof. 


Bishopric Board has been used on thou- 
sands of buildings, it has withstood the test 
of time, and in actual use it has demon- 
strated its superiority as a background for 
stucco finish. 


Every architect, contractor and builder is 
vitally interested in producing stucco-fin- 
ished buildings that last. Bishopric Board 
will meet your most exacting requirements. 


The Bishopric Manufacturing Co. 


910 Este Ave. 


Write for our free book, “Built on the 
Wisdom of Ages,” illustrating homes, 
apartments, factory and public buildings 
finished in stucco on Bishopric Board. 
It contains letters from architects, builders 
and users, and extracts from reports of 
scientific tests. It also gives full instruc- 
_ tions for making a stucco mixture that will 
last. With this book we send free samples 
of Bishopric Board. 
Write to-day, investigate for yourself. 


Cincinnati, O. 
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THE PEAK 
OF 
EFFICIENCY 


ee WORD CONTEST for a name for our new patent Siphon 
Revolving Ventilator has been decided in favor of Mr. A. He 
Russell, 314 Rr ational Realty Bldg., Tacoma, Wash., who igoeee te 
“| = “Alpina” as the name and “The Peak of Efficiency” as a slogan. A ; 


Se wt ig Ct +4? Se, co < os 
Pee ce aid . Bit her AS 
~ : a aera 


Sie ea 
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24 check has been forwarded to Mr. Russell for the amount above nae &- Oe 
. | A WORD FROM THE PRESIDENT | - ie 
‘ The decision of the committee of advertising men, who picked this name bi 2 hte 
re as best among nearly 1,000, is final. However, I wish to thank all those s Sis 
Se patticipating in this contest, as many other names were submitted of __ oe r 
Pe unquestionable merit. oS : 
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President 


“The Peak of ee in Vi entilation be 
soi - “ALP IN A”2 


A full oe of the « Alpina” Siphon pe i 
volving Ventilator was given in the circular letter — 
sent to architects. We have not room to repeat bis 
those details here, but will see to it that architects” as . 
are fully informed‘of its exceptional merit. For — 
present purposes, suffice it to say, the “ Alpina” > ES 
has three-fifths more ventilating capacity than a am i 
other ventilators. Said: 

The “ Alpina” had been appreciated and s 4, 

_ by Gatti even. before he pci was ie “ 4 

showing that it was quickly recognized as the Par th 


of efficiency among ventilating devices. 
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Milwaukee Corte Co. : 


—_———————— 
THE BARTA PRESS, BOSTON 
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BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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